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Tue very sentence brings to us 
quite a troop of recollections, 
quite an army of ghosts! Sud- 
denly we are away from the 
present, and back into a mystic 
region, where the sound of the 
sea is ever musical, and the walk 
to and fro on the shore is like an 
everlasting song, sweet with hope 
and promises of a future life full 
of possibilities and pleasures. We 
are very, very young at first. We 
remember how delightful it was 
to escape from the nurses, occu- 
pied with their seaside acquaint- 
ances, and wander away among 
the rocks, where, in sundry pools 
left by the receding tide, lived the 
friends who never failed us, and 
who were found nowhere else. 
How we had thought of their 
long pale-pink fingers and flower- 
like faces, in our London nur- 
sery ; had pondered on the some- 
what mixed delights of a live 
crab turned out from his corner 
by our active spades, that left 
no one inch unexplored ; and the 
finding of which sometimes made 
us dream horribly of long stretch- 
ing claws, that in their turn made 
unpleasant investigations about 
our persons. And now here were 
all our fancied pleasures really 
ours, here was all for us again. 
Perhaps the one thing that 
proves this essentially a childish 
memory is the fact that change 
had ‘not yet come over the spirit 
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of the dream.’ It was the same 
sea; the same long stretch of 
brown sand, glittering in the 
strong August sun; and, above 
all, the rocks held just the same 
amount of lovely long seaweed 
treasures, all ready to pop; and 
the thin queer shrimps were just 
as active and uncatchable as they 
had been when we left them with 
tears the last September. Then 
the shortening days, and wild 
dashes of rain against our win- 
dows in the night, had seemed to 
hint that these present glories 
could not last for ever. We felt 
very, very sorry then; but now 
all was changed—or all was just 
the same! The August sun was 
quite as warm, and the inland 
pools into which we pranced, de- 
lighted to have kicked off the 
trammels of civilisation as repre- 
sented by shoes and stockings, 
were far, far warmer than any 
water in which we dabbled in our 
homes ; and then we recollect how 
useless it was to try and keep 
skirts or knickerbockers free from 
sand and water. But some sort 
of faint idea that even there we 
must be a little decent, prevented 
us from allowing them to follow 
the shoesand stockings, and plung» 
ing ourselves in a state of nature 
into the wider sea itself. 

How well we recollect the 
fierce anger we feel with our dog, 
who could have as much as he 
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liked of the sea, and how often 
we threw him into a deeper place 
than usual, when he least ex- 
pected it, simply because we were 
annoyed that we were not like 
him, and were determined that he 
should have rather more than 


was pleasant of the water in con-° 


sequence, Scoldings did not mat- 
ter a bit when they were obtained 
in the struggle to detach a fine 
strawberry anemone from his 
sequestered nook—the triumph of 
his capture far outweighed all 
this ; but we cannot help think- 
ing that grown people would do 
well to make up their minds that 
the six seaside weeks are essen- 
tially destructive to raiment, and 
so do away with the one thorn 
that is always planted deep in the 
lot of a seaside child. 

In the afternoons our seaside 
acquaintances were quite changed. 
Albeit, our shrimps and crabs and 
anemones languished in our hand- 
basins up-stairs, waiting for that 
problematic time when we should 
have saved up enough money to 
buy an aquarium, in which they 
should live surrounded by every 
luxury in our town house ; for the 
afternoon was given over to walks 
—hated walks—and to meander- 
ings when the weather seemed to 
our foreboding elders likely to be 
wet. Seriously considering those 
days of childhood, we boldly state 
that those forebodings were never 
realised. We cannot remember 
wet weather, save in the night, 
and just before we returned to 
town. If it did rain we never 
knew it. All was bright and sweet 
and pleasant when we were at 
the sea. And even the less bril- 
liant aspect of the afternoons was 
unmarked after a while, because 
we had so many friends with 
whom we only met in that part 
of the day. First and foremost 
among them was the great mast 
of a shipwrecked steamer, the 


‘Josephine Willis—not a well- 


known name, we daresay, but a 
name firmly imprinted on our 
minds because of the mystery it 
was to us, and by reason of the 
stories we weaved about it. We 
loved to sit upon it, and meditate 
over the different stages of its 
existence ; how it had never con- 
templated lying prone, as it was 
doing now; how, doubtless, it 
once swang and creaked in the 
wind in its forest-tree stage ; how 
the wind had told it stories of 
the distant sea and the strange 
countries, the mere names of 
which always thrilled us even at 
our geography; and how, in- 
spired by the wild songs sung 
through its branches, it had de- 
manded freedom, and had been 
made into its present form, and 
borne itself proudly, until the 
wind struck it again, laid it low, 
and brought it in through the 
surf to land once more. We had 
other fancies, too, about the name, 
evolved from Longfellow’s ‘ Build- 
ing of the Ship,’—that we were 
never tired of hearing, and used 
to have read over to us time after 
time, until the reader paused and 
begged for mercy,— when we 
dreamed of the great mast out by 
the sea, and wondered if the fate 
of the shipwright’s daughter had 
been bound up in that of the ship, 
after which daughter the ship had 
doubtless been named. 

We recollect feeling so sorry 
for it, because the sand drifted up 
all round it, and because rude 
boys walked along it, balancing 
themselves discreetly, never con- 
sidering the feelings of the mast, 
that, having once borne itself so 
high in the world, could not help 
but feeling its lowly present lot. 
There we made friends with dogs 
galore, and once discovered close 
cowering down in the scanty shel- 
ter afforded by our mast the 
sweetest smallest black terrier 
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that was ever seen. It was dread- 
fully thin and weak and starved ; 
and we carried it home, wondering 
if the spirit of the mast had en- 
tered into it, and so appealed to 
us to take it home, and never let 
it suffer any more. 

What can be said of parents 
who would not consider this side 
of the question at all? who sim- 
ply remarked that the dog was 
too valuable to be calmy appro- 
priated in the way we meditated 
doing; and that an advertise- 
ment must be put in the paper 
calling attention to our find. 
Alas! the owner did come for- 
ward; and, although we were 
somewhat moved at the sight of 


her joy at the prodigal’s return, 


we never forgave or forgot that 
advertisement ; for the fact that 
the dog’s name was actually Jolie 
proved to us more than ever that 
the mast had something to do with 


it, and clearly meant it for us. 
Change was first marked to us 
by the finding on our return after 
a few years—perhaps only one or 
two at most, time looks so dif- 
ferent in those early days—that 
the mast was gone; a fact that 
one of us hailed with joy, because 
the mast had seen him once hu- 
miliated when seated thereon, 
and enjoying his luncheon dream- 
ily, as was his wont. Thinking, 
perhaps, more of his dreams than 
his bread-and-butter, his hand 
dropped a little, and a small dog, 
passing by, snapped up the whole 
piece at a gulp, and left him en- 
raged and luncheonless. If the 
mast could not have prevented 
this, it was nothing but an old 
wooden stick after all; and he, 
for one, hoped it had been chop- 
ped up for tirewood. That year too 
was signalise1 by the filling up of 
the chalk-pit, where we always 
found a store of empty small 
snail-shella, with a white band 
round, that suggested harness- 
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lines to us, and emphasised a 
legend in which we implicitly 
believed, and that represented 
them as steeds for a fairy’s charict. 
But this change pleased us highly, 
because a high wind had once 
caught up fat full-petticoated 
Charley from our very sides— 
round a particularly exposed 
corner—and had landed him there 
safe, but howling wildly, and so 
frightened us all that we ceased 
to look for snails, and gave in to 
a belief we had always held, but 
shunned—that the pit was the 
home of a brigand, and as such 
should be strenuously avoided. 
One by one pass in procession 
the hop-pickers, with their loud 
voices and their sweetly-smell- 
ing occupation ; the long Sunday 
drives, in a slow monotonous fly, 
that would madden us now, but 
then was to us an emblem of 
honour and riches that we were 
secretly immensely proud of; the 
weird endless windmills, and the 
low’ martello towers, all with 
their separate stories and sug- 
gestions, that never failed us. 
Looking back to those days, 
we are fain to believe that a thing 
never is to a child as it is, but 
only as it is in respect to what it 
might be, and that a windmill, 
for example, is not the rather 
prosaic and very ugly thing it is 
to grown-up eyes, but a vast 
genius or wild chained creature 
that embraces the wind, and in 
its struggles does work and good 
that it is cognisant of, and that, 
perhaps, in time reconciles it to its 
chained and passionate existence. 
Years go by, and our seaside ac- 
quaintances change as we do. 
We are conscious of our next- 
door neighbour, whose balcony 
attaches itself to ours in a most 
charming manner. We have 
heard her and her sisters called 
contemptuously red-legged par- 
tridges by our female relatives; 
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but we like brown dresses and 
red stockings, and are not slow to 
promulgate this opinion loudly, 
whenever we get achance. Yet 
we never thought to aspire to 
hearing her speak, and did not 
know whether to be more abashed 
at her condescension or our own 
courage, when, beneath a moon- 
light sky, we met on the balcony, 
and made a mutual remark on the 
extreme beauty of an almost per- 
fect night. Her father then was 
only a struggling barrister, but 
now he is a judge; and not very 
long ago we saw our red-legged 
partridge present her eldest daugh- 
ter at Court, and remembered, 
with a pang, that pure young love, 
and wondered sadly if we really— 
time-worn and wearied as we are 
—could ever have been that bash- 
ful youth, who got hot and damp 
about the collar whenever Mauris 
Hyland’s name was spoken. 
Somehow or other, seaside ac- 
quaintances very seldom become 
great friends in London, albeit 
they may live within a shilling 
cab-fare of each other there. We 
recollect the knowledge of this 
fact costing us two or three sleep- 
less nights ofagony. It was only 
really a friendship, love was en- 
tirely out of the question—mar- 
riage emphatically barred the way 
to more, even had that been con- 
templated. We had walked to- 
gether daily, talked as few talk, 
had pondered on all the mysteries 
of life and death, and we at least 
had, on our part, loved deeply and 
truly. Yet, though the other 
was only returning to town a 
week before we were, we knew 
quite wel! that never again should 
we enjoy each other's society as 
‘we had done in those few blessed 
weeks in which we had been sea- 
side acquaintances. Ab, how it 
all comes back to us now! The 
very wailing notes of the distant 
band ; the walk round and round 
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the square to avoid damp grass, 
the lights in the houses ; creeping 
out in morning when the children 
were asleep, and giving us 
strange insights into our neigh- 
bours domestic arrangements ; 
the curious way in which the 
evening lost its last radiance and 
became twilight, in which all look- 
ed weird and strange; and how 
finally we discovered it was late, 
and that the loved face of the 
hunter’s moon was gazing down on 
us, and realised that we should 
long ago have been indoors. We 
tried to take up the threads again 
in London, but it was impossible 
somehow. Perhaps the other was 
too occupied, we know not; but 
to us, at least, has none other 
friendship ever been as true and 
sacred as that seaside acquaint- 
ance was then, We have had 
many since, A curious one 
with the clergyman and his wife, 
that ended in our plunging into 
a domestic tragedy that was as 
horrible as it was painful to us 
and degrading to her. A remark- 
able one with a charming, sweet- 
souled, childlike German savant, 
whose name was only just begin- 
ning to be known, when he fell 
victim to a fearful disease, and 
lies buried far’ away from us all 
who loved him in a distant sunny 
land. Ah! he may not have had 
the world-wide fame he merited ; 
but his patience and gentle good- 
ness left their mark on all who 
knew him, and cause us all to 
think of him at times as one with 
whom it was a privilege to be 
even only as a seaside acquaint- 
ance, Many a pleasant one with 
men and women whose names even 
have escaped our memory ; and a 
pathetic one or two, when we 
have become acquainted with in- 
valids, and have learned much 
from their patience and peace 
that we should never have known 
in less familiar intercourse. 
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For that it is familiar, no one 
who has been much at the sea- 
side, in the orthodox British man- 
ner sacred to the middle class, 
can doubt we see each other in a 
free and easy style. We wear out 
our old clothes, and the middle- 
class mother unbends and sees 
more of her children in the six 
weeks devoted to the sea than at 
any other time of the year. We 
are apt to wax confidential over 
our own concerns; and perhaps 
the soft air that uncurls our wives’ 
feathers, and is death on starch of 
all kinds, has the same effect on 
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our minds, and we become natu- 
ral and unaffected, and talk with- 
out any of the veneer and buck- 
ram, and entrenching of ourselves 
each within our own fortress, that 
is the emphatic failing of the 
English nation. 

Perhaps it is the very know- 
ledge of this same unbending, and 
the feeling that we have been 
confidential beyond our usual 
habit, that causes us to avoid 
making these fleeting friendships 
into anything more solid and last- 
ing than a mere seaside acquaint- 
ance. 

J. BE. PANTON. 


SUMMER. 


——~o— 


Now Summer reigns, ay, crowns the mellow year, 
While flaming suns from her corona blaze, 
And Nature, ripening in their sultry rays, 

Her vernal beauties shades in colours sere. 
Unbrowsed the glebe ; amid the wooded maze 

The flocks retire, and shun the heat severe. 
Abroad no more the hawk rapacious preys, 

But owns the solar glance, and, drowsy near 

Yon jutting rock, unblasts the vales with fear. 
Meanwhile the forest hums; with joy inspired, 

The insectivorous hosts their clarions raise 
In notes harmonic ; or, from man retired, 

Sweet Philomel to Luna only sings 

The Season’s burning power, subliming all created things ! 


HECTOR A. STUART, 
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My name is Amber Cosgrove, 
and such is my good fortune that 
I can write in three words the 
history of my girlhood. Happy 
—happier—happiest ! Those thin, 
clear, up-and-down strokes tell 
little to others ; to me they tell 
of a past for which I cannot be 
too thankful. I write a hand like 
my great-grandmother’s, so Ainslie 
tells me, neat and formal and old- 
fashioned—epithets which I think 
describe me as well as any I can 
find for myself. And so in those 
neat, formal, old-fashioned strokes 
on the smooth white paper see 


pictured, not only my life, but my 
habits and ways. And the dashes 


between—what of them? They 
are the breaks in the even flow of 
a peaceful life ; passages rough at 
the time, but now not unpleasant 
to remember ; for through them 
I passed from being Amber 
M‘Michael to become the wife of 
aman as noble and brave, as 
generous and true, as my own 
father. And even of Ainslie I 
can say no more than that. 

There is a scene which is often 
in my mind when I sit and think 
of the past. But it is no passage 
in my own life; it took place before 
I was born, and in a far-distant 
land. ‘Try to picture a dark still 
night in one of the central pro- 
vinces of India; down a jungle 
path roughly paved with logs, 
lit only here and there by the 
moonbeams piercing through the 
branches overhead, some dozen 
persons, Europeans and natives, 
are hastening, stumbling and fall- 
ing in their hurry, but never 


pausing. Behind them there is 
a glare in the sky far too deep 
for the moonlight, brighter and 
redder even than the glow which 
hangs over a great city at night. 
That crimson illumination is no 
ordinary sight; it means murder 
and bloodshed, for it is the blaze 
of the Feringhees’ burning houses. 
Already you can hear the cries of 
the pursuing Sepoys, so ferocious 
in the hour of their long-delayed 
vengeance that the blood of men, 
as brave as the two who bring up 
the rear of the flying party, may 
well run chill with fear. Not on 
their own account, but for the 
women and children who are 
being hurried along by their 
panic-stricken servants. Well 
may Major Cosgrove’s breath 
come and go, for his wife and 
children are of the party ; vainly 
he tries to pierce the darkness in 
front, and to distinguish the 
gleam of the river, beyond which 
is comparative safety. He knows 
that hardly three miles on the 
other side of it is a British sta- 
tion ; and the demons behind, as 
cowardly as cruel, may hesitate 
to pursue where every step brings 
them nearer to danger. While 
he gazes in front his brother 
officer keeps turning back his 
head in the direction of the pur- 
suit. Neither speaks his thoughts ; 
but the Major, his face white and 
set, tries the chambers of his re- 
volver, and his companion sees 
him and nods. He knows, with- 
out explanation, for whom the 
cartridges so carefully tapped 
home are intended. Ha, the 
water at last! There it is, be- 
tween its dark wooded banks, 
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rippling quickly with a thousand 
pale flashes over the shallow ford. 
But.is it not too late? A louder 
ery rings through the night air ; 
the pursuers have sighted them, 
and are redoubling their speed. 
The race to the ford is for dear 
life. The fugitives gain it, and 
are half-way across before the 
enemy reach the bank. Even 
then escape seems impossible: a 
dozen bullets plash the water, and 
the Sepoys, encouraged by their 
own numbers, are crossing the 
ford to come to close quarters. 
Breathless and dripping the wo- 
men and children are pulled up 
the bank, and the officers follow 
—one of them. The other, with 
a stern grasp of his friend’s hand, 
and a forward gesture of encour- 
agement or farewell, with a mut- 
tered ‘ God bless you !’ turns back 
into the water, and crouches 
under the bank like a stag at bay. 
The Major hesitates; but the 
lives of his wife and children are 
at stake. He hurries on with a 
stifled curse. Then at intervals, 
amid the desultory fire of the 
Sepoys’ rifles, he hears the sharper 
eracks of a revolver and shrill 
cries of rage and pain. The 
sounds are getting fainter in the 
distance, when there rises a 
fiendish yell of triumph. ‘God 
rest his soul !’ mutters the Major 
in his turn. So—there is a swell- 
ing in my breast and a choking 
in my throat that always come 
when I think of this—so it was 
that I never saw my father, Cap- 
tain M‘Michael, of the 110th, but 
learned, as soon as I was old 
enough to understand it, the tale 
of how he died to save his friends, 
with his back to the bank and 
his face to the foe. And he did 
not die in vain. The little party 
reached the English camp in 
safety, and the story of his death 
has become a tradition in his regi- 
ment. 
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And now I, his daughter, am 
sitting in the porch of a quiet 
cottage home amid Herefordshire 
orchards, idly gazing out upon 
the shadow-flecked lawn, sloping 
from my feet down to the swiftly 
flowing Teme, hastening by on 
its way to join the Severn. 
Crossing the river on my left is 
an old bridge, wide and bulky 
and many-arched; in front a 
gentle hill rises from the stream, 
and covering this hill is a little 
town as picturesque and irregular, 
as old-fashioned and time-stained, 
as can be found in any country of 
England. A massive church 
tower, old as the Domesday, 
crowns it, rising proudly amid 
mingled trees and roofs. The 
ruins of the castle are hidden by 
the shoulder of the slope; but 
from my post, at the door of our 
black and white cottage, I can 
see up the wide street which 
leads from the bridge until the 
prospect is closed by the gloomy 
arch of the Broadgate, a great 
leafy elm waving above it. It is 
summer, and there is a humming 
of bees hovering above the sweet- 
smelling old-fashioned flowers— 
the old man, the London pride, 
the columbine—which fringe the 
greensward at my feet. 

This is not my home; but I 
am so often here—whenever, in 
fact, my grandfather can spare me 
—that many people believe Mrs. 
Cosgrove to be my mother. She 
died when I was born, the news 
of my father’s death killing her; 
and Mrs. Cosgrove, who had been 
her friend, became indeed a 
second mother to me, and so 
brought me home to Stuart Park. 
The gallant Colonel, her husband, 
fell at Delhi, and before the 
Mutiny was stamped out, two of 
her three children died. With 
the eldest she settled in the little 
black and white cottage at Lud- 
ford, within a dozen miles of the 
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park. And between these two 
homes have I passed my life. 

This still summer afternoon, 
though my fingers are knitting, 
and my eyes gazing across at the 
town lying so hot and quiet, my 
ears are listening for Ainslie Cos- 
grove’s step upon the gravel. He 
is with us on leave, and to-day is 
fishing at Steventon. The gate 
clicks. Igo on with my knitting 
and affect not to hear it; but out 
of the corners of my eyes I see 
his tall slight figure moving across 
the lawn, with the loose slinging 
step which makes so little of dis- 
tance. He is wearing his gray 
suit and soft hat. I learn to 
know all the clothes in his ward- 
robe when Iam at Ludford; but 
I like best to see him in these 
—the rough gray goes so well 
with Ainslie’s frank smile and 
sunburnt face. I don’t know 
why, but he has not seemed so 
nice this visit. And yet I have 
enjoyed it. I am afraid that, 
favourite as he must be, the men 
of his regiment spoil him. He 
evidently does not care to be with 
us as much as of old; the walks 
in the dusk of the evening, when 
we would sit in some corner upon 
the hill, and tell one another our 
different ambitions, and build 
castles in the air far surpassing 
the gray walls that faced us, have 
vanished like our dreams, I used 
too to go with him on his fishing 
expeditions ; but now he goes 
alone. Since he has been out 
in the world, and been petted and 
welcomed everywhere, I suppose 
his ideas have widened, and I 
only bore him. 

*‘ Amber,’ he says, as he throws 
himself upon the grass near me, 
and plays with the reel of his 
rod, ‘I have a surprise for you. 
Whom do you think I have seen 
in the town? Some one who is 
coming here.’ 

‘I don’t know, Iam sure ; some 
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one nice, I hope,’ I say with a 
smile, going on with my work, 
though I am really thinking to 
myself, ‘ What a graceful figure he 
has ! 

‘O, of course he’s nice. 
your cousin James.’ 

I try to. look as if I thought 
him very nice, for is he not my 
cousin? And I think I succeed, 
for Ainslie, who is watching my 
face, kicks the turf savagely, and 
points to a man in a riding-dress 
and spurs, who is coming down 
the street. It is James. 

‘I expect he is coming to say 
my grandfather wants me.’ 

Ainslie grumbles out something 
very like ‘Why doesn’t Sir Martin 
do his own messages? which is 
unreasonable, as my grandfather 
is nearly ninety; but I discreetly 
pretend not to hear, and we both 
have to get up and greet the new- 
comer. James is not looking well, 
I notice, as soon as he enters the 
gate. His face is paler than is 
usual with him, and he looks 
careworn and haggard, much as 
if my steady cousin had been 
keeping late hours, and keeping 
them unprofitably. But he readily 
accepts the invitation to stay to 
dinner, which Ainslie gives him 
as earnestly—hospitable as he is 
—as if his company at that meal 
were the one thing he desired. 
And James’s usual courtesy and 
suavity, which sometimes make 
me feel so clumsy and hoydenish, 
do not failhim. Picture to your- 
self a man below the middle height, 
pale and light-haired, with a fair 
drooping moustache which hides 
his mouth, and small white hands 
always on the move; a good- 
humoured man withal, a man of 
endless conversation—not only 
endless, but of rare power to 
charm, one who will amuse you in 
spite of yourself; and so you have 
my cousin James Stuart M‘Michael 
as he sits upon the little lawn at 


It’s 
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Ludford. I ask him how my 
grandfather is, and for a moment, 
as he quickly turns from me and 
caresses his moustache, I fear 
that he has come with bad news. 
But it is not so. He assures me 
that Sir Martin is tolerably well, 
and does not expect me before 
the end of the week. And then 
we talk about indifferent things 
until my mother comes out to us 
and greets James warmly. He is 
somewhat of a favourite with her. 

Although the day is fine, the 
river is full for the time of year, 
running past the garden with a 
strong stream towards the weir 
a hundred yards below. A group 
of children on the other side, 


whose laughter floats pleasantly, 


over, are sending in a retriever 
after sticks. Near them a wall 
bounds the stream, but they are 
standing where an opening, made 


for watering horses, breaks the 


line of the little embankment. 
Lazily I watch the dog enjoying 
the sport as much as any one, 
until the biggest of the children 
throws one farther from the bank 
than before. Neptune springs in 
merrily, and swims quickly to- 
wards the morsel, which, on our 
side of the river, is invisible. Has 
it sunk? No, the current has 
caught it, and the dog, following 
it boldly, is carried down full 
forty yards before he seizes it. He 
turns and breasts the stream, but, 
tired by his previous exertions, 
soon makes for the bank. The 


sheer wall, rising six feet from 
the water, gives him no chance 


of landing. Again and again he 
tries, and, each time failing, falls 
heavily back under water. Then 
the poor fellow loses his presence 
of mind, and, instead of steadily 
swimming back to the opening in 
the wall, he paddles to and fro, 
trying to clamber up, and wasting 
all his strength in these useless 
efforts. Even at this distance I 
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can fancy his big patient eyes look- 
ing up piteously, and I jump up, 
but without an idea what to do. 

‘O Ainslie, he will be drowned f 

* Yes, Amber, I think that dog 
has had his day,’ says my cousin, 
without rising. O, if he could 
know howI hate him! Audibly, 
Pm afraid, I mutter ‘ Brute !’ and 
I turn to Ainslie, who is leaning 
with one hand on the grass and 
the other shading his eyes, which 
are fixed upon the struggle. 

‘Pm afraid there is nothing 
else for it,’ says he quickly ; and 
I hear the gate clash-to behind 
him, and I see his tall straight 
figure speeding over the bridge. 
And we can only stand there and 
look on. I cannot see how the 
dog is faring. I have only eyes 
for Ainslie coming to the rescue. 
He reaches the spot, flings off his 
coat and shoes, and plunges in. 
A moment's struggle, and, with 
one hand on the dog’s collar, he 
is swimming slowly towards the 
opening in the wall. Very slowly 
it seems to two of us; but his 
touch gives new courage to the 
dog, the steady strokes conquer, 
and both are helped out by the 
dozen hands ready to receive them 
and to attend to the poor dog, 
I have no thought of him 
now; I can only watch the 
drenched figure that so quickly 
tears itself from the cheering 
crowd, and comes running back, 
looking a little ashamed of his 
enthusiasm, as I have noticed 
men will look when they have 
done anything to be proud of. 

I do not wait for him, but have 
fled into the house. And I am 
proud, O, so proud of him, that I 
cry a little bit, and have to wash 
my face before I go down-stairs ; 
and if I come down a woman, and 
wiser, with a knowledge of myself 
and of others gained from those 
tears which I had not possessed 
before, that knowledge is very 
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far from making me sadder. But 
it does in some way make me 
more shy; I think myself clumsy 
and awkward and ill at ease; and 
it is not my cousin’s superabund- 
ance of blandness which makes 
me so now. Yet, through my 
own reserve and consciousness, I 
gain a glorious glimpse, that makes 
me sing as later I go up to bed, 
into the feelings that may lie 
behind those signs in another. 

It was unlucky that the epi- 
sode of the dog which I have set 
down at length should have oc- 
curred on that particular day. 
This is an after-thought, for at 
the time I had no idea of conceal- 
ing my feelings towards James, 
or the opinion of him which this 
unlucky incident had led me to 
form. As things were to be, it 
was unlucky, for it made me re- 
ject the suit, which it appeared he 
came to proffer, in a way I should 
not otherwise have adopted. It 
was in the garden that he spoke ; 
after dinner, when the lights in 
the town were beginning to 
sparkle in the dusk. He spoke 
well—James never failed to do 
that—but the earnestness was not 
all feigned—my woman’s vanity, 
angry as I was, forbade me to 
believe that; and now I have 
better means of knowing what 
mind lay behind that pale face 
and those shifting hands, that 
seemed, in the moment of plead- 
ing, to have cast aside disguise. 

‘No, James, it cannot be!’ I 
said at last, tired of his protesta- 
tions. ‘My answer would have 
been just the same yesterday ; but 
I could never like in that way a 
man who could let a dog die with 
a cynical sneer.’ 

* You will think better of this, 
Amber,’ he said, with a pale 
smile. 

‘I shall never think better of 
you,’ I answered savagely, crush- 
ing down the pity I felt for his 
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disappointment by working my- 
self into a rage. 

He had pressed me sore before 
we parted thus; yet when, on 
leaving, he offered me his hand, 
he smiled so blandly that I could 
fancy it a dream. And seeing 
him smile so, and Ainslie crossing 
the bridge with his hand on the 
horse’s neck, I was somehow un- 
easy without rhyme or reason. 


IL. 


We were at breakfast the 
morning after James’s visit, when 
Ainslie, who had had his and gone 
into the town to the little reading- 
room, entered hastily with news 
in his face, 

‘Amber, I have heard in the 
town that Sir Martin is ill. I 
came in to tell you at once; but 
there can be no reason for alarm, 
or we should have been the first 
to hear it.’ 

‘Grandpapa ill! How can 
that be? James said he was as 
well as usual.’ 

‘Sir Martin must have been 
taken ill after James left the park. 
Still, I wonder that he has not 
telegraphed to you. There is a 
train at eleven which reaches the 
station by a quarter to twelve. 
I could drive you almost as soon, 
if I could get a decent nag from 
the Angel.’ 

But, slow as was the little cross- 
country line, I preferred to trust 
to it. Needless to say, I was in 
great distress at the news. My 
grandfather, cold and unsympa- 
thetic as he was, was yet the only 
relation I had in the world except 
James, his younger son’s child. 
Sir Martin, people said, had 
never recovered from his grief at 
the death of both his sons in the 
same year—my father in India, 
and his brother of typhus fever at 
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the park. But he had always 
been kind to me in his stern way. 
Though I had long known that 
he cherished the wish that I 
should become James’s wife, he 
had never clearly mentioned it 
to me. 

* Would you rather have a com- 
partment to yourself? Ainslie ask- 
ed, as he opened the door of one in 
which a middle-aged man, much 
wrapped up, was already en- 
sconced. I had no maid with 
me, the dear little cottage at 
Ludford hardly sufficing for one 
visitor. 

*‘O dear, no! I said, making 
myself comfortable. ‘I will let 
you know how Sir Martin is.’ 


And before I could say more we 


were moving away from the plat- 
form. My thoughts, as I tried to 
catch a last glimpse of him, were 
hardly cheerful ; but they were 
speedily interrupted by.my com- 
panion speaking. 

‘Pray excuse me,’ he said sud- 
denly ; ‘may I ask if you were 
speaking of Sir Martin M‘Michael 
of Stuart Park ? 

I took a good look at him be- 
fore answering; but though it 
was August, he was so closely 
wrapped up that I could not see 
much. By his brown complexion, 
I should have judged him to be 
a foreigner; his moustache was 
quite white, but his face, where 
I could see it, was unwrinkled— 
he might be fifty. His eyes were 
keen enough, and his voice un- 
doubtedly that of a gentleman. 
Reassured by my survey, I an- 
swered, 

* Yes, he has been taken ill sud- 
denly. Do you know him? 

‘I did once,’ he answered, with 
@ restless movement. ‘Are you 
going to Stuart Park? 

I bowed, and looked out of my 
window, conscious that he was 
scrutinising me earnestly. He 
said nothing more, and, after 
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creeping through innumerable 
small stations, we reached Stuart 
Town. I had announced my 
coming by telegram; but there 
was no carriage to meet me, an 
omission—for it was two miles to 
the Park—which filled me with 
fear. My grandfather must be 
very ill. Declining the station- 
master’s offer of assistance, I set 
out to walk the distance. 

Before I reached the house, 
when its great stacks of chimneys 
and old Tudor gables were just 
appearing among the trees, I met 
James coming hastily to meet 
me. He seemed nervous and 
perturbed, but his first words ex- 
plained this. 

‘Sir Martin is worse, Amber— 
very ill, I fear. He was attacked 
while I was away yesterday. I 
hastened to meet you, that none 
of the servants might see you and 
tell him that you were come, 
without preparation.’ 

‘That was good of you, James. 
I am glad that 1 came at once.’ 

‘Yes; did you come in by the 
lodge-gate or the little bridle- 
path ? 

‘By the bridle-path. Are you 
going in this way? He had 
turned off into a path which led 
to a side-door in the right wing. 

‘Yes; the doctor says his 
nerves are preternaturally acute, 
and the slightest shock or noise 
must be avoided.’ 

He told me other details as we 
passed, without seeing any one, 
to my rooms on the first floor in 
the right wing. Save my maid’s, 
all the other rooms in this 
wing were guest-chambers. It 
was lonely, but I preferred it ; for 
from the windows a beautiful 
view of the Stretton Hills could 
be enjoyed, particularly in winter, 
when the shrubbery outside was 
leafless. My bedroom was inside 
the sitting-room. At the door of 
the latter a strange woman met us. 
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‘Watkyns, you know, is away,’ 
said my cousin. ‘She has not 
been sent for yet. 

I knew of this, though I had 
momentarily forgotten it. I pass- 
ed into my bedroom to take off 
my things without the slightest 
suspicion. When I came back 
into the sitting-room, the maid— 
a tall stupid-looking woman, much 
older than Watkyns—was stand- 
ing by the window. On the table 
was a tray with luncheon. But I 
had no appetite, and I went at 
once to the door. It was locked. 

‘There is something the matter 
with the door,’ I said, after fum- 
bling at it for a moment. 

The woman by the window did 
not turn or make any reply. 

‘Do you hear? I cried, irritated 
by her silence. ‘There is some- 
thing the matter. Open the door, 
please.’ 

She turned, and, sullen as was 
her face, she looked ill at ease 
with what she had to say. 

‘You cannot get out, miss. It’s 
as well to understand it at once. 
The door’s locked on the outside ; 
and, until he who has the key 
comes back, here you must stay.’ 

‘Are you mad? I cried, trying 
to crush down my fears. ‘ Give 
me the key at once, and don’t 
talk nonsense ! 

‘I haven't got it,’ she said apa- 
thetically. ‘It is no good being 
- angry with me. Iam as mucha 
‘prisoner as you are.’ 

‘Good Heavens ! I cried; ‘do 
you know that I am mistress here? 
My grandfather is ill, and I must 
go to him. Open this dvor at 
once ; or, if it is fastened, ring the 
bell.’ 

She made noanswer, but nodded 
grimly at the place where the bell- 
rope should have been. It was 
gone, and even the wire was 
broken. Then, when I perceived 
that it was an arranged scheme, 
a sudden feeling of helplessness 
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came over me. I remembered 
that a green baize door shut in 
the little suite of rooms, and would 
effectually prevent any alarm reach- 
ing the other parts of the house. 
The windows were securely fas- 
tened ; but even if I broke one, 
and shouted with all the strength 
of my lungs, the noise would 
hardly pierce the shrubberies. 
And yet, while I felt myself grow- 
ing paler, it seemed so ridiculous 
that I, the mistress, should be 
imprisoned in my own rooms! 
What could be the motive? Ex- 
cept the station-master, I had not 
seen any one who would be likely 
to mention my arrival. Was that 
why James asked me if I had 
passed the lodge? 

Was my grandfather really ill? 
Yes, of that, as the report came 
from Ainslie, there could be no 
doubt. This must be my cousin’s 
doing, out of revenge for my re- 
fusal of his suit. Improbable, 
almost absurd, as it seemed, that 
must be the case, though I could 
not guess his ultimate intention. 
I must have my wits about me. 
I ate my lunch, the woman wait- 
ing upon me respectfully enough. 
How wearily passed the hours 
until it grew dusk! and then a 
step sounded in the passage, a 
key was put in the lock, and 
James entered and locked the 
door behind him. He made a 
sign to the woman, and she re- 
tired into the bedroom, and closed 
the door. 

‘We won't beat about the bush, 
Amber. You have discovered by 
this time that you are my prisoner. 
No one knows that you are here, 
and, until I say the word, no one 
will know. The household is in 
confusion, owing to Sir Martin’s 
illness.’ 

‘He is ill! O James, how can 
you keep me here? 

‘I will tell you in a few words. 
Sir Martin, who cannot live three 
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days, the doctors say, made his 
will yesterday. He believes, 
Amber, that you will marry me. 
I have told him so. Will you let 
it be? and I will take you to him 
this moment.’ 

He drew nearer. 

‘ And if I do not—what then ? 

‘Then you will not see him. 
He has made his will in that be- 
lief, and has left all to go to me 
with the title, feeling sure that I 
shall do what is right by you. 
If he dies, or rather when he dies, 
you will be penniless, I am play- 
ing both for love and fortune, 
Amber. If you will not marry 
me, at least you shall take no for- 
tune to your husband.’ 

He said much to the same 


effect, but only excited more and ~ 


more my indignation and anger. 
I refused to bind myself, refused 
with scorn; and he left me, after 


telling me how futile was all hope° 


that 1 should be released unless 
I would promise to do as he 
wished. He avowed that he had 
planned to keep me at Ludford in 
ignorance of Sir Martin’s illness, 
satisfying the old man with lying 
excuses for my absence. But the 
news oozed out, as we know, and 
then my telegram announced that 
he was defeated—that I was com- 
ing. In his perplexity he hit 
upon the desperate scheme of 
shutting me up in my own rooms ; 
and with this success. 

All this he told me. So wild 
did it render me that I tried to 
take the key from him by main 
force when he rose to go. The 
woman pulled me back, and, 
sobbing bitterly with rage and 
grief, I flung myself upon my bed. 
Slowly the w hours of that 
night wore away. Now I would 
leap restlessly up, and try the 
door; now I would strive to 
move the woman, persuade, bribe, 
frighten her; but all in vain. 
Now I would moan as I conjured 
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up the picture of my dying grand- 
father, only a few rooms away, 
calling upon my name. It was a 
frightful night indeed. 

Early in the morning James 
came again; but this time he 
stayed merely to ask if my resolu- 
tion held out; and finding that I 
loathed him, he went sullenly 
away again. He was haggard 
and perplexed ; could my grand- 

*father have taken a turn for the 
better? My heart leapt high 
with hope, and then sank: would 
Sir Martin be safe in my un- 
scrupulous cousin’s hands? And 
this added another terror to my 
position. Through the baize door 
came no sound of life. 

At dusk he paid us a third 
visit. It was fruitless, though he 
told me that Sir Martin was 
worse; and, more dark-eyed and 
haggard than ever, went away 
again. This time I made up my 
mind that I would escape. My 
passion had worn itself out by 
this time, and: fear had taken its 
place. In the dark I sat and 
watched my passive keeper, and 
turned from her to glance found 
the room for the means of escape. 
I could, perhaps, let myself down 
from the window if I could get 
rid of her. If! Ah, that if! The 
riddle was to be solved in a dif- 
ferent way. 

About nine o’clock I heard the 
swing-door fall to with a bang 
quite unlike the stealthy way in 
which my cousin came and went ; 
then hurried footsteps along the 
passage ; and then the noise of 
some one searching for the door- 
handle in the dark. I sprang up, 
wild with excitement—pethaps it 
was with fear. My immovable 
companion even looked alarmed. 
We stared into one another’s eyes. 

‘ Amber! Miss M‘Michael, are 
you there ? 

O joy, it was Ainslie’s voice ! 
My heart leapt high with the 
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sudden revulsion. How the fear 
and dread that were overwhelming 
me passed away at the sound ! 
He knew our situation ; for with- 
out losing time he warned me to 
stand back from the door, and, 
throwing himself against it, at 
the second attempt burst it in. 
In a moment he was inside, and 
his arm round me. 

‘Take me to him, Ainslie ; 
take me to him!’ I cried. 

He knew to whom I meant, yet 
he paused as we were leaving the 
room, and looked into my face. 

‘Are you prepared for a great 
shock, dear? Will you be very 
brave? It is good news, my 
darling; better than you can 
imagine, There is some one with 


Sir Martin who has at present a 
better right to you even than I 
have.’ 

I nodded anxiously, not com- 
prehending what he was saying, 


but only eager to be by my 
grandfather’s side. We hastened 
through several passages, all de- 
serted, and indicating the confu- 
sion into which the house was 
thrown. In the corridor outside 
Sir Martin’s room all the servants 
were collected. They made way 
for us, but seemed in no degree 
surprised at our sudden appear- 
ance together. Ainslie opened 
the door, and led me softly in. 
The old man’s sight was fail- 
ing, and to suit it the spacious 
dark-panelled room was lit with 
numerous candles, which yet 
failed to dispel the gloom. My 
grandfather was greatly changed. 
His face was wan and drawn ; but 
the shadow of death seemed to be 
held at bay by the painful look 
of anxiety and doubt that pos- 
sessed his features. There was 
some one standing by his bed- 
side, away from us, whom I took 
to be the nurse. At the foot of 
the bed was my treacherous cou- 
sin, in an attituds, as we entered, 
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of indignant denial. He did not 
see us, or the servants, who, over 
our shoulders, peeped in with 
looks of scared wonder. As we 
entered, he took a step nearer to 
the bed, as if to separate the other 
two. 

‘I have told you, sir, my cou- 
sin has promised to marry me. 
In a few hours she will be here, 
and will tell youso,sir. Let the 
will wait until then. Can you 
not trust me, grandfather ? 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the old man, 
with difficulty ; ‘but let me see 
her. Why isn’t Amber here? 

‘ She is at Ludford, Sir Martin. 
She has been sent for, and ina 
few hours will be here,’ answered 
James, pretending to look at his 
watch. 

‘You lie, James M‘Michael ! 
She is not at Ludford. She is 
here, in your power ! 

The speaker advanced out of 
the shadow of the curtain ; at the 
same time that James sprang 
back with astonishment, as much 
at the voice, so wonderfully re- 
sembling Sir Martin’s, as at the 
sudden attack. 

‘ Who are you?’ he cried. 

‘Your uncle, your uncle, come 
back from the grave to confound 
your villany. Where is my daugh- 
ter? 

It was the stranger whom I 
had met in the railway-carriage. 
Only as one in a dream had I 
gathered the meaning of what 
was said. I felt Ainslie push me 
forward, I heard a rising murmur 
of surprise among the servants ; 
I saw James's blanched and beaten 
face, and my grandfather’s eyes 
turned painfully towards me. The 
room seemed to turn round, and 
as my father clasped me in his 
arms, I fainted. 


Left for dead by the mutineers, 
my father had been found still 
breathing, by an old servant, who 
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concealed him in a little low-caste 
village of the Rajpoot country. 
There, it is as wonderful as true, 
he regained his health of body ; 
but his memory was gone. For 
seventeen years he lived, harmless 
indeed, and venerated by the 
Hindoos of the village as a sacred 
person, and jealously guarded and 
supported by them as the source 
of their prosperity. At the end 
of those long dark years, an army 
doctor fell in with him, became 
interested in what he heard from 
the villagers about him, and by 
an operation restored him truly 
as from death to life. The seven- 
teen years were a blank ; but all 
that went before, down to the 
fight at Kolapore, was as the 
events of yesterday. He made 
himself knowr, and was recog- 
nised by many at Bombay ; funds 
‘and every assistance were sup- 
plied, that he might regain his 
position. You know how oppor- 
tunely he returned. 


My grandfather died a few 
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days later, with my hand in his, 
and his head on his son’s shoul- 
der. Of course, his will was 
altered; but James, though left 
dependent upon my father’s gene- 
rosity, has had no cause to com- 
plain. We have never seen him 
since. It was Ainslie, who, driv- 
ing over to make inquiries, fell 
in with my father, as he was try- 
ing to ascertain how things were 
at the park. They compared 
notes, and, knowing that I had 
arrived at the station, guessed 
pretty nearly the truth of the mat- 
ter. 

A few months later, Ainslie and 
I were married; and if my life 
before was a happy one, what 
shall I say of it now that I have 
gained both a father and a hus- 
band, whose only object seems to 
be to give me fresh cause for gra- 
titude? I have two homes now, 
Ludford and the Park, and really 
it would be hard to say at which 
I am most happy. So I will not 
try. J, STANLEY, 
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A recent holiday tour led me, 
after some wanderings in the 
Channel Islands, to pay a flying 
visit to the famous French towns 
of Dinan and Dinard, on my way 
to Paris. All journeys lead to 
Paris, as once they all led to 
Rome. Dinan and Dinard are 
within a moderate distance of each 
other—a drive or a walk. They 
have some very interesting and 
distinctive social features, At 
Dinan there is a permanent settled 
English colony; and Dinard is a 
great sea-bathing resort, whither 
the English, at certain seasons of 
the year, repair in considerable 
numbers. Of each of these places 
I shall have some notes to make. 
But let me strongly advise the in- 
tending tourist in Brittany, when 
he is crossing over, to visit the 
Channel Islands. Indeed, this is 
an experience which, at one time 
or another, ought to be that of 
every travelling Englishman. We 
had better leave Brittany alone 
than neglect the Channel Islands. 
Albeit so many have visited them, 
yet still, drawing upon one’s own 
experience, it may be possible to 
say something fresh on them as 
an introduction to this paper, if 
only to exhort my readers to visit 
Guernsey and Jersey before they 
proceed to Dinan and Dinard. 

For in doing so you have all 
the charm and excitement of 
foreign travel, while you are still 
practically in the old country. In 
@ curious sort of way you go in 
and out from French ways into 
English ways. The experience is 
as fresh as any run to the Conti- 
nent could prove. The scenic beauty 
of the Channel Islands is something 


perfect and unique. The social life 
of the place is also something that 
is extremely interesting and diver- 
sified. First, a practical word or 
two. As a rule, it is easier sailing 
from Southampton than from Wey- 
mouth, even at a sacrifice of time 
and money. People will even go 
from Weymouth to Southampton, 
at an apparent sacrifice, on this 
account. Make sure, in good 
time, of your quarters on the 
steamboat, especially as you may 
be detained for hours in the 
Southampton Water by fogs. 
Especially take care that your at- 
tention is called when you first: 
come within sight of the long line 
of Alderney island and of the 
Casquets. The lighthouse looms 
grandly, and the islets and rocks 
around you remind you of the 
perils of those seas through a long 
line of tragic histories from the 
death of Henry I.’s favourite son, 
after which the old king never 
smiled again. We should get 
some general idea of the Channel 
Islands beyond Guernsey and 
Jersey, of Sark, the wildest and 
raggedest of them all, Herm, with 
its splendid shell-beach, and little 
Jethou, which has been lately pur- 
chased by a Roman Catholic re- 
ligious order, and Alderney, our 
protection against the standing 
threat of Cherbourg—Alderney, 
with its grander name of Aurigny, 
as Macaulay says in his ballad of 
the Armada : 


‘Her crew hath seen Castile’s black fleet 
beyond Aurigny’s isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves lie 
heaving many a mile,’ 


There is a summer way of touring 
in these islands, which is eminently 
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sociable and economical, and might 
properly be extended to many 
places. There are pleasure-cars 
in which, for a florin, you may 
visit every place of interest in 
either island in succession. Two 
or three days will make you ac- 
quainted with every place in 
Guernsey, and a day or two in 
addition to that will carry you all 
over Jersey. You meet with a 
very sociable set of people on the 
car, and you ought to do your 
level best to increase the sociability. 
Some of the people are very nice, 
and I suppose that, in reality, 
everybody is very nice, if you only 
take people in the right way. 
Then there are pleasant hostels 
scattered over the islands, specially 


put in readiness for the car ex-* 


cursionists, where you have a capi- 
tal dinner at two shillings a head. 
There is just one drawback in 


these excursions—the presence of - 


the guide, who is part of the 
furniture of the car, and who in- 
dulges his gift of utterance some- 
times to a preposterous extent. 
He is a sort of Bard or Rhapsodist 
for his island, and, in addition to 
singing its praises, if he is a 
Guernsey man he will abuse 
Jersey, and if he is a Jersey man 
he will abuse Guernsey. Both 
islands, if we accepted both ac- 
counts, are the haunt of rheuma- 
tism and low fever. But all over 
the world you have the ugly symp- 
tom that men can hardly do justice 
to what is really good without 
abusing and vilipending what may 
be supposed to come into compe- 
tition with it. 

But we must not be content 
with the car system. The solitary 
ramble and exploration exactly 
suit the Channel Isles. Perhaps 
nowhere within so limited a com- 
pass is there te be seen such a 
variety of scenery. At this very 
moment I can close my eyes and 
let images of beauty pass before 
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my mental vision, In procession 
we have ancient castles and vast 
caverns, lonely lighthouses on rocky 
headlands, smooth firm sands, de- 
licious pastures with the famous 
Jersey cattle taking ‘their morn- 
ings,’ the green-arched water-lanes, 
the meadow - paths, the infinite 
variety of soft and stern in the 
coast scenery. St. Heliers is a 
most cosmopolitan sort of town. 
You find people from all Europe, 
with an unusual predominance of 
the political refugee element. You 
may distinguish especially the three 
elements of the French, the English, 
and the original Jersey element, of 
which the Jersey ‘ Lily’ is a well- 
known specimen. The human ‘lily’ 
abounds in Jersey, and as beautiful 
specimens abound in Jersey as 
have ever been transplanted. In- 
deed, the island is more Norman 
than English. Acts of Parliament 
do not run in Jersey, unless, in- 
deed, there is a special mention 
that they should do so. The old 
Norman institutions still prevail. 
I believe it was one of the pet 
ideas of Napoleon IIL. that these 
islands should be reunited to 
France, to which, indeed, they 
geographically belong; but Lord 
Palmerston declined to commit 
England to any congress for the 
rectification of boundaries, St. 
Heliers, I am afraid, must plead 
guilty to the imputation of being 
slightly fast and raffish. You see, 
all the luxuries of life are cheap 
enough at St. Heliers. You may 
get a thousand cigars for fifteen 
shillings, and there is a great deal 
of smoking in a thousand cigars. 
Neither are there any alcoholic 
duties worth mentioning, one result 
of this state of things being that 
at St. Heliers some people have a 
tendency to smoke and drink more 
than is really good for them. 
There are fine markets, and if you 
take lodgings at St. Heliers, it is 
an amusing part of the day’s pro- 
L 
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gramme to do one’s own market- 
ing. There is a fine new market- 
place, and its slabs are heaped up 
high with the delicious products 
of its gardens. The climate of 
Jersey is six degrees milder than 
in England, and the show of grapes, 
fresh figs, and early vegetables is 
immense. The Jersey people, how- 
ever, draw’ a very sharp line of 
distinction between visitors and 
residents. Of course there is al- 
ways a desire to treat best those 
who have been their customers all 
the year round. The morality of 
a fish-market is always of a very 
dubious sort, and I would advise 
no inexperienced stranger to com- 
mit himself to the tender mercies 
of the Jersey fishwomen at the 
market. Really to enjoy the island 
one must get out of St. Heliers 
and go to one of the lonely bays, 
where you may enjoy some of the 
fairest of all natural sights afar 
from the hum of men. I found 
my own retreat beneath the mag- 
nificent ruins of Orgueil Castle, 
and, making friends with the 
humble folk around me, I lived 
mainly on fish diet, and the 
choicest of red mullet and lobster 
rarely exceeded a shilling. 

There is one literary association 
which is especially interesting in 
these islands, As is well known, 
Victor Hugo resided both in Jersey 
and Guernsey. He first lived in 
a detached house in Marine-terrace. 
His little garden sloped down to 
the beach. He and his writings 
were proscribed in France, and he 
had partly to live by the sale of 
his furniture in Paris. The photo- 
graphs of his Jersey rooms are now 
well known in Paris. The Jersey 
people treated him with much re- 
spect, not because he was a great 
genius, but because he was a peer 
of France. He did not get on 
with the Jersey people, and he 
expressed himself so disrespectfully 
about the Queen’s relations with 
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the Emperor Napoleon, that the 
chief constable of the island in- 
formed him and others that he 
could no longer be permitted to 
reside there. Victor Hugo has 
done much for Jersey. He had 
described it as a bouquet as large 
as London, where all is perfume, 
light, and laughter. He has im- 
mortalised much of its scenery in 
his work, Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer. He then went to Guernsey, 
and took up his abode in a large 
empty place known as Hauteville 
House. This he fitted up and 
adorned with great taste. The 
house was full of splendid presents 
from his friends, and became a 
place of refuge for political exiles. 
It was in this house that he 
finished his greatest work, Les 
Misérables, It was published 
simultaneously in half a dozen of 
the principal cities of the world. 
One thing that will long be re- 
membered to the credit of Victor 
Hugo was the weekly dinner which 
he gave. to poor rickety children, 
and on whom it of course produced 
the most satisfactory results. The 
circumstance excited much atten- 
tion in this country, and similar 
dinners were given at Westminster 
and elsewhere. The dedication of 
his Toilers of the Sea was: ‘I 
dedicate this work to the rock of 
hospitality and liberty ; to the cor- 
ner of the old Norman country 
inhabited by the noble little people 
of the sea; to the isle of Guernsey, 
rugged, yet gentle, my refuge for 
the present, and probably my grave’ 
in the future.’ Here, too, he wrote 
DT’ Homme qui Rit. As soon as the 
misfortunes of 1870 came to pass 
Victor Hugo hastened to Brussels ; 
and after the capitulation of Sedan 
and the revolution he returned to 
Paris, where he was received with 
an ovation, and may be said to 
have lived ever afterwards in a 
chronic state of ovation. 

At last I leave Jersey and go 
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on for St. Malo, bound for Dinan 
and Dinard. I get my last view 
of the Channel Islands in the lit- 
tle archipelago off the French 
mainland, and the sea runs up in 
diverse inlets into the country. On 
the islet of Grand Bey is the tomb 
of Chateaubriand. He was born 
at St. Malo, as also was the Abbé 
La Mennais, who so greatly re- 
sembled him in his religious life 
and noble aims and aspirations, 
At his request his fellow-citizens 
have built a railing round his 
tomb, ‘pour empécher les ani- 
maux de me deterrer.’. St. Malo 
is really one of the Channel 
Islands, but it is connected with 
the mainland by a long causeway 
called Le Sillon. The town itself 
is thus bound within inexorable 
limits, and is crowded tightly to- 
gether ; and accordingly it is built 
high, and is imposing enough, 
surrounded by water and flanked 
by towers. But while St. Malo is 


thus limited, two other towns have 
sprung up close to it, which are 


practically its suburbs. One of 
these is St. Servan, which, indeed, 
is bigger than the mother city. 
They have an extremely ingenious 
way of crossing the water to St. 
Servan—a way very interesting 
and amusing, and which has been 
abundantly photographed. This 
is a flying bridge on wheels, drawn 
backwards and forwards by a sta- 
tionary engine. It looks a little 
perilous ; but beyond sticking fast 
for half an hour on one occasion in 
the midst of the water, it works— 
at only a sou a head—very well. 
The inventor makes, I believe, a 
very handsome income out of it. 
Then Dinard is the other town; 
and you can cross the Rance for 
it, any hour of daylight, in the 
ferry. Only as there are no night 
boats, you must either go to 
Dinan for the day, or stay there 
for a time altogether. It must be 
understood, however, that Dinard 
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is not as St. Servan, or even 
as St. Malo, however venerable 
those saints may happen to be. It 
is a very fashionable watering” 
place, as fashionable as any—as 
Trouville, or as Etretat, and far 
beyond Dieppe. The Rance laves 
both Dinard and Dinan ; the first 
at its embouchure, and the second 
when the vast tidal river has 
shrunk into « country stream. 
These St. Malo people are regu- 
lar sea-dogs. [Brittany is the very 
nursery for French sailors; and 
many a memory clings to St. 
Malo. It was called the Ville de 
Corsairs; and many a large for- 
tune has been made at St. Malo 
by bold privateersmen, who preyed 
upon English merchant vessels. 


- Twice we bombarded St. Malo in 


revenge, but took very little by 
the notion. And once a certain 
Duke of Marlborough landed and 


- burnt a lot of ships ; but, as Horace 


Walpole shrewdly said, it is not 
every Duke of Marlborough whom 
the French had to fear. After 
the French had been defeated off 
La Hogue, their navy took refuge 
here, and would have been de- 
stroyed, but for the local know- 
ledge of a man in the fleet of the 
course of the Rance off Dinard. 
One of the prettiest and most 
intelligible of Browning’s poems 
belongs to this scene—the fine 
ballad of Hervé Riel; the story 
how the simple Breton pilot, 
through his knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of the Rance, saved the 
French fleet from the overpower- 
ing English : 
‘On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen 
hundred ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French— 
woe to France ! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter- 
skelter through the blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a 
shoal of sharks pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to St. 
Malo on the Rance, 
With the English fleet in view.’ 


The St. Malo pilots declared 
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that it was hopeless to pass into 
the river’s mouth at the slackest 
ebb of tide. Damfreville made up 
his mind that he must run his 
ships ashore, blow them up, or 
burn them. Then out stepped 
Hervé Riel the Croisickese, who 
said he knew the Channel many 
years, man and boy, and would go 
first in the biggest ship of all, 
called the Formidable, and show 
the rest the way : 
* Still the north wind, by God's grace! 
See the noble fellow’s face, 
As the big ship with a bound 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage in its inch of way 
where the wide sea’s profound, 
See, safe through shoal and rock, 
How they follow in a flock ; 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel 


that grates the ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief. 


The peril, see is past, 

All are harboured to the last ; 

And just as Hervé Riel holloas, ‘Anchor!’ 
sure as Fate, 

Up the English come—too late.’ 


Then Admiral Damfreville 
called upon the sailor who had 
saved the king’s ships to name 
his own reward ; and the laughing 
honest sailor said that he had only 
taken them a run, and named as 
his reward that he should have a 
whole holiday to go and see his 
wife, the Belle Aurore. No me- 
morial remains of the pilot of the 
Rance who saved the remnant of 
the French navy : 

*Go to Paris; rank on rank, 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 

On the Louvre, face and flank : 


You shall look long enough ere you 
come to Hervé Riel, 


So for better and for worse, 

Hervé Riel, accept my verse. 

In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once 
more 

Save the squadron, honour France, love 
thy wife, the Belle Aurore.’ 


It will be remembered in this 
connection how much use Mr, 
Browning has made of the little 
town of Le Croisic in his poetry. 

St. Malo was famous for its 
dogs. I find this extract from 
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my notes relating to the curious 
old fashion of keeping a lot of 
dogs for the protection of the 
harbour : 

‘ We walked round the ramparts, 
and were shown the little gate 
down which were sent, every night, 
the watch-dogs of St. Malo, “chiens 
Anglais qui s’appellent dogues.” 
Shut up during the day, they were 
let out at ten at night, and recalled 
in the morning to the sound of a 
copper trumpet, by their keeper, 
styled the “chiennetier.” Enact- 
ments were made for their main- 
tenance, called the “droit de 
chiennage.” When let loose at 
night, a warning bell was rung to 
apprise the inhabitants, as they 
tore the legs of every one they 
met. Hence it used to be said, 
“Tl a été a St. Malo ; les chiens lui 
ont rongé les mollets.” In 1770 a 
naval officer, trying to force a 
passage, was attacked by a troop 
of these dogs prowling between 
St. Malo and St. Servan; his 
sword was useless as defence, and, 
exhausted, in despair he threw 
himself into the sea ; but here he 
was followed by the dogs and torn 
to pieces. A few days afterwards 
they were all destroyed by the 
municipality, and the custom of 
keeping them has since been dis- 
continued. In an old map of St. 
Malo, or “St. Malo de I’Isle” as 
it was then styled, preserved in 
the Imperial Library at Paris, is 
laid down near the “Sillon” a 
little sentry-box marked “ Corps- 
de-garde de nuit pour les chiens ;” 
and again, near the “Tour de la 
grand Porte,” is the “Pont aux 
Chiens.”’ 

It will be thus seen that St. 
Malo is substantially part and 
parcel of Dinard, or the converse ; 
and the fashionable watering-place, 
for what is most picturesque and 
useful in material things, has to 
fall back on the famous old sea- 


port. 
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Dinard has a charming site. Its 
bay has been considered by many 
to come very near in scenic effect 
to the Bay of Naples. Here the 
ladies, in exquisite water-toilets, 
bathe, chat, and flirt, just as is done 
at Biarritz and St. Sebastian, and 
there are cool caverns in which 
the Naiads may shield themselves 
from the noonday sun. ‘The warn- 
ing word ought perhaps to be said 
that, as Dinard is a very fashion- 
able, so also it is a very expensive, 
watering-place. The’ place is so 
expensive that many English peo- 
ple avoid the French season, and 
go a little before or a little after 
the bulk of the French visitors 
have assembled. As in many 


English watering-places, a house - 


for a short time, costs as much as 
for a whole year. There is here 
an English church, built for Eng- 
lish sojourners and 
through the kindness of one of 
Quite different 


our own clergy. 
from St. Malo, the place is entirely 
modern, its only bit of antiquity 
being a priory, with some monu- 


ments of the Montforts. The 
favourite excursions are either to 
Lamballe or to Dinan. To my 
mind Dinan is a fascinating place. 
The great highway to it is the 
river Rance, though there is a 
service of omnibuses to and fro 
between Dinan and Dinard. When 
I started in the morning a thick 
mist lay upon all the water, and the 
mist increased into a fog so thick, 
that at last the vessel was brought 
hopelessly to a standstill. It really 
was dangerous to go on, and one 
was helped to understand the story 
of Hervé Riel and his wondrous 
skill in piloting. Once or twice 
the fog lifted, disclosing gleams of 
what were apparently land-locked 
lakes, in this respect very much 
resembling the scenery of the 
Dart. At last it cleared away, 
and certainly of many varieties of 
riverside beauty which I have 


residents . 
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explored, I have rarely been im- 
pressed so greatly as with that of 
the Rance. There are lofty pre- 
cipitous banks which might serve 
for an ocean instead of for a river. 
The steamer ascends with the tide 
and returns with the ebb; a lock 
at Chatellier--such pretty sward 
and trees here-—always maintains 
enough water in the Rance to 
get up to Dinan. A ten-arched 
viaduct stretches across the stream 
and deep valley, saving a toilsome 
ascent and descent by the high- 
road ; and a little further on there 
is the primitive two-arched Gothic 
bridge, beneath which flows the 
diminished river, stealing from its 
distant urns beneath the chestnut 
woods, the haunts of wandering 
artists and lonely fishermen. 
Either a road, steep, winding— 
the Rue de Jerzual, so long the 
only entrance—or a path with 
footsteps cut in the side of the 
granitic hill, leads up to queenly 
Dinan, with its goodly terrace 
looking down upon the river pros- 
pect, its ancient tower, its spacious 
Place du Guesclin. Here again 
the French good-naturedly crow 
over us a little, for they tell how 
the Breton hero here fought and 
overthrew a false English knight 
called ‘Thomas de Cantorbery.’ 
The artists gather largely in this 
neighbourhood, for the subjects for 
the pencil both in town and coun- 
try are inexhaustible. As you go 
about the town you will see Eng- 
lish ladies leisurely sketching in 
the streets the old columned timber 
houses, with their quaint gables 
and corbels overhanging the narrow 
streets, and almost affording Italian 
arcades. The two churches here 
are well deserving careful and 
repeated examination, the more 
spacious and imposing one of St. 
Malo—he was in reality an old 
Welsh saint—having less interest 
and antiquity than that of St. 
Sauveur. This is a Romanesque 
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building, and, like the arcades, re- 
minded me of old experiences in 
the South of Europe. There is a 
museum rich in monuments of the 
old Beaumanoir nobles, still remem- 
bered in the town. There is some- 
thing very curious and interesting 
about the old Breton nobles. There 
is evidence which confirms Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey in one of its 
prettiest passages. A book called 
The State of Nobility in Brittany, 
published in 1681, says, ‘ When 
nobles are engaged in commerce, 
their noble blood sleeps; but when 
the derogatory works are over, it 
revives,” In the old castle of 
Dinan two thousand Englishmen 
were crammed as prisoners of war. 
When I visited Avignon I found 
that two thousand soldiers were 
quartered in the Pope's old castle, 
which must be ten times larger 
than Dinan castle, and it may be 
well believed, therefore, how those 
poor Englishmen rotted away from 
contagious disease. The French 
had just the same sort of story to 
tell about Dartmoor. They called 
it ‘vrai Sibérie,’ and complained 
how their countrymen perished 
through the heartlessness of the 
perfidious English. I think my 
own countrymen had greater reason 
to complain of what they suffered 
in Dinan castle. In. 1389 the 
local hero, Du Guesclin, held the 
castle successfully against the 
Duke of Lancaster. 

Many are the places of interest 
in the neighbourhood. First of 
all I venture to place the ruined 
chateau of La Garaye. We get 
disappointed with most places ; 
but with La Garaye I was not 
disappointed. It lies, as is the 
case with so many pretty places, 
only a short distance from Dinan, 
and it is best to walk. Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s beautiful poem of La Garaye 
tells the most affecting story of 
the lady of the chateau. It is 
very evident that Mrs. Norton had 
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most diligently studied all the 
scenery of the localities of which 
we speak. In his Correspondence 
Sir Charles Lyell repeatedly speaks 
of the Hon. Mrs. Norton. He 
meets her at dinner at- Bowood, 
and writes: ‘Mrs. Norton, who 
is really almost as handsome as 
ever, very ladylike, and clever, had 
an argument with Milman.’ We 
can believe that she argued suc- 
cessfully against the great histo- 
rian, For she has built up history 
most skilfully into her poem. The 
lady of La Garaye, in her youth 
and beauty, received an injury in 
her spine through a fall from her 
horse while hunting. For a long 
time, under the tremendous weight 
of this misfortune, she remained 
in a state of dejection and despair. 
Then a holy man came to her, and 
reminded her that she might con- 
vert the poor remnant of her life 
into pious and charitable uses. In 
her husband, Claude Toussaint, 
Comte de La Garaye, she found 
one who entirely sympathised with 
her aims, and both from religious 
feeling and from love of science 
made her wishes his own. They 
both of them quitted the gay 
world, and converted their chateau 
into a hospital for the sick and 
maimed. 


‘Her home is made their home, her 
wealth their dole; 
Her busy courtyard hears no more the 
roll 
Of gilded vehicles, or pawing steeds, 
But feeble steps of tuose whose bitter 


needs 

Are their sole passport. Through that 
gateway pass 

All varying forms of sickness and dis- 
tress, 

And many a poor worn face that bath 
not smiled 

For years, and many a feeble crippled 
child, 

Blesses the tall white portal where they 
stand 

And the dear lady of the liberal hand.’ 


It appears that the lady and her 
husband both made a careful study 


of history and surgery, and the 
lady herself became illustrious as 
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an oculist. The King of France 
was much interested in their work, 
and gave it full sympathy and 
recognition. Mrs. Norton has 
carefully brought together all the 
authentic historical facts bearing 
on the subject. The noble pair 
died many years before the break- 
ing out of the Revolution, which 
overthrew the hospital and de- 
stroyed the monuments of its 
founders. The massive gates of 
the park still remain, the fagade 
of one part of the building, some 
broken towers and decayed walls, 
an appendage to a farmhouse 
shown to travellers for the slightest 
guerdon. Mrs. Norton musically 
describes the scene: 


* We know the healthy stir of human life* 


Must be for ever gone! 
The walls where*hung the warrior’s 
shining casque 
Are green with moss and mould ; 


The blind worm coils where queens have 


slept, nor asks 
For shelter from the cold; 
The swallow, he is master all the day, 
And the great owl is ruler through the 
night; 
The little bat wheels on its circling way 
With restless flittering flight ; 
And that small bat and the creeping 
things 
At will they come and go; 
And the soft white owl, with velvet 
wings 
And a shout of human woe! 
The brambles let no footsteps pass 
By that rent in the broken stair, 
Where the pale tufts of the windle-straw 
grass 
Hang like locks of dry dead hair; 
But there the keen sound ever sweeps 
and moans, 
Working a passage through the moulder- 
ing stones.” 


It is remarkable, however, that 
good work, like that of the lord 
and lady of La Garaye, is carried 
on at the present time in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dinan; we may well 
imagine that a blessing still rests 
upon their labours and hopes. In 
the neighbouring Hospice des 
Aliénés there are some six hun- 
dred patients under the care of a 
pious brotherhood, and healthily 
employed in fields and gardens. 
Now, the foreign life which so 
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many different people agree in 
liking is seen.in great perfection 
in a place like Dinan. It is an 
English colony, and with a specific 
character of its own. It lies re- 
mote from common ways. It is 
not on the high-road to other 
places, like the English colonies 
on the Rhine and in the South of 
France. There is actually no rail- 
way in the place. The road goes 
nowhither. Ifyou desert it—and 
it will be sometimes judicious to 
do so—you will get into the abori- 
ginal Breton country; cheap, un- 
sophisticated, simple. Such too 
may once have been the character 
of Dinan; but it has changed 
now. For years there has been 
a large English colony, who have 
of course raised the prices, The 
English always do. But Dinan 
has always maintained a certain 
tone. There is always an abund- 
ance of uice people here. They 
live muie cheaply than in Eng- 
land, and they live more luxuri- 
ously than the French. The 
French families of condition do 
not come much in contact with 
the English families, for these out- 
number them. But the English 
families see a great deal of the 
officers—pleasant gentlemanly men, 
who often contrast too favourably 
with their provincial countrymen. 
It is an easy, /aissez-faire, lotus kind 
of life which is led. There is any 
amount of amusement in the sum- 
mer months, those summer months 
which are not being spent in ex- 
cursions to England or to the sea- 
side. In the summer there is some- 
thing like a regular emigration 
from Dinan to Dinard. I suppose 
it is an idle, frivolous, irresponsi- 
ble sort of life, an absence pretty 
well from all the routine of duty 
which ladies have to follow in 
English country houses, They live 
very mach in one another’s homes. 
There is lawn-tennis to any extent ; 
there are picnics and expeditions to 
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rivers and woods; and of course 
any amount of dancing in the 
evening. There is a clab, and 
about once a fortnight the club 
gives dinners to the ladies of the 
colony. Each lady has her day, 
and each day is given up to plea- 
sant, inexpensive, social life. New 
books and music come from Eng- 
Jand. There is a constant supply 
of periodicals, and by the system 
of clubbing together everything 
is made easily obtainable. Dolce 
Jar niente is the motto of 
life. There is a kind of love-in- 
idleness in the air. The subtle 
atmosphere is that of boundless 
leisure, of immeasurable rest and 
content, where one seems to real- 
ise the Earthly Paradise of Mr. 
Morris. 

From Dinan and Dinard we 
wander forth at will into the Bre- 
ton country, avoiding the better 
known places, and trying to see 
the Breton element as it really is 
—curious little towns destitute of 
the frottoir ; quaint timber dwell- 
ings with Gothic mouldings ; old 
Breton homesteads, dim Druidic 
remains. 

Life is rather hard with the 
French peasant; the men seem 
lank, the women worn with toil. 
The old trunk costume still lingers 
in country districts. There are 
the clean-laced trunks, hosen, or 
breeks, broad-brimmed hats; and 
often men will go about in goat- 
skins, like so many Robinson 
Crusoes. The women wear the 
white pretty hats, and oftentimes 
quite poor people will have the 
old costly point-lace, It is a very 
good thing to go out and see the 
old Breton towns at the time of 
the religious fétes known as the 
Pardens, such as Morlaix, Quim- 
per, Moncontour. The journey 
with which I myself was most im- 
pressed, though it is to the very 
confines of Brittany, was to Char- 
tres, in order to visit the old cathe- 
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dral. I hope that other tourists 
will lay their plans more carefully 
than I myself did on this occasion. 
I left the Paris train about mid- 
night, and taking my little bag in 
my hand, I sallied forth to*go to 
an hotel. But the town, as a 
town, was gone to bed. There 
was not a passenger in the streets ; 
not the sound of a footfall to be 
heard. At last I aroused the 
people at a café, and a fat old cook, 
or waiter, with a white coat and 
hat, compassionately declared that 
I might share his bed. This, 
however, was not to be thought of, 
and I sallied forth to try my luck 
elsewhere, but was rejected in 
language in which French polite- 
ness struggled with contumelious 
thoughts. My only course ap- 
peared to me to lie down on the 
pavement, lay my head on my bag, 
and wrap my martial cloak around 
me. Fortunately at this moment 
I descried a bell hanging by the 
side of a portal. After much 
lusty ringing a wicket-gate was 
opened, and I was shown into the 
only room—‘the worst inn’s worst 
room ’—and was thankful for that, 
as every other was occupied by 
military stationed in the town. 
The moral of this is that things 
are of the most primitive sort in 
Breton towns, the hours unexcep- 
tionally early, that nothing must 
be taken for granted, and that if 
you want a bed you must secure 
one in good time. It cannot be 
too strongly recommended to the 
Breton tourist that he should 
visit the cathedral of Chartres. 
Talk of the point-lace of Brittany ! 
It has been truly said that the 
screen of the choir is point-lace in 
stone, some of the sculptured 
threads not being thicker than the 
blade of a penknife. The cathedral 
is one of the finest in the world, 
the great wonder being the stained 
glass, of which there are one hun- 
dred and thirty windows completely 
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filled, and six hundred years old. 
Nearer at hand are the cathedrals 
of Dol and Rennes, the first Go- 
thic and the other Grecian—both 
much inferior to Chartres. It is 
a very interesting point in connec- 
tion with the churches of Brittany 
that they closely resemble English 
churches, and are said in many 
instances to be the work of Eng- 
lish architects. You can get on 
very well among the people if you 
talk Welsh. The best view of the 
towns is always to be had on the 
market-days; and if you take up 
your abode in some remoter Bre- 
ton town, unvisited by tourists, 
you may understand. the possible 
marvels of cheapness. Very plea- 
sant is this Breton land. 


Near Dinan and Dinard the 


country people live very sparingly. 
The wages are low, the living is 
humble to a degree. Yet out of 


their very penuriousness they con- 
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trive to save quite largely—that is 
to say, in comparison with their 
means. But though very careful 
in their diet, from the simple mo- 
tive of avoiding expense, they are 
not careful in what they drink. 
Cider is cheap, and coarse brandy 
from potatoes and beetroot is cheap, 
and the result is that there is more 
intoxication in this part of France 
than in any other. I am afraid it 
must also be said that there is less 
sympathy towards the poor and 
afflicted than is the case in Eng- 
land. And here the English resi- 
dents at Dinan come to the front. 
They have brought with them the 
habit of visiting the sick and re- 
lieving the poor, and the Breton 
peasants are all the better for 
their kindness. It is not without 
regret that I tear myself away 
from this Arcadia, and pursue my 
way to Paris. 








A CLERK OF A CENTURY AND A HALF AGO. 


——~>>—_—_ 


Ir there be one class of book 
more than another in which there 
are well-marked gradations of in- 
terest and of value, it is found in 
personal diaries. As a rule, they 
are like wine—age is an essential 
recommendation ; or, to change 
the comparison, they may be 
likened to violins—the older the 
article the better the note. A 
diary over a hundred years of age 
is certainly mellow, and ought to 
possess some antiquarian interest, 
even if the writer merely recorded 
his wardrobe and what it cost. 
That to which we are about to 
refer is a very commonplace diary ; 
but it is, nevertheless, interesting 
from the side-light which it 
throws on the social life of the 
lower section of the middle class 
of English society years ago. 

The unpublished diary of Mr. 
‘Stephen Monteage, of the York 
Buildings House, in Winchester- 
street, London,’ for the year 1733, 
is not a diary which, if printed in 
full, could be put by the side of 
the matchless Pepys or the digni- 
fied Evelyn. It fulfils none of 
the conditions which people are 
accustomed to regard as essential 
in a journal—nothing personal, 
nothing secret or droll or histori- 
cally valuable. It is rather con- 
spicuous by negative features. We 
have, however, carefully sounded 
it, and found its responses, al- 
though dull and commonplace, 
nay, even uncertain and vague, 
are yet full of quaint interest, and 
socially suggestive to the utmost 
degree. The interest will certain- 
ly be in direct proportion to our 
knowledge of the history of those 
days, and the vividness of our 


imagination in recalling and in- 
vesting it with a living voice. 

The diary, the survival of 
which, up to this date, in a 
large library, is unexplained, -is 
contained in about 300 pages of 
manuscript, bound up with one 
of famous John Partridge’s alma- 
nacs, entitled ‘ Merlinus Liberatue, 
being an almanac for the year of 
our redemption 1733, to which is 
prefixed the Protestant Remem- 
brancer.” The first thing which 
strikes one on glancing at the 
hand-written portion is the ex- 
treme legibility of the writing, 
and general neatness of the book. 
No doubt the writer’s clear and 
finished style of penmanship is 
explained by the fact that he was 
a clerk in the old South Sea Com- 
pany, and that good handwriting 
was an antecedent necessity ; but 
it is also universally true that those 
who did write in that age, as a 
rule, wrote better than the same 
class of persons, at the present 
day, have time to write. 

Our diarist commences with a 
hackneyed quotation from Othello, 
on the value of a good name; 
probably, as was the fashion 
of those days, now somewhat 
changed, he laid great stress 
upon his own reputation. This 
is followed by a political verse, 
‘Once more tlie Orange joins the 
British rose,’ showing that even 
as late as 1733 the influences of 
the revolution of 1688 were felt 
and reflected in the sentiments 
and fashions of the people. Next 
we have a ‘prescription for the 
palsy or apy nervous disorder,’ 
which, having regard to the hor- 
rible ingredients, we rejoice it is 
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not ours to take; then follows a 
more palatable one for the 
‘cholick.’ The diary succeeds in 
the strict order of dates. It 
would be hard indeed to find a 
diarist more irrevocably pledged 
to the rule, Nulla dies sine linea, 
or one who more loyally adhered 
to ‘it. From the Ist of January 
to the 3lst December, each of the 
three hundred and sixty-five days 
has its own proper entry, although 
the entry may be the merest 
commonplace, and of no lasting 
import, as we should judge, even 
to the writer, beyond the pleasing 
consciousness that he had religi- 
ously fulfilled his task. January 
Ist, 1733, was, we are informed, 
a ‘ Monday ; it began fair, wind 
north-west, continued fair, with 
sunshine ; night starry.’ He had 
a couple of fowls for dinner, 
because it was New Year’s Day. 
From this and other passages 
we observe that our friend gene- 
rally dined at home; that he left 
his office early; that he was a 
married man, and, inferentially, 
in the period called middle life. 
‘ At night I went to the Crooked 
Billet, in Sheer-lane, to see Sally 
Tickling, who is this day six years 
old. I gave hera shilling, wished 
her many, many happy birthdays, 
thence home. I pray God to 
grant us a happy New Year.’ It 
would appear that Sally was the 
writer’s niece, and that her father 
was the landlord of the tavern 
mentioned, and that Monteage 
dealt with him for his bottled 
beer, Sometimes we get an in- 
sight into household expenses, 
which is even more instructive 
than amusing. The price of the 
New Year's fowls is not stated ; 
but we find elsewhere three fowls 
costing four shillings. ‘ Paid 
house, one week, 2/.,’ points both 
to his probable salary and to the 
amount being allowed by him to 
cover domestic expenses. The 
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light which the diary throws upon 
the price of comestibles is valu- 
able; thus, ‘ Paid my wife to make 
a Twelfth-cake, 5s.; one gallon 
of brandy, 5s.; coffee and tea, 
5a. 6d.’ (the quantity is not stated). 
He pays Stephen Asseline ‘ for 
twelve months keeping my pen- 
dulum to Christmas, 5s.’ If Mr. 
Monteage did not smoke tobacco, 
which we feel certain he did not, 
he must have consumed, in ready 
obedience to the fashion of his 
day, large quantities of snuff, for, 
on the 5th of one month, there is 
the item, ‘Portugall snuff, 5s. ; 
again, on the 16th of the same 
month, ‘Paid + Portl. snuff, 
6s. 6d.; presumably a superior 


- quality to that purchased on the 


5th. Perhaps it was a quarter of 
a pound of the celebrated No 37. 
There is a tantalising reticence 


. about some of the entries, which 


niakes us breathe a wish fora little 
more information, just a few 
words; often one word would 
have enormously increased the 
antiquarian zest with which a 
Londoner, versed in the social 
history of his metropolis, must 
read even this meagre record 
of his forefathers. ‘Where,’ he 
will exclaim, ‘ did our diarist buy 
the pungent grains of titillating 
dust,’ of which he was so fond, 
and on which he expended, having 
regard to his position, considerable 
sums? If we ventured a surmise 
we should say that he bought it 
on his way to the Crooked Billet ; 
for, on his route through Fleet- 
street, he would unavoidably pass 
Hardham’s celebrated snuff-shop 
at No. 106, near Shoe-lane, and 
what Londoner in those days 
would buy his snuffs elsewhere? 
It was here that Garrick, John- 
son, Goldsmith, and all the civic 
and political notorieties of the 
day met under the auspices of 
Hardham’s ‘ Highlander,’ who 
symbolically invited from his place 
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their custom or their patronage, to 
talx politics, and buy his famous 
No. 37. It is said that Garrick 
introduced a sly recommendation 
of it in the dialogue of one of his 
comedies, and thus gave that par- 
ticular specialty (as we should 
term it) a prestige which con- 
tributed to John Hardham’s enor- 
mous, but well-deserved and well- 
applied, fortune. Underall these 
circumstances, we dare to hazard 
the conviction that our diarist 
purchased his snuff there. The 
Highlander was always a favourite 
sign with the snuff-dealers of 
London ; but Portugal snuff ap- 
pears not to have been much dealt 
in by the trade. The snuffs in 
vogue in Monteage’s time were, 
according to the advertisements, 
‘ prime London snuff, high and low 
dry’d Scots snuff, plain Spanish, 
old Havanna, rappee, Oronoko, 
and herb snuff.’ Some years after 
this date, subsequent to 1745, 
when the Legislature interfered 
with the Highland costume, it 
was considered a sharp pleasantry 
to inquire whether the edict 
affected Hardham’s Highlander, 
and whether he was breeched. 

In the month of May 1733 Mr. 
Monteage pays ‘Captain Pang- 
bourne 6/., one year’s rent of 
apartment at Brook House, Hack- 
ney ’ (afterwards converted into a 
lunatic asylum) ; from which it is 
easy to infer that whilst he re- 
sided in Winchester-street, con- 
veniently close to his scriptory 
duties, some of his family stayed 
at Brook House. The entries 
point to daily trips from the 
Flower Pot in Bishopsgate to 
Hackney, both by ‘ Mr. Stretton’s 
coach’ and also by hackney cabs; 
fare 5s., sometimes 6s. Even in 
those days 6/. a year for an apart- 
ment, where the sylvan shades of 
Hackney could be enjoyed, was 
undoubtedly moderate. 

He pays Peter Humphry 6s. 
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84d. for reading the paper, being 
twenty-three weeks at 33d. When 
he sends ‘a present to Hackney of 
three fowls aifd two pounds of 
sausages’ they cost him 5s. 3d. to 
buy, but the carriage is not alluded 
to. The cost of work and material 
is, indeed, notable on a comparison 
with their cost in our time, ‘ Paid 
George Lewis, for making my old 
black coat into waistcoat and 
breeches, 3/. 3s. ; paid for Holland 
to make six shirts, 3/. 6s. 6d. 7 aad 
the next month ‘ paid Mrs. Tom- 
lins, for making me six shirts, 9s.’ 
Poor Mrs. Tomlins might well, 
by anticipation, have murmured 
a wail such as that which after- 
wards found pathetic expression 
in the piteous ‘Song of the 
Shirt.’ ‘ Paid for a pair of black 
stockings, 6s. 6d.’ On Christ- 
mas Day he has a singularly 
mean entry: ‘ Paid for six mince- 
pyes, 3s.’ We fear this was 
in substitution of the traditional 
plum-pudding, which had not 
then received the support of the 
medical profession ; for, on turning 
to the journal, we observe, after 
the constant and unfailing meteor- 
ological note, ‘Showery ; wind 
S.W. Turkey and mince-pyes for 
dinner; being Christmas Day, I 
tarried at home day and night.’ 
Probably the turkey was a present ; 
but dry, meagre, and reluctant 
are all his entries. Was the turkey 
tender or tough? Who shared it 
with him? The weather claimed 
more notice than the turkey. On 
the previous day he bought three 
plays of Ben Jonson's, whom he 
always calls Johnson—The Fox, 
Alchemist, and Silent Women— 
for 3s. Probably he read them 
on Christmas Day ; if so, did they 
please his humour? Through all 
these three hundred and twenty 
pages we get no insight into the 
man gua man; his likes or dis- 
likes ; his thoughts or reflections, 
if given at all, are scant and brief. 
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Here and there, it is true, we 
come across episodes dryly re- 
corded, which are so natural and 
suggestive that, feeling the power 
of kinship, one utters hearty hope 
that all these good people were 
happy in their day and generation. 
Listen to this : ‘In the afternoon I 
walked to Brook House ; arrived 
there before five, and found my 
wife not very well. Mary Allder’ 
(his little servant-girl) ‘came after- 
wards on foot, notwithstanding I 
had given her 6d. to come in the 
stage-coach.’ We all have ex- 
perience of a little servant-maid 
or small office-boy of the same 
pattern. They walked and saved 
the money, or spent it in mince- 
‘pyes’ or some small luxury. 

We trace our old friend to three 
different churches pn a Sunday ; 
he was not, therefore, below the 
average of his time in religious 
observances, yet he does not ap- 
pear to have demurred to take 
his wife to Sadler’s Wells, which, 
at that date, had a disreputable 
character. He showed her the 
diversions there, then tarried some 
time behind the bar with Mr. 
Forcer, and then home in a 
‘coach.’ He goes more than once, 
and appears to have been person- 
ally known to Forcer, who was a 
man of education and talent, al- 
though the proprietor of the 
Wells. He was educated at Ox- 
ford, chose the Bar, and practised 
fora short time as a pleader of 
Gray’s Inn. But, himself the son 
of a musician, the pursuits of a 
music-house had irresistible charms 
for him. It was he who first in- 
troduced rope-dancing and tum- 
bling, and continued the acrobatic 
innovations till his death, in 1743, 
when the lease, furniture, pro- 
perties, &c., were sold to liquidate 
his debts. Another evening the 
writer spends at the Ship Tavern 
in Water-lane, Tower-street, and 
attests the documents binding 
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Mrs. White’s daughter for seven 
years as an apprentice to a ribbon- 
weaver of Cripplegate, when 101. 
was paid down, and 3/. for the 
girl’s clothing. The Ship is pulled 
down now, like so many relics of 
our tavern days. We, however, 
can remember it as a boy, con- 
stantly spending a few days there 
whilst waiting the return of the 
Amsterdam boat, in which our 
parent was a passenger. The 
rooms were large, yet wonderfully 
snug; the staircase very broad 
and highly carved; the house 
was never free of the aroma of 
coffee, of good cigars, or of invit- 
ing viands. How old the house 
was at the time of its demolition 
we know not, but in 1669 the 
Civil Club held its meetings there ; 
the old chairs used by the stew- 
ards of the club had the date 
carved upon them, and were long 
respectfully preserved. The club 
removed to Mark-lane, and, for 
all we know, may subsist still. 
Shire-lane or, vulgarly, Sheer- 
lane, whither our diarist so con- 
stantly repaired to see little Sally 
of the Crooked Billet, was Shire- 
lane at Temple Bar, so called be- 
cause it marked the boundary of 
the county and the City. The 
site is now covered by the new 
Law Courts, but at the time re- 
ferred to it was an endroit redolent 
of literary and criminal associa- 
tions. In it were to be found 
the Bible, the Trumpet, the 
Sun, the Duke of York, Angel 
and Crown, and many other 
taverns besides the Crooked Bil- 
let, some of which were notorious 
as the haunts of highwaymen, 
coiners, thieves, and beggars— 
Cadgers’ Hall; und, indeed, re- 
mained so down to the year 1868. 
We hope that Mr. Tickling’s 
house was an exception. One 
contemporary writer called it 
Rogues’-lane, and another ‘a filthy 
old place,’ About the time that 
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Mr. Monteage was in the habit 
of going there (viz. in 1738) a 
brutal murder was committed at 
the Angel and Crown, and Ho- 
garth painted a portrait of the 
female convict just before her ex- 
ecution ; but, on the other hand, 
thirty years before the Kit-Kat 
Club had held its meetings in 
Shire-lane, and Hoole, the ac- 
complished translator of Tasso, 
lived there. It was probably one 
of those mixed neighbourhoods, 
such as St. Martin’s-lane, Drury- 
lane, 
enough in the heart of London 
before people became nice as to 
their company, and scrupulous as 
to their quarters. 

The hiatus in the diary between 
1733 and 1738 is not explained. 
At the latter date the writer is 
found ‘at his house in Little 
Winchester-street,’ for which he 
is paying 20/. a year, less 6s. 8d. 
for trophy-money, and 2/. for 
land-tax ; 12. 4s. for New River 
water, 2s. 6d.a quarter for the 
Watch, and 10s. a year to Mrs. 
Skerritt for tythes; 13s. a year 
poor-rate; 6s. a year window- 
duty ; 3s. a year scavenging. At 
the beginning of the year he was 
paying 2/, 8s. for one and a half 
chaldrons of coal, and 3/. to Wm. 
Stephens for a year’s shaving. 
His love of meteorological re- 
search led him apparently to 
keep an eye upon the heavenly 
bodies as well as the wind. In 
January he walks to Sadler’s 
Wells, and on his return he notes 
‘amore than ordinary quick mo- 
tion in the moon.’ Evidently the 
moon, which was an object of 
curiosity to him, had a sinister 
influence on some of his family, 
for the very next entry is, ‘At 
noon coz. John Scobell called, 
who is disordered in his senses ; 
gave him three pence. At night 
Bell cat returned home.’ Two 
days later is the domestic entry, 


and Shoe-lane, common, 


‘ home.’ 
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‘ At night Allder drowned two of 
the kittens.” Why at night? 
Why had the deed to be consum- 
mated in the darkness? Our 
diarist felt, probably, that there 
was a sense of fitness in fasten- 
ing the event on ‘sable night.’ 
And the little maid who kept the 
sixpence, instead of riding in the 
coach from the Flower Pot to 
Hackney, was the selected execu- 
tioner. Probably the work dis- 
agreed with her, for immediately 
after comes this entry, ‘ Mary 
Allder went home to her mother,’ 
and at no other period do we find 
Mary going home. Even in mid- 
summer his propensity for long 
walks remained unabated. On 
the 10th of August he takes what 
appears from its frequency to have 
been a favourite ramble, ‘ over 
London Bridge to St. George's 
Fields, to the Queen’s Head at 
Newington, where | rested ; thence 
The next day he takes 
Stangate, Lambeth, Vauxhall, and 
so on to the Queen’s Head at 
Newington. Some of the items, 
from their mere quaintness, 
strongly smack of the true Pe- 
pysan eavour—thus: ‘2 Sept., 
Sunday, London burnt, anno 
1666 ; I pray God preserve this 
great city. I tarried at home.’ 
It is very singular to note how 
completely this commonplace jour- 
nalist avoided or subdued the 
universal propensity to dot down 
the refreshment of which he par- 
took when he was taking these 
facetiously called constitutional 
walks. He is constantly at the 
Crooked Billet, ‘and rests there,’ 
to use his phrase ; as constantly at 
the Queen’s Head at Newington, 
‘resting there’ also. Did he on 
these occasions drink Whitbread’s 
beer, or purl, or brandy-and-water, 
or Geneva (as the common gin 
was termed)? Ifhe rested with- 
out having refreshments, then the 
race of publicans who permitted 
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such a thing has strangely al- 
tered. He has related circum- 
stances quite as trifling ; but be- 
cause these would have enabled 
one to form a rough idea of his 
habits, by a singular perversity 
they are not to be found in any 
part of the diary. 

The diary ends, so far as we 
know, in 1746; that is to say, 
no further volumes have been 
preserved. The account of ex- 
penses for that year shows that 
his mode of living had slightly 
changed. He is now residing ‘at 
his appartments over Cripplegate, 
London.’ He is paying his ser- 
vant-girl 47, a year; however, as 
at that time a contemporary 
writer speaks of maid-servants 
getting ‘ of late’ 7/. and 8/.a year 
wages, we must infer that she was 
a very small maid-servant. Upon 
that point he affords us no in- 
formation. On the 31st of Janu- 
ary he presents his wife with a 
New Year's gift of 11 5s.; he 
pays 8s. for two gallons of brandy. 
He also pays Mr. Godman, a 
surgeon, 2s, 6d. for bleeding his 
wife, and two days after the same 
fee for bleeding himself. He also 
gives him (the doctor) 2s. for a 
bottle of wine to drink the duke’s 
health. Snuff does not enter into 
his expenditure this year, but the 
items for ‘ brandy, 8s.’ are numer- 
ous. He pays ls. 4}d. to Pitts, 
upon London Bridge, for three 
papers of pins for his wife, but 
only 1s, 6d. for a new pair of 
gloves for himself. He also went 
to the expense of 1s. ld. for 
three large candles for illumina- 
tion on account of the victory at 
Culloden in April 1746, and 
5s. for a pair of new worsted 
stockings; a bottle of red port 
ls. 8d.; and for two lobsters 
(query size?) ls. 2d.; Yorkshire 
ham, le, 4d. per Ib., but only 
5s, 6d. for a whole ham of twelve 
pounds; collared beef, le. 4d.; 
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and finally he pays ls. for a 
‘mouse trapp.’ Some of the do- 
mestic arrangements suggest curi- 
ous disparities in our social life 
of to-day as contrasted with his. 
He is particular to note when he 
washes his feet—a circumstance 
which induces one to surmise that 
it was not a constantly recurring 
duty, but somewhat rare. He 
tells us, on the 18th of May ‘my 
wife left off warming her bed for 
the summer season ; and on the 
19th he put on his new clothes, 
&c., for the summer season. 

In the last volume of his diary 
which we have been able to find 
he is more particular to note his 
suppers, as probably before that 
time he was not an habitual par- 
taker of them. Some of the com- 
binations are singular, and well 
calculated, we should think, to 
disturb the placidity of his slum- 
hers: ‘clary and eggs for sup- 
per, new cheese for supper, 
pickled salmon, pease for supper, 
strawberries for supper, pickled 
maykrill and collard beef for 
supper, pease and strawberries for 
supper.’ 

Towards the close of the last 
volume is an entry which excites 
our particular interest and kindles 
our fancy. As we have already 
seen, many of his evenings were 
spent at the Crooked Billet, and 
every entry of the visit refers in 
some way to ‘little Salley.’ Our 
conjecture is that she was the 
diarist’s niece, and that he, having 
only a son or sons, was profoundly 
fond of the little girl, but ‘ little 
girl’ no longer. Here is the last 
entry affecting Sally: ‘In the 
afternoon came to see us Mrs. 
Handcock, late Miss Salley Tick- 
ling, with Mr. Handcock ber hus- 
band; gave her 2s. 6d.’ There 
is no further memorial of Mrs. 
Handcock, and history is silent as 
to the occupation or career of her 
husband. Let us hope he was in 
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every way worthy of her, and 
that our old friend had no cause 
to mourn the match his ‘ dear 
little Salley’ had made. No 
reader can help feeling sympathy 
with the individuals represented 
in these pages. They are real; 
they lived, moved, and had their 
being as we have; and the mys- 
tery of death has encircled them 
with reverence. The last words 
in the last page of the volume of 
the diary contain a solemn re- 
cognition of Providence, but mix- 
ed so incongruously as to cause a 
reluctant smile. It runs, ‘ Gam- 
mon of bacon for supper. I most 
humbly bless God for all His 
great mercies and favours bestowed 
upon me and mine, as unworthy 
servants, this year, Amen.’ 

So ends the fragmentary and 
incoherent record of a common- 
place life; but withal as useful, 
happy, and reputable as that of 
the majority of men even in more 
conspicuous stations. For our- 
selves, we never pass the South 
Sea House, with its ‘ magnificent 


portals ever gaping wide, and dis- 
closing to view a grave court, with 
cloisters and pillars, with few or 
no trace of goers-in or comers- 
out, a desolation something like 
Balclatha,’ without conjuring up 
a small figure, of precise and staid 
demeanour, wearing that suit 
which cost him three guineas to 
renovate, crossing the stately com- 
mittee-rooms to his accustomed 
desk. There mending pens, 
glancing through huge ledgers 
eloquent of bubble enterprise, 
varied, possibly, by a gossip with 
his fellow-clerk Anderson, who 
wrote the History of English 
Commerce, or a condescending 
communication to the venerable 
beadle of the news of the great 
victory of Dettingen; then re- 
tracing his steps to Cripplegate, to 
enter, as he did, again and again, 
in-his diary, ‘Attended at the old 
South Sea House; none sub- 
scribed, nor no directors there ; 
between two and three returned 
home.’ 
R. KENNARD. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
QUESTION. 


Victor had silently given up his 
plan of going to Trouville, and 
any other lively ways of spending 
the last weeks of his leave. He 
had not in fact mentioned these 
ideas to any one but the Comtesse 
de Brye and her daughter, and 
their remonstrances, spoken or 
silent, seemed to have fixed him 
at Maulévrier. He was as philo- 
sophical as usual, and talked over 
Gérard’s plans with him in a 
brotherly spirit: one would have 
said that Victor regarded the 
course of events with satisfac- 
tion. 

Monsieur de Brye came once 
or twice to shoot with the young 
men at Maulévrier: he, his wife, 
and Frangoise drove over to break- 
fast, and stayed to dine in the 
evening. The two mothers did 
not find the afternoon at all too 
long, spent in discussing the pro- 
spects of their children. Madame 
de Brye would have liked to in- 
spect every room in the chateau, 
to take an inventory of its con- 
tents, and count up necessary 
improvements; but she found 
Madame de Maulévrier, though 
charming, a little difficult on 
these points.  Gérard’s mother 
felt that she was doing her best 
for him in entertaining these 
Women, neither of whom she 
liked in her heart. A strong 
sense of duty led her a long way ; 
but she could not be expected to 
see that the old furniture, which 
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had satisfied her young ideal, 
wanted any replacing for Gérard’s 
bride. Besides, there was no 
money to spare, and so necessity, 
as it often does, allied itself with 
pride, to make the Marquise look 
round on her faded walls com- 
placently. The Bryes of course 
were richer than themselves ; but 
that, in her view, was a mere mat- 
ter of chance, and in everything 
else she had the conviction that 
the girl was raising herself by 
marrying Gérard. 

“The girl herself was provokingly 
silent and cold. She sat for 
hours beside her mother without 
any sign of being tired or discon- 
tented, till sometimes, as if she 
had been a child of six, the Com- 
tesse would say, ‘Go and amuse 
yourself, Frangoise. Take a little 
walk, look at the pictures in 
the other rooms. It is not good 
for you to sit still all day, 
petite.’ 

One day Madame de Maulévrier 
joined in rather earnestly, and 
Frangoise for once left them un- 
willingly, for she was interested 
in what they were saying. Her 
mother, emboldened by the Mar- 
quise’s graciousness, had been 
asking some questions about the 
Mowbrays. She wanted to com- 
pare notes with her friend about 
them ; and their adventures at 
Maulévrier, their visit to Bois- 
carré, all the fuss that had been 
made with them, and finally their 
sudden departure, were subjects 
on which she was rather curious. 
Had dear Madame de Maulévrier 

at 
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heard from them since they went 
back to England? 

The Marquise answered a little 
shortly at first. Yes, she had 
one letter from Madame Mow- 
bray ; she was in distress: they 
had lost a great deal of money, 
and Mademoiselle Pauline was 
very ill. 

‘Poor Pauline! I liked her ; 
she was so pretty,’ exclaimed 
Frangoise. ‘Have you heard 
again, madame ? 

Madame de Maulévrier looked 
up rather oddly at the girl. 

‘ No,’ she answered. ‘ Did you 
like her, my dear Frangoise? 
Very amiable of you. Well, so 
did I at first, perhaps because she 
was pretty, as you say; but I 
found ovt my mistake afterwards. 
The girl’s character was odious, 
and she had been abominably 
brought up.’ 

‘Gérard liked them all very 
much. Do you remember, mam- 
ma, at Tourlyon, how anxious he 
was that we should know them?’ 
said Francoise, in a lower tone, 
opening her large eyes wide. 

Madame de Maulévrier looked 
at her again sharply. Was she 
innocent, or was she trying to 
find out something? It was a new 
thing to hear her quote Gérard 
or refer to him. 

‘Gérard did like them,’ said 
she; ‘but he made a very great 
mistake. So did I—I acknow- 
ledge it.’ 

‘Gérard is so amiable and un- 
suspicious,’ said Madame de Brye. 
‘I never feel inclined to like 
foreigners, for my part. But how 
was it that you found them out, 
dear madame, if one might ask ?” 

Madame de Maulévrier receiv- 
ed this question at first in per- 
fect silence. In another rhoment 
she would haye flatly declined to 
answer it; but Madame de Brye 
looked at her, guessed. something 
suddenly, and told Frangoise to 
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go out of the room. The girl got 
up slowly, looking from one to 
the other, with as much surprise 
and feeling as her small face ever 
showed now. 

‘ Where am I to go? she said. 

*Oblige me, my child,’ eaid 
Madame de Maulévrier, with grave 
dignity. ‘Go into the library, 
and find that book of Chansons 
Historiques that your father asked 
for at breakfast. I think it is 
somewhere near the window at 
the end.’ 

Frangoise went away without 
another word, and Madame de 
Maulévrier then proceeded to an- 
swer her mother’s question. She 
would have been very much sur- 
prised to hear that she did this 
untruthfully ; and, in fact, her 
own impression of the state of 
things had ‘been very much what 
she now tried to give to Madame 
de Brye. 

The Comtesse, as well as her 
daughter, had been aware of 
Gérard’s admiration for the Eng- 
lish girl, but she had always 
made light of it to Francoise, and 
she thought it was not a bad 
thing to talk of those people 
openly, now that the marriage 
was settled and so near. She 
thought mysteries were foolish 
things, and she also liked to satisfy 
her own curiosity, though hardly 
expecting to hear much from 
Madame de Maulévrier. She was 
a little startled by Frangoise’s 
frank expression of liking for 
Pauline Mowbray, and wondered 
too for a moment what the child 
meant by it; but she wondered 
a great deal more what Madame 
de Maulévrier meant by her 
strange hesitation now, her ac- 
quiescence in sending Fanni out 
of the room. Had there really 
been anything serious between 
Gérard and Miss. Mowbray, and 
was this after all the explanation 
of his backwardness? 
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Madame de Brye did not 
imagine that anything of the 
kind would or could make a 
difference now, but she thought 
she had a right to know the 
truth about it. 

Madame de Maulévrier felt that 
it was an awkward subject, but 
her one idea was to place Gérard 
above all blame. She saw that 
these people suspected something ; 
she despised them for it; and 
now she herself found it almost im- 
possible to believe that that scene, 
which had filled her with such 
anger and scorn, had ever really 
taken place at all, Gérard was 
mad just then, she told herself. 
He was not, and never should be, 
responsible for that moment's 
madness, which might have ruin- 
ed his prospects for ever. The 
girl was to blame, and nobody 
else, Madame de Maulévrier as- 
sured herself. Her just mind 
lost its balance when her dearest 
was concerned, and showed her a 
weak woman after all. 

‘There can be no reason to ex- 
plain these things toa girl like 
our dear Francoise,’ she said 
to Madame de Brye.. ‘ She has no 
idea what these English are 
capable of—nor had I till the 
other day. Gérard is poetical, 
fanciful. He admired Mademoi- 
selle Mowbray’s looks; and she 
certainly was a pretty girl. Then 
there was the amusement of 
her being English, and there 
was the link of her father’s old 
acquaintance with M. de Maul- 
évrier.’ 

‘Ah, ah! We quite under- 
stood all that,’ nodded Madame 
de Brye. ‘That was nobody's 
fault; it was all very natural. 
But you had some other reason— 
something happened ? 

Every line in Madame de Brye’s 
face and figure expressed the most 
eager curiosity. The Marquise 
felt it, though’she did not look at 
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her, and knew that it must some- 
how be satisfied. 

She wished she had turned the 
matter off lightly at first, when 
Frangoise was in the room; but 
it was too late now. 

‘I made a discovery,’ she said. 
‘I suppose there is some excuse 
for people who have been brought 
up without any sense of propriety ; 
but I found that Mademoiselle 
Mowbray had taken Gérard’s po- 
liteness for more than—that she 
was very sentimental—in short, 
madame, that she was a terrible 
coquette, in spite of her fair inno- 
cent face. And the best of it 
was—or rather the worst of it— 
she knew all the time that his 
marriage was arranged, so that 
she did her best to make a traitor 
of him.’ 

The Marquise ended with a 
short laugh, which Madame de 
Brye echoed cheerfully. 

‘ Indeed, as you say, these Eng- 
lish are capable of anything. But 
how did she hear of the engage- 
ment, I wonder? We had only 
mentioned it to our most intimate 
friends.’ 

‘ Heaven knows,’ said the Mar- 
quise, shrugging her shoulders. 
‘I only know that I was thankful 
when they went back to their own 
country.’ 

While this explanation was go- 
ing on, Frangoise had walked 
slowly away, across the great 
stone hall and through the ante- 
room into the library. She made 
no attempt to find any book ; she 
had forgotten all that; she strayed 
down the room like a creature in 
a dream. 

A flood of light poured in 
through the great window at the 
end, and her shadow trembled on 
the polished floor; the painted 
ceiling and the tall bookcases, 
dark and gloomy, seemed as if they 
would close down upon her as she 
went slowly on into the light of 
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the window. There she stood at 
the end of the sofa, just where 
another girl had stood with a 
much sadder heart than hers. 
She looked very pale and small, 
oppressed with a heavy load of 
loneliness. Maulévrier was always 
a little dreadful to her, in its stern 
cold grandeur; lately, perhaps, 
things had improved—outwardly, 
at least; Victor and Léon had 
made the place endurable, and 
Gérard too had changed almost 
provokingly. If he was always 
cheerful and polite, it might be 
possible to live, though she knew 
that she would never be contented. 
But she had certainly made up her 
mind ; and now came a crowd of 
new suspicions to overturn every- 
thing. What was it about this 
English ~ girl? Something more, 
evidently, than she and her mo- 
ther had thought — something 
which they did not intend her to 
know. 

‘ But I will know!’ said Fanni 
to herself. 

She stood in the window, and 
looked with unseeing eyes at Paul- 
ine’s favourite view. Marie Min- 
got crossed the park in the dis- 
tance, walking upright and cheer- 
ful under a load of baskets, and 
leading her little Jeannette by 
the hand. Then came two figures 
with guns, who left the path and 
were lost in one of the alleys of 
fading limes. Presently they ap- 
peared again under the trees, in 
full sight of the window ; they 
were Gérard and Victor, with game- 
bags hanging from their shoulders 
and a dog following them. Gérard 
was walking with his eyes on the 
ground. Victor only looked up, 
and saw that somebody was stand- 
ing in the end window of the 
library ; he took off his hat and 
glanced back once or twice as he 
walked on with his brother, but 
— not point out Fanni to 
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She now remembered, with 
something very like a shiver, one 
of her reasons for being dismal 
that day. Her friend Victor was 
going away ; he was to sleep that 
night at Tourlyon, leaving home 
late in the afternoon; the next 
morning he was going on to Par‘s. 
A most desolate and unreason- 
able feeling had come over Fanni 
when she first heard this news. 
She knew very well that Victor 
had stayed on here to the end of 
his leave simply because she 
wished it. She had been con- 
scious for some time of the sym- 
pathy between herself and Victor, 
of a mysterious mutual influence, 
by which never, to the end of 
their lives, she could be linked 
with Gérard. Fanni knew by in- 
stinct that this was rather wrong ; 
but she did not try at all to put 
it out of her head or to struggle 
against it. The girl, with her 
sad eyes, her restless mind, was 
something of a fatalist. 

‘ How can I help it if he likes 
me? she said to herself. ‘ He is 
the only friend I have.’ 

Nothing had ever passed be- 
tween them that the whole world 
might not have heard and seen. 
Fanni sometimes told herself 
that it would be very nice to have 
a kind thoughtful brother like 
Victor. Then one day she caught 
herself hoping that he would go 
to Africa, and not come back till 
they were all old people, and 
cared for nothing. Then she was 
a little shocked at herself, and 
felt like the bad heroine of a 
novel. Yet, after all, she was 
only one more of the victims for 
whom kind relations arrange every- 
thing, on the convenient supposi- 
tion of their having no wishes or 
fancies of their own. 

The thought of Victor's going, 
and of the dulness of things with- 
out him, put the English girl out 
of Fanni’s head for‘the moment. 
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She stood in the library window, 
looking sulky and dismal, and 
feeling. in the utter silence that 
reigned indoors and out, as if 
every body had forgotten her. She 
would not go back to the salon. 
Who was to know when her 
mother and the Marquise would 
have finished their confidences? 
If Victor chose to go away with- 
out wishing her good-bye, let him! 
Gérard probably would not re- 
mind him of her existence, and 
he was not likely to think of it 
himself. ‘This was the height of 
sulky unreasonableness, as Fanni 
knew very well, and she was not 
surprised in the least by the sud- 
den approach of rather hurried 
steps along the room. 

‘What are you doing in this 
cold room all alone?’ said Victor, 
walking up to her. 

‘ Nothing,’ said Frangoise ; ‘that 
is, mamma sent me to look for a 
book, but | have not found it.’ 

‘What book? 

*I forget.’ 

‘Shall I go and ask Madame 
de Brye, and then come back and 
help you to find it ? 

‘No; it does not matter—she 
doesn’t care,’ said Francoise. ‘ Be- 
sides, you have not time ; you are 
going away.’ 

‘Not quite directly,’ said Victor. 

To his quick ears there was a 
wonderful flattery in those last 
little words of hers. They sound- 
ed cold and commonplace enough, 
spoken in her low indifferent 
voice, with her face half turned 
away ; but Victor understood his 
old playfellow better than any 
one else did, better than she did 
herself. 

‘Yes,’ he went on, ‘I did not 
think I should be here now; but 
Maulévrier has never in its life 
been so pleasant, you see, and I 
have stayed in spite of myself— 
perhaps foolishly. The more one 
enjoys anything, the more quickly 
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one ought to bring it to an end. 
It never answers to lose hold of 
it, and let it bring itself to an 
end; there is a hopelessness in 
that which makes one feel like a 
fool.’ 

‘Sometimes one can’t help it,’ 
said Francoise. 

‘ It is a pity,’ said Victor. 

Then there was a long silence. 
She looked out of the window, 
and he looked at her, neither of 
them making the least pretence 
to be cheerful. Victor, in fact, 
was much graver than usual; he 
honestly regretted, just then, that 
he had not gone away three weeks 
ago, and wondered what good he 
had done himself by loitering on 
here. 

The silence was broken by 
Fanni, who appeared at that 
moment the more philosophical 
of the two. 

‘Well, I must not keep you 
now,’ she said. ‘ Perhaps we shall 
see you next month in Paris.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ said Victor; ‘ at 
any rate, in November.’ 

‘ Adieu, then,’ said Francoise, 
holding out ber hand. 

There was a little new hard- 
ness in her manner which Victor 
admired. He took her hand, bent 
over it, and kissed it. 

* Adieu, Mademoiselle Fanni,’ 
he said, and walked gravely away. 

But before he had reached the 
door she called him back, speak- 
ing quickly, and laughing in an 
agitated sort of way. 

Victor turned quite pale as he 
came back to her; he could not 
imagine what she wauted, and 
would have been glad just then 
to make his escape quietly. His 
philosophy had not quite reckoned 
on the pain of this parting. But 
he soon perceived that her excite- 
ment had to do with her own 
affairs, and not with him at all. 

‘Monsieur Victor, before you 
go—there is no one else I can ask 
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—will you tell me something 
about those English people ? 

‘What, did they interest you ? 
said Victor, stroking his mou- 
stache, and looking at her with 
the gravity of an old counsellor. 

‘Yes, verymuch. What made 
them go away so suddenly? I 
particularly want to know.’ 

‘I was not here,’ said Victor ; 
‘but I understood that they lost 
some money.’ 

‘O, I know, they were ruined ; 
but I don’t mean that. Why did 
madame your mother take such 
a dislike to them, especially to 
Mademoiselle Pauline? What 
did she do? tell me—tell me in 
confidence. They were talking 
about it just now, when mamma 
sent me out of the room, and I 
don’t see why it should be a secret, 
do you?’ 

She came a little nearer to 
Victor, her face alight with ex- 
citement. 

‘ Jealous, poor child; no doubt 
she had cause; but I wish I 
knew what really happened,’ 
thought Victor. 

* Chére demoiselle,’ he said soft- 
ly, ‘I certainly would keep no 
secrets from you; but I cannot 
tell you what I don’t know my- 
self, J was never responsible for 
those English people and their 
doings ; I never liked them from 
the beginning—’ 

At this point Victor stopped 
short, and hesitated .a little. He 
perhaps heard an approaching 
step, tor just at that moment the 
door opened, and Gérard came 
into the room. 

‘Gérard can tell you all about 
it,’ he went on, in the same low 
tone. ‘He knows, and it is his 
duty. I think I must leave it to 
him.’ 

He smiled and retreated, while 
Gérard, looking rather strange and 
dreamy, advanced into the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ANSWER. 


Francoise did not stop to think 
whether Gérard had heard his 
brother’s last words.or not. She 
felt herself strung to a pitch of 
desperate restless excitement. 
She never knew what made her 
call Victor back, and ask him 
that question just then; it was 
some wild incomprehensible feel- 
ing, as she saw him walk away, 
that now Fate was indeed clutching 
her fast, that her last chance of 
freedom, her last hold on the outer 
world, was going away with him 
to Paris through that tall dark 
door. She was to be left among 
all these people, to be tied and 
gagged and kept in any darkness 
they pleased, and not even allowed 
to know her own concerns, with 
which she now felt sure that this 
English girl was mixed up in some 
mysterious way. For a moment 
she had forgotten this cause of 
trouble, in the sadness of Victor’s 
farewell; but before he was gone 
it came rushing into her mind 
again, and she could not help call- 
ing her friend back. 

Now he was really gone, and 
she was left alone with Gérard, 
the proper person, after all, to 
make explanations and relieve her 
anxieties. She looked at him as 
he came along the room ; he was 
more like his old self that day— 
grave and quiet. His eyes fell on 
Francoise, but hardly as if he saw 
her, wandering on to the window 
behind her, and the waving trees. 
He could not, of course, know 
that he and Francoise were think- 
ing of the same person, and it was 
no wonder that he started and 
coloured painfully when his 
fiancée, standing in the same place 
where Pauline had stood that re- 
membered. morning, said to him 
suddenly, ' 
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‘I wish you would tell me 
what has become of Mademoiselle 
Mowbray.’ 

For a moment Gérard was so 
much confused that he did not 
know how to answer her; all his 
new coolness had fled; he could 
hardly meet Fanni’s eyes, which 
were fixed on him with a sort of 
eager determination. But this 
could not last. Gérard recovered 
himself, ~walked slowly forward, 
and leaned against the window, 
with his back to the light. 

‘I have not heard from Mon- 
sieur Mowbray since they went 
back to England,’ he said quietly. 
‘Has Victor wished you good- 
bye? he is just going.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Francoise. ‘ Ihave 
often wondered, do you know, 
why your English friends went 
away so suddenly. They were 
everything, and then they were 
nothing. I don’t think it is nice 
of you to forget them, and never 
to talk about them. Iam sure 
they all thought you liked them 
very much.’ 

She admired her own power of 
sarcasm ; but apparently it was 
wasted on Gérard, who answered 
gravely, without lifting his eyes, 
‘You ask why they went away so 
suddenly. A bank broke in Eng- 
land, and they lost nearly all they 
had. That was why they went 
away.’ 

‘Mon. Dieu!’ said Frangoise. 
‘ And is that why you have for- 
gotten them, and ceased to like 
them? What a beautiful reason! 
You certainly are a friend worth 
having.’ 

‘I have not forgotten them,’ 
Gérard answered rather shortly. 

‘Why do you never talk about 
them? What did they do to 
make your mother angry? that is 
what I want to know. Why does 
she say that Mademoiselle Pauline 
is pry and abominably brought 
up 
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‘ When did she say that ? said 
Gérard, very low. 

‘Just now—to my mother, who 
was asking her the same sort of 
questions that I am asking you. 
And then, when my mother asked 
her why she thought so, she would 
not answer while I was in the 
room. So they sent me away ; 
but I mean to know all about it, 
in spite of them.’ 

* My mother is prejudiced ; she 
judged them unjustly,’ said Gérard. 
* But why do you trouble yourself 
about it? They are gone away, 
and we shall never see them again. 
The past is dead, and I advise 
you to bury it, as we do.’ 

* Merci !’ said Francoise, a little 
mockingly. ‘I think I should 
like first to be quite sure that it 
is dead.’ 

Then it struck her that she was 
speaking very plainly, and that 
Gérard could hardly be stupid 
enough to misunderstand her. 
She also felt sure that her sus- 
picions were right, and that 
Madame de Maulévrier had good 
reason to be angry with Pauline. 
She herself was not exactly angry 
with Pauline; a triumphant feel- 
ing of possible freedom was creep- 
ing over her. She forgot all her 
shyness, her stiffness with Gérard, 
and watched him for a minute in 
breathless silence, too much ex- 
cited to be frightened at what she 
was doing. Gérard himself was 
horribly annoyed, and did not 
know what to say. 

‘ The past is dead,’ he repeated, 
aftera long pause. ‘ You must 
be generous enough to take my 
word for it ; that is all I can say.’ 

‘What has generosity to do 
with it? I am not generous; I 
never was, and I hate to have 
things hidden from me. It is 
bad enough, without being buried 
in mysteries as well. I shall make 
my mother tell me all that Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier has told her.’ 
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*You must please yourself, 
said Gérard. 

‘Very well, as you cannot 
answer such a simple question.’ 

‘What was the question? he 
said absently. 

Francoise laughed. ‘ How did 
Mademoiselle Mowbray become 
suddenly detestable ? 

* Mademoiselle Mowbray is not 
to be blamed,’ said Gérard sternly 
and haughtily. ‘I tell you, [ 
cannot account for other people’s 
prejudices; but, as you are so anx- 
ious to know the truth, I, not 
she, am the person not to be for- 
given. She was odiously treated 
here, and, as you wish me to con- 
fess everything, the thought of 
my own part in it all is enough 
to make me die of shame.’ 

Francoise stood gazing at him, 
her large eyes wide open, and her 
cheeks pale with astonishment. 
This passion in Gérard was a re- 
velation to her. Her vague dis- 
contented suspicions had suddenly 
become startling realities, and, 
whatever Gérard might say, the 
past was not dead to him. 

*You tell me this!’ she said, 
half under her breath. 

‘Yes ; I answer your question,’ 
said Gérard. 

He was leaning on the back of 
the sofa, and, for a moment, he 
covered his face with his hand. 
Then he suddenly held it out to 
her. 

*Can you forgive me? he said. 
‘I was mad, but I am in my right 
senses now.’ 

* No,’ said Frangoise. 

She turned round and walked 
away, as if she meant to leave 
him there ; but she lingered and 
hesitated, and came slowly back 
again. A new dignity and spirit 
seemed to have come to the girl ; 
yet her expression, as she looked 
at Gérard, was not scornful or 
angry, as one might have fancied ; 
on the contrary, there was a cer- 
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tain sweetness in it, and, to his 
anxious interested eyes, she had 
never looked so well as she did 
then. 

‘Poor Gérard!’ she said, half 
to herself. He winced a little, 
but listened silently. ‘Now we 
may speak the truth to each other,’ 
she said. ‘I am glad I asked 
you, and Iam glad you told me 
this. You have suffered a great 
deal because of me—hating me 
all the time, and—’ 

‘No, never,’ interrupted Gérard 
earnestly. ‘I meant—’ 

‘I know you meant to be very 
polite and nice,’ said Frangoise. 
‘But you wished that I had 
never existed.’ 

‘I never wished anything of 
the kind.’ 

‘Ah, well, I suppose if I had 
died, it would not have done you 
much good. Don’t interrupt me 
again, for I want to say something. 
Do you remember, when you came 
to Tourlyon in the summer, you 
asked me if I liked this arrange- 
ment; and you said if I did not, 
it should be put an end to, and 
that anything that I wished was 
possible? And I was a little ig- 
norant coward, and afraid of my 
parents, and I said I did not 
wish for any change. Do you 
remember ? 

* Yes,’ said Gérard. 

‘ But since then I have not seen 
very much of you, it is true, but 
enough to show me one thing— 
that you and I could never, never, 
never be happy together, if we 
had been married for a thousand 
years.’ She stopped, blushing 
scarlet, as if suddenly aware that 
she was speaking very vehemently, 
and saying things that would have 
made her mother scream. ‘ Don’t 
you agree with me? she said, in 
a lower tone. 

‘You may be right,’ said Gérard 
sadly, ‘ but still—’ 

‘Don’t argue, it is only half 
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your fault,’ she said. ‘ But I want 
to say that now I have changed 
my mind, and I do not like this 
arrangement; and they may all say 
what they please, I will not con- 
sent to it.’ 

‘It is very sudden,’ stammered 
Gérard. 

‘It seems sudden to you,’ said 
the strange girl, ‘ but you only see 
one reason, and I have several. 
O, I am very glad that 1 spoke to 
you this afternoon! Now give 
me your word—if all these people 
wish to insist on going on with 
it, you will refuse as firmly as I 
do,’ 

‘Of course it is for you to de- 
cide,’ said Gérard. ‘ But—what 
am I to do? 

‘Go to England,’ answered 
Fanni; and then slie was suddenly 
seized with shame, and, turning 
away from Gérard, hurried out of 
the room. 

He followed her a few steps, 
and then went back to the win- 
dow, and stood there frowning 
and gazing out at the trees. His 
thoughts were in a wild tumult ; 
an incredible rapture of happiness 
was trying to overwhelm them all, 
but not quite successfully. One 
happy truth, at any rate, he might 
lay hold of: he was free. Who 
could have fancied Frangoise an 
angel of deliverance, undoing his 
chains herself and setting him 
free? His feeling towards her 
just then was not far short of 
adoration ; he called her to him- 
self a noble girl, and wished all 
the women in the country were 
like her. Then he gladly forgot 
her for a few minutes; she and 
her nobleness did not matter to 
him any more ; and he lost himself 
in a dream of some one else, from 
which he was roused by Victor's 
Voice calling. 

‘I thought you were gone,’ he 
said, waking up suddenly, and 
going to meet his brother. 
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‘Did you? I am going now,’ 
said Victor, looking at him with a 
certain curiosity. 

He did not understand the half- 
conscious happiness in Gérard’s 
face. Evidently he and Fanni 
had not quarrelled; on the con- 
trary, their interview must have 
been perfectly satisfactory to both 
of them ; for he had met Fanni 
just now in the hall, and though 
she hardly spoke to him, her face 
looked quite soft and smiling, and 
as happy as Gérard’s. Two fools 
—two heartless fools — Victor 
called them in his own mind. He 
felt cold and angry, and wondered 
what sort of sentiment Gérard had 
pumped up to quiet Fanni’s jeal- 
ous suspicions; but of course 
Gerard was not likely to give him 
any explanation. 

‘I have been telling the Com- 


tesse that I hope I may see then 


next month in Paris,’ said Victor. 
‘I suppose you will be there too? 

‘In Paris! I don’t know,’ said 
Gérard. 

‘I think you will find I am 
right. I hope everything will go 
smoothly ; and now I must be off.’ 

Gérard looked at him more 
dreamily than ever, and seemed to 
be going to speak, but his speech 
resolved itself into, ‘Ah, good- 
bye!’ His new liberty felt like 
something so filmy, so evanes- 
cent, that he dared not put it into 
words yet. Victor, besides, would 
almost certainly tell him that any 
change was impossible now—that 
the marriage must go on in spite 
of Frangoise and her whims— 
Victor had entered so cordially 
into his mother’s plans about it, 
and thought it such a good thing. 
He was not a satisfactory confi- 
dant at any time, and now he 
would be a dangerous one. 

As these thoughts passed 
through Gérard’s mind, his mo- 
ther’s plans, the sacrifice his 
brothers had made for him, he 
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knew how much afraid he was of 
his mother. Could Frangoise de 
Brye’s resolution stand against 
hers? That was the question ; and 
as Gérard asked it, he felt as if 
the last half-hour had been no- 
thing but an exciting dream; 
‘the cold despotism of fact’ was 
beginning to reassert itself. 

They all went out to see Victor 
drive away. M. de Brye and 
Léon had come in from shooting, 
and a cheerful party was assem- 
bled on the steps. All were 
there but Francoise; at least 
Gérard thought so, as he stood 
silently among the others; but 
then he heard ‘Adieu, made- 
moiselle,’ from Victor, and look- 
ing round he saw a flushed 
smiling face in the background, 
full of a spirit, a triumph, which 
amazed him, it was so unlike 
Her. The weary, wistful, discon- 
tented Fanni, for once in her life, 
looked gay. 

Victor felt furious, and drove 
off biting his lips, calling her a 
heartless child half the way to 
Tourlyon. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
NEW PLANS. 


‘Nonsense, Léon! you are 
mad, you are dreaming, my dear 
child. Madame la Marquise could 
never allow it!’ exclaimed Mon- 
sieur Olivier, in great excite- 
ment. 

His little study was full of 
morning sunshine, in the full 
glow of which he was sitting in 
his armchair; his gray curls 
flowed out under his black skull- 
cap; his pale thin face and in- 
telligent eyes were turned towards 
Léon, who had taken a chair near 
the door. Léon could not help 
laughing a little under his mous- 
tache, as he caressed the cat on 
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his knee, at the unfeigned, in- 
credulous horror his news had 
caused. , 

‘They have taken it into their 
own hands,’ he said, trying not to 
laugh, for his old tutor was very 
serious. ‘But perhaps I ought 
not to have told you so suddenly, 
monsieur le Curé,’ he added, as 
an agreeable afterthought, for it 
occurred to him that the Curé 
might have another fit. 

‘What a misfortune! It is 
Gérard’s fault, I suppose; alas, 
perhaps it is my fault, for keeping 
him here that Sunday when he 
ought to have been at the Maison 
Blanche. But I was too ill to 
think. Foolish, wicked boy, what 
has he done ! 

‘Nothing at all, I tell you,’ 
said Léon positively. ‘ Every- 
thing has gone on well for a fort- 
night. Gérard was not dreaming 
of any change. It is Mademoi- 
selle Francoise herself who has 
done it all. She simply says she 
will not marry him. My mother 
had the letter from Madame de 
Brye an hour ago, as I say. 
Madame de Brye is almost as 
furious as my mother; but she 
says she can do nothing, Fanni 
will listen to nothing; and as for 
Gérard, he will only say that she 
told him the same yesterday after- 
noon, and that he was quite un- 
prepared for it, but that he will 
never keep a girl to an engage- 
ment that she wishes to break off. 
So there is nothing to be done 
with either of them, and we are 
all in despair.’ 

Léon certainly smiled a little 
as he told this tragical story ; but 
the Curé was now leaning forward 
on the table, resting his forehead 
on his hands. 

‘She is a most independent 
young lady,’ he said. ‘* Who 
could she possibly prefer to 
Gérard ? 

Léon became grave at this, 
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lifted his eyebrows, and looked a 
little mysterious. 

‘I mean,’ said the Curé, ‘ who 
could be more attractive than a 
chevalier like Gérard? She must 
be very difficult to please; but wo- 
men are always like that, [ believe 
—if you show them one path, 
they are sure to take another.’ 

‘Tam not sure, though, that 
she and Gérard—their characters, 
I mean—were made for each 
other,’ said Léon, thougbtfully 
stroking the cat. 

‘They were,’ answered the 
Curé positively. ‘ Providence and 
their parents had arranged that 
they should marry—that proves 
it.’ 

‘Their parents, monsieur le 
Curé, but possibly not Provi- 
dence,’ Léon suggested shyly; 
and he was rather glad that his 
old tutor took no notice of this 
remark, which might havesounded 
a little impious in his ears. 

‘Poor Madame de Maulévrier !’ 
said the Curé; and he pushed 
back his chair, and walked rather 
feebly up and down the room. 
‘A new marriage for Gérard,’ he 
went on muttering, ‘all her plans 
defeated—perhaps all that trouble 
with him over again. No, he 
could not be such a fool, he must 
have forgotten by this time. But 
it is too hard on his mother. 
How does your poor mother take 
it, Léon? But first tell me, how 
does Gérard take it? 

‘Gérard is very quiet, and 
rather dismal ; but not very,’ an- 
swered Léon, with cheerfulness. 
‘ My mother—well, I would ad- 
vise Mademoiselle Fanni to keep 
out of her way for the present. 
Madame de Brye thinks so too, I 
suppose, for she says that unless 
Fanni comes to her senses, they 
will go away to Tourlyon to- 
morrow.’ 


‘Is your mother angry with 
Gérard ? ae 
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* No, not very, for of course it 
is not actually his fault. But I 
tell you, monsieur le Curé, we are 
all in despair.’ 

It was no wonder. Francoise 
de Brye’s resolution was like a 
thunderbolt from a clear blue sky, 
unexpected and dreadfal. The 
scandal, the wickedness, of break- 
ing off an engagement in this 
way had been set before her last 
night with the utmost plainness 
by her mother, who absolutely 
cried with indignation, but with- 
out producing any effect on the 
heartless girl M. de Brye’s be- 
haviour was very weak. When 
his wife called him in to support 
her authority over Frangoise, he 
did nothing but look doubtfully 
at the child, and say it was a 
great pity. 

‘It would be a greater pity, 
papa, for me to marry and be 
miserable,’ said Frangoise, going 
up to him, and looking at him 
earnestly, with her hand on his 
arm 

‘Yes, Fanni, I think it would,’ 
said the foolish father. 

Madame de Brye was really 
despairing, for Frangoise would 
not even give her any good reason 
for breaking off the engagement. 
A very sensitive girl might have 
found it in what the Marquise 
had said about Pauline Mowbray; 
but Fanni, her mother knew, had 
heard nothing of that. She said 
it was not Gérard’s fault in any 
way, she liked Gérard very much ; 
it was all her own doing, and she 
had done it simply because she 
felt sure that they would not be 
happy together ; she had told him 
80 


‘And was he willing to give 
you up? asked Madame de Brye 
bitterly. 

‘Not very,’ said Fanni, who 
certainly bore Gérard no malice 
on this occasion. 

‘And his poor mother, what 
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will she do? said M. de Brye, 
with a slight chuckle. ‘ Afterall 
her troubles and exertions! She 
will send him here to-morrow 
morning to beg you to change 
your mind again.’ 

‘He will not 
Fanni. 

*Too proud ; and that is much 
to his credit,’ said M. de Brye. 

‘Mon Dieu, Alphonse!’ ex- 
claimed his wife ; ‘ you treat the 
child as if she had done some- 
thing nice and good, instead of 
having almost committed a crime. 
Yes, mademoiselle, it is a crime 
to break one’s word. Go to your 
room and think about it. I will 
hear no more to-night.’ 

‘My dear friend,’ said M. de 
Brye, when Frangoise had wished 
them good-night, and gone obe- 
diently away, ‘I hate tyranny. 
When one is given an only child, 
it is not to make her miserable, 
do you see. It is only the other 
day, when you were a little angry 
with Monsieur Gérard, you talked 
yourself of making some other 
arrangement, and even mentioned 
names—do youremember? Fanni 
is a naughty child, of course, but 
I believe this may be for the best 
—he is an odd fellow, Gérard. 
Some more reasonable man would 
be a better match for her. The 
person I am really sorry for is 
Madame de Maulévrier; she has 
planned this for years,’ 

‘If Victor had been the eldest 
son! said Madame de Brye re- 
gretfully. 

‘Ah, yes. And it might have 
been so arranged. Victor might 
have been made the eidest. I 
thought of it at the time. But, 
with her crazy love for Gérard, 
she never would have con- 
sented.’ 

‘That is natural, after all. 
Well, she will soon find some one 
else for her precious Gérard—a 
person of no family, perhaps ; for 


come,’ said 
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no one would care, except from 
old friendship—’ 

‘Poor woman! But she is very 
proud,’ said M. de Brye. ‘ Yes, 
I am sorry for her.’ ¥ 

The Marquise de Maulévrier 
would, perhaps, have said that 
a great deal of this pity was 
wasted on her. The shock was 
certainly upsetting ; but in a few 
hours she began to console her- 
self, and to see all the disadvan- 
tages of the Brye connection. For 
instance, she had never liked 
Frangoise personally, and it would 
not have been pleasant, after all, 
to spend her days with an ill- 
tempered, obstinate daughter-in- 
law. If the girl’s own parents 
could not manage her, her hus- 
band and his mother would pro- 
bably also have failed. 

Then Madame de Brye was a 
mixture of prying and stupidity ; 
Monsieur de Brye was a bore ; 
and none of them, the Marquise 
was sure, had the smallest real ap- 
preciation of Gérard. His mother 
treated Gér-rd as an injured hero; 
and, after the first ten minutes, 
was not angry with him at all. 
Certainly she never dreamed of 
any attempt to make the faithless 
Frangoise change her mind again. 
She came down to Monsieur 
Olivier that same afternoon, and 
talked the whole thing over with 
him, confessing that froma world- 
ly point of view it was a misfor- 
tune, but, on the whole, -taking 
it with a calm courage and resig- 
nation, which was a great relief 
to the Curé. There were plenty 
more young ladies in the world, 
she observed, besides Mademoi- 
selle de Brye—well-born, royalist, 
with a tolerable dot; young ladies 
to whose families the very name 
of Maulévrier would be attraction 
enough. The Curé listened 
respectfully, and hoped she was 
right. 

The Curé was almost a pri- 
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soner in his study, being too weak 
to go out much ; and there he sat 
for the next few days, hearing the 
various confidences of his friends 
at the chateau, who came down to 
consult him one by one. It was 
plain enough that new troubles 
were preparing, and that the 
family peace could not last long. 

The Maison Blanche was again 
deserted, the Bryes were gone 
back to Tourlyon, and Madame 
de Maulévrier heard from an old 
friend in that neighbourhood that 
there was absolutely some ques- 
tion of Frangoise’s marriage with a 
young man of immense fortune, 
whose father had made his money 
in some contemptible way under 
the Empire, and who had no 
claim at all to his title of Baron, 
which nobody, however, was rude 
enough to refuse him. 

‘Now we understand these 
dear Bryes,’ said Madame de 
Maulévrier, with scorn. ‘Money 
was what they wanted. The girl 
thought that Gérard would not 
give her fine clothes and jewel- 
lery enough. If people could only 
see themselves, she would wish 
to be as little conspicuous as 
possible.’ 

Monsieur Olivier said nothing, 
but he smiled The mixture of 
great and little in this most inti- 
mate friend of his was a subject 
of curious contemplation. Like 
most men of his profession, he was 
tempted to despise women in pro- 
portion to his influence over them; 
but being really clever and amia- 
ble, contempt was not easy to 
him. Besides, his influence over 
Madame de Maulévrier had such 
definite limits, that admiration 
was generally his strongest feel- 
ing towards her. 

_ After all, she had not much 
night to langh at the exertions of 
Madame de Brye, for she herself 
was already setting to work, with 
the greatest eagerness, to find a 
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wife for Gérard. Old friends of 
her youth were suddenly recalled 
to her memory. The Vicomtesse 
de C.; it was a dozen years 
since they had met, or even ex- 
changed a letter. She lived 
chiefly in Paris, where Madame de 
Maulévrier never went now; but 
she was a charming person— 
comme-il-faut, bien-pensante, dé- 
vote—a really perfect woman ; and 
her daughter, who must now be 
eighteen, had no doubt been 
brought up to the same perfection. 
Madame de Maulévrier opened 
the trenches by writing a letter 
to a mutual friend, the Comte de 
B., a delightful old man, who 
was one of the greatest match- 
makers in France. 

~ Then there was Monsieur de 
K., so well known among the 
Legitimists. Rich and old, he 
was generally buried in his cha- 
teau in Brittany. He had never 
recovered from the shock of his 
wife’s death, and it was a matter 
of regret to all his friends that he 
persisted in keeping his only 
daughter shut up at home, and 
had refused several excellent of- 
fers for her. His obstinacy alone 
had kept her unmarried till now. 
She was five-and-twenty, she had 
never been pretty, and her looks 
did not improve with the passing 
years. But every one said she 
was most amiable, and this was 
not the first time that Madame 
de Maulévrier had thought of her 
as a possible wife for Gérard. 
She had taken no steps, however, 
till now, for Mademoiselle de 
Brye had seemed so much the 
likeliest and the most suitable 
person, and she had feared that 
Gérard, a fanciful young man, 
might quite refuse to be attracted 
by Mademoiselle de K. At pre- 
sent, however, the Marquise felt 
that Gérard’s fancies could not be 
considered to this extent. He 
must marry, and the sooner the 
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better; the Bryes, while they 
married their faithless daughter 
to another man, must not be able 
to flatter themselves that the 
Marquis de Maulévrier was pin- 
ing for her, alone among his 
woods. Madame de Maulévrier 
therefore wrote at once to an old 


Baronne, a cousin of Monsieur de ~ 


K.’s, and a distant connection of 
her own, who had already ex- 
erted herself several times, though 
in vain, to arrange the future of 
Mademoiselle de K. 

His mother did not think it at 
all necessary to consult Gérard 
before writing these letters; when 
one affair or the other was really 
. put in train it would be time 
enough to tell him what she had 
done. He would see his duty, 
she had no doubt, and accept 
quietly whatever she had arrang- 
ed for him. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LEON’S SUGGESTION, 


Léon pe Mavtivrier found 
life dull without his brother Vic- 
tor, who had generally repre- 
sented the world and its gaieties 
to him. He was a lively, curious, 
sociable young man, and for want 
of something more amusing, he 
now took a deep and affectionate 
interest in the affairs of his eldest 
brother. Always, however, with 
Victor in the background. That 
arrangement by which everything 
was given up to Gérard had al- 
ways seemed to Léon, perfectly 
unselfish for himself, a hard thing 
for Victor; and Victor's cheerful 
consent to it struck Léon as some- 
thing fine. What was nothing in 
himself was a merit somehow in 


Victor, who, by his talents and 
his character, seemed entitled to 
any goods that life might offer 


him. Victor might give himself 
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airs, and no one need be injured. 
These thoughts had occupied 
Léon a good deal since one day 
when Victor had Jet him see a 
slight mixture of bitterness in his 
philosophy. 

Gérard and Léon had been out 
shooting together, and came home 
across the park in the afternoon, 
meeting their mother as she walk- 
ed down to visit the ducks. They 
stopped to tell her what sport 
they had had. Madame de Mau- 
lévrier smiled on them both and 
told them they were good shots: 
her face looked more happy and 
serene that day than they had 
seen it since the Brye catastrophe. 

‘Did the post come? asked 
Léon. ‘Is there a letter for me 
from Victor ? 

‘ Nothing for you,’ said Madame 
de Maulévrier. ‘ But here is one, 
Gérard, from the Comte de B. 
which you can read, and we will 
talk about it by and by.’ 

‘The Comte de B.! repeated 
Gérard, ‘Is he a correspondent 
of yours? 

‘He is a very old friend of 
mine,’ replied his mother. * We 
have not met for years; but I 
wrote to him the other day to 
consult him about the affairs of a 
certain person—there, read it, and 
you will see what a kind interest 
he takes in them, and be flattered 
and grateful, I hope.’ 

Gérard’s face became rather 
blank as he took the letter from 
her hand; but Madame de Mau- 
lévrier was so much pleased with 
herself and Monsieur de B. that 
she did not notice this. She 
walked on down the shady slopes 
towards the ponds, the two young 
men with her. There was silence 
till Gérard gave her back the 
letter. Léon kept a little behind, 
his ears wide open. Hesupposed 
that this was not to be a secret 
from him, as his mother did not 
send him away; but now, as he 
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glanced at Gérard’s pale and frown- 
ing face, he felt a little anxious, 
and rather wished he had not 
turned back with them. He was 
an amiable boy, and disliked 
seenes; even his curiosity was not 
strong enough to make him enjoy 
them. 

‘ Mother, I am very sorry you 
have done this,’ said Gérard, so 
sternly that both his companions 
were startled. ‘We have all had 
enough of these things for the 
present, surely; and if you had 
consulted me, I should have told 
you that—that—’ 

‘What, pray? said Madame de 
Maulévrier. 

‘ That I have made up my mind 
not to marry at all,’ said Gérard, 
with the sudden doggedness of a 
person who always-has given in, 
and knows that he will probably 
have to do so again. 

Of course there were all the old 
arguments—name, cause, family, 
andthe rest. They had entangled 
him with Francoise de Brye, and 
now, instead of her, Fate was only 
taking the shape of the good and 
pretty and charming Jeanne de 
C., about whom old Monsieur 
de B. wrote with the affection 
of a grandfather. Gérard, who 
had been tolerably happy during 
the past week, enjoying a freedom 
which he hardly dared to realise, 
found himself plunged back into 
despair by this new complication. 
As he was not to escape after all, 
not even to have a few months’ 
peace, he was almost sorry that 
Frangoise had not let things alone. 
He and she knew each other 
pretty well, at any rate, and would 
not have expected too much ; and 
besides, in that last interview, she 
had shown him glimpses of a fine- 
ness of character he had not at 
all suspected; since then, when 
he thought of her at all, it was 
with real interest and kindness. 
But it was no use wasting regrets 
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upon the past, which was gone for 
ever. 

* You are absurd,’ said Madame 
de Maulévrier impatiently. ‘Go 
away, Léon, if you please. I must 
talk to your brother.’ 

Léon turned back at once, not 
unwillingly. He felt really sorry 
for poor old Gérard, and honestly 
thankful that he was not his 
mother’s eldest son. He walked 
back towards the chateau, think- 
ing very seriously, and before he 
got there it seemed so necessary 
to talk the matter over with some- 
body, that he changed his course 
and went down by a short cut to 
the village, to pay a visit to the 
Curé. M. Olivier listened with 
great interest to all he had to say, 
and echoed his ‘ Poor Gérard ! 
with a rather sad smile. 

‘But you see, my dear little 
fellow, there is no use talking 
about it,’ he said, looking kindly 
at Léon ; ‘these things must be, 
and I thought Gérard knew that 
as well as we do, and had made 
up his mind since he came home 
from Spain.’ 

‘But if he had, Monsieur le 
Curé, all this makes a great dif- 
ference. How can he engage him- 
self to another girl insuch a hurry? 
I would not do it.’ 

‘I suspect you would be less 
troublesome than Gérard,’ said 
the Curé. 

*I think it is very hard,’ Léon 
went on, in an excited earnest 
manner. ‘ We are all at cross- 
purposes. Why should Gérard be 
made to marry against his will ? 

‘ Why did you and your brothers 
give up your succession to him? 
These family arrangements do not 
mean sacrifice on one side only— 
not in this case, at least.’ 

‘ Gérard did not want us to do 
it.’ 

‘ Of course, I know it was your 
mother’s doing. Believe me, my 
dear boy, none of us can arrange 
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his life for himself. But what do 
you mean—do you grudge your 
part in the affair? Do you wish 
to marry—yourself? 

This abrupt question brought 
the colour into Léon’s face, but 
he laughed. 

*No, Monsieur le Curé; the 
idea has never crossed my mind, 
Iassure you. I am not thinking 
of myself at all.’ 

‘Very well; let your mind be 
at ease, then. Gérard has not be- 
haved very wisely all through, 
and he and his mother must man- 
age these things between them. 
You and T may talk, but we can- 
not help him.’ 

Léon did not seem contented. 
He leaned forward, passing his 
hand over his forehead, and star- 
ing at the floor with a painful 
puzzled expression. 

‘Well, what is it? said M. 
Olivier, watching him. 

*Monsieur le Curé, I will tell 
you a secret.’ said Léon, looking 
up, and speaking almost in a 
whisper. ‘I found it out myself. 
Gérard and my mother have not 
a notion of it. It is about Vic- 
tor.’ 

‘ Victor!’ said the Curé, much 
surprised. He seldom thought of 
Victor, who was much less his 
friend than any of the other boys. 

‘I believe,’ said Léon, with 
hesitation, ‘that Victor would 
have liked to be in Gérard’s 
place.’ 

‘ Very probably,’ said the Curé. 
‘But Gérard is the eldest, and 
Victor had no more right to be 
considered than you or Jules.’ 

‘I don’t mean that. Victor 
gave up to Gérard as willingly as 
any of us. What I mean is—if 
Gérard had been Victor, you 
know—that is, if Victor had been 
Gérard—’ 

‘ Don’t try to explain too clearly, 
my friend ; your lucidity dazzles 
one. 
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Léon was too deeply in earnest 
to mind being laughed at. 

* Well, Monsieur le Curé, you 
understand, I am sure,’ he said 
patiently. ‘I want to say it as 
plainly as I can, because I am so 
very certain of it. If it had been 
Victor, and not Gérard, who was 
engaged to Francoise de Brye, I 
know the engagement would never 
have been broken off. Yes, it is 
true. Victor always liked her a 
great deal better than Gérard did, 
and I think, too—though, of 
course, I ought not to be so sure 
about that—I believe she likes 
him better than any of us.’ 

The Curé looked very grave, 
and did not speak for a minute. 

‘If this is true,’ he said at last, 
‘what makes it worth mention- 
ing? 

‘At any rate,’ said Léon, col- 
ouring scarlet, ‘I should not have 
mentioned it unless it had been 
true.’ 

‘Very well; but what differ- 
ence can it make to anybody, ex- 
cept to make you and me, and 
these foolish people themselves, 
rather glad that the engagement 
fell through as it did? 

*Yes; 1 could not be so sorry 
as my mother was,’ said Léon 
quietly. ‘Gérard declares he will 
never marry,’ he added after a 
minute. 

He was not sure that his old 
tutor at all followed the train of 
thoughts which were pressing on 
him. Probably not. for his young 
mind was unusually quick and 
active just now, and had imagined 
a future which seemed to him 
very suitable to both his brothers ; 
but he was not presumptuous 
enough to make a verbal picture 
of this, which really was almost 
too bold and romantic. It might 
be hard on Gérard; but Léon 
thought in Gérard’s place he 
would have rather liked it. There 
was no saying what Monsieur le 
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Caré might be thinking about, as 
he sat there looking out of the 
window. Perhaps in another 
minute Léon might have com- 
municated his dreams, with the 
risk of being scolded or laughed 
at for them; but he had not the 
opportunity, for just then Gérard 
himself came up to the door. 

‘Go—quick ; don’t let him find 
you here !’ said the Curé, turning 
round on Léon with the impera- 
tive fierceness of a dozen supe- 
rior officers rolled into one. 
‘Through that door, and out at 
the back—be off with you !’ 

Léon vanished instantly, before 
the low quick tones were silent ; 
and when Gérard came slowly into 
the room, he found the Curé sit- 
ting peacefully in his chair, medi- 
tating, as it seemed, on the chang- 
ing autumn leaves that looked in 
at him. 

Gérard was flushed, excited, 
and miserable ; this seemed to be 
the worst trouble that he had 
ever poured out to his old friend ; 
it had been a cruel disappoint- 
ment, thinking himself free, to 
find his mother already busy in 
forging new chains for him. 

M. Olivier tried some of the 
old arguments about duty and 
loyalty, but found that they had 
lost their power with Gérard. 
He declared, over and over again, 
that he was firmly resolved never 
to marry at all. When he had 
talked and raved himself into 
comparative quietness, the Curé, 
who had been listening sadly 
enough, asked him what he had 
done with his philosophy. 

‘Philosophy! I never had 
any; it was a delusion,’ said Gé- 
rard, 

‘Ah! And when you say you 
will never marry, are there no pos- 
sible circumstances under which 
that resolution would fail ? 

_ Gérard paused a moment, look- 
ing at him, 
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‘There are no possible circum- 
stances, monsieur le Curé,’ he an- 
swered gravely. 

‘I understand. Well, then, 
Gérard, there are other things to 
be considered. 1 don't know 
whether they have occurred to 
madame your mother. It is plain, 
then, that no son of yours will in- 
herit Maulévrier. ‘‘ Gérard, fils 
de Gérard ”—that pleasant legend 
must be given up.’ 

‘Yes, monsieur. If you could 
make my mother understand that 
she must give it up, you would be 
doing me the greatest kindness in 
the world.’ 

‘We shall see. Families have 
survived such a change as that. 
But when three brothers have re- 
signed their succession in favour 
of one, and that one, after all, 
practically refuses to be the head 
of his family, of course the days 
of the family are numbered, unless 
his early death sets one of his 
brothers free to marry. I am as- 
suming that you mean what you 
say, and that no reasonable mar- 
riage is possible for you. My 
dear Gérard, don’t you think you 
ought to die? 

Gérard coloured and frowned ; 
it almost seemed as if Monsieur 
Olivier might be laughing at him 
and his troubles. But meeting his 
old tutor’s clear kind eyes, cer- 
tainly with the suspicion of a 
smile in them, he was obliged 
himself to smile, and answered, 
as simply as Léon might have 
done, 

‘I felt inclined to shoot myself 
just now, without thinking of 
such good reasons. But surely 
all that can be arranged without 
my dying. One of the others 
must be made the eldest, instead 
of me.’ 

‘Yes, so I think,’ said Mon- 
sieur Olivier. ‘ Victor ought to 
take your place, if this resolution 
of yours really means anything. 

N 
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But madame la Marquise, will 
she ever consent to that ? 

‘I don’t know. She ought— 
she must,’ said Gérard. ‘Why 
should she object? What is there 
in me? Why, she and I could 
live on here at Maulévrier. Vic- 
tor would never want to live 
here—not for years, at any rate; 
she would not be troubled with 
his belongings. Yes, Monsieur le 
Curé, if you could persuade her to 
put Victor in my place, it would 
be the happiest thing for us all. 
I wished her to do it at the very 
first—last June, when these dread- 
ful arrangements were first talked 
about. I knew then that they 
could never come to good.’ 

‘I do not think it is Madame 
de Maulévrier’s fault that they 
have failed,’ said M. Olivier. 

After Gérard had left him, he 
sat meditating for a long time. 


The cat came and sat on the table 
beside him, and purred and rubbed 
her face against his shoulder; but 
he hardly noticed her. He was 
inclined to take Gérard’s part in 
this affair, to advise the Marquise 
to take him at his word, and to let 
her schemes drop as far as he was 
concerned. What Léon had told 
him about Victor was certainly 
a curious coincidence, and might 
have shown a very plain way out 
of the difficulty ; but was it likely 
that a proud woman like Madame 
de Maulévrier would ever consent 
to offer another of her sons to the 
young lady who had refused one ? 
Still, thoughts were passing through 
the Curé’s mind, as he sat in his 
study that autumn day, which, if 
they had been spoken or written 
words, would have made a great 
sensation in the houses of Brye 
and of Maulévrier. 


(To be continued.) 
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Peruars if a man of average 
schooling were asked to name any 
place in Denmark, after Copen- 
hagen, which was known to the 
world at large, he would answer, 
after a moment’s hesitation, ‘ Only 
Elsinore.’ Both to traders and 
students the name of the little 
town which the Kronborg domi- 
nates has long been known ; and, 
however its commercial import- 
ance may decrease, there can be 
no doubt but that every year the 
interest in the supposed home of 
Hamlet grows greater. 

The sail from Copenhagen to 
Helsingir is pretty, and should 
not be missed. The vessels are 
good ; and, if the air be clear and 
the sun shining, the morning voy- 
age isa pleasant prelude to the 
work ofthe day. Fourteen miles 
from Copenhagen lies the cele- 
brated island of Hveen, where 
Tycho Brahe built a magnificent 
house, which he called the Castle 
of the Heavens. King Frederic 
II. presented him with the island, 
and with twenty thousand pounds 
to build this Uranienburg. Ty- 
cho Brahe lived here for some 
twenty years, engaged in astro- 
nomical and other work, but en- 
joying to the full the sweets of 
life. His house was open to all, 
and his hospitality unbounded. 
James VI. of Scotland remained 
eight days with him in 1590, and 
composed in his honour some 
Latin verses, ‘more expressive of 
esteem and admiration,’ says Coxe, 
‘than remarkable for classic ele- 
gance.’ He added to this hom- 
age the more material gratifica- 
tion of a handsome present and a 


license for the publication of his 
works. ‘At Urienburg Tycho 
Brahe had several contrivances 
calculated to deceive and astonish 
those who came to visit and con- 
sult him. Among others, several 
bells communicated with the 
rooms in the upper story, in- 
habited by his scholars, the han- 
dles of which were concealed in 
his own apartments. Frequently, 
when company was with him, he 
would pretend to want something, 
and, having secretly pulled the 
bell, would cry out, “ Come hither, 
Peter!” “Come hither, Christian !” 
and was pleased to observe the 
astonishment of the company, 
who, not hearing the bells, were 
surprised at the appearance of the 
person thus summoned.’ Despite 
his great accomplishments and 
singular talents, he was unques- 
tionably somewhat of a charlatan 
and, probably, sometimes a dupe. 
‘He was greatly addicted to judi- 
cial astrology,’ we are told, ‘and 
prone to credulity and supersti- 
tion unbecoming his learning and 
judgment. If he met an old wo- 
man he would instantly return 
home, and considered a hare as 
an ill omen. At Urienburg he 
had a fool, by name Sep, who 
was accustomed, during dinner, 
to sit at his feet, and whom he 
fed with his own hand. This 
man was continually uttering in- 
coherent expressions, which Tycho 
noted down, from a persuasion 
that the mind in a state of emo- 
tion was capable of predicting 
future events ; and even believed, 
if any inhabitant of the island 
was taken ill, that this idiot could 
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predict his recovery or decease. 
He maintained that the cabala 
and magic, if they did not act to 
the offence of God or man, could 
lay open many abstruse things by 
figures, images, and marks.’ 

When deprived, by Christian 
IV.. of his pension and canonry 
of Roeskilde, Tycho Brahe re- 
paired to the Court of the Emperor 
Rudolph at Prague, where he died 
in 1601. 

It is well, perhaps, as we 
approach Helsingér to disabuse 
our minds of any notion that we 
are about to visit the scene of 
even the historical Hamlet's life. 
The associations of Hamlet with 
the Kronborg are entirely of a 
fictitious kind. Hamlet was not 


a prince who lived in Helsingér, 
and, even had he moralised over 
those blue waters, it could not 
have been from this castle, for it 
was built from the plans of Tycho 


3rahe in 1574-1585, and Saxo 
Grammaticus, to whom we owe 
our knowledge of Hamlet, was 
buried in Roeskilde in 1207. This 
does not, of course, prevent visi- 
tors being shown the ‘platform 
at Elsinore,’ and the ‘grave of 
Hamlet,’ and even ‘Ophelia’s 
brook.’ These are all guide-dis- 
covered and guide-named. 

From the summit of one of the 
towers of the Kronborg a view of 
great beauty may be obtained. 
To the left lies the open sea, with 
some dozen white sails gliding 
into the sound ; opposite is Sweden, 
so near that the houses can dis- 
tinctly be counted; to the right 
is the sheltered sound with vessels 
at rest; below are earthworks 
and red-tiled houses, and a wind- 
mill raises itself beside the church. 

Be the connection with Hamlet 
mythical or not—though there is 
scarcely room for doubt that it is 
mythical—there is one tragedy 
ef the Kronborg pitiful enough. 
There, in a chamber shown to 
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visitors, was confined the unhappy 
Queen Caroline Mathilde, wife of 
Christian VII., and sister of 
George III. of England. She 
was married to the young King, 
whose mind was, apparently, 
never very strong, in 1766, when 
he was seventeen years of age. 
Unfortunately, the acquaintance- 
ship of the young couple with 
Johannes Friedrich Struensee, a 
physician and favourite of Chris- 
tian, was productive of unhappy 
results ; and, on the fall of Stru- 
ensee, and of his friend Brandt, 
the Queen was divorced, and im- 
prisoned in the Kronborg. She 
was afterwards removed to Celle 
in Hanover, where she died in 
1775. ‘When the English Min- 
ister at Copenhagen’ (Mr., after- 
wards Sir, Robert Keith Murray) 
‘ brought an order for her enlarge- 
ment, which he had obtained by 
his spirited conduct, she was sur- 
prised with the unexpected intel- 
ligence, instantly burst into a 
flood of tears, embraced him ina 
transport of joy, and called him 
her deliverer. After a short con- 
ference he proposed that her Ma- 
jesty should immediately embark 
on board a ship that was waiting 
to carry her from a kingdom in 
which she had experienced such 
a train of misfortunes. But, how- 
ever anxious she was to depart, 
one circumstance checked the ex- 
cess of her joy: a few months 
before her imprisonment she was 
delivered of a princess, whom she 
suckled herself. The rearing of 
this child had been her only com- 
fort, and she conceived a more 
than parental attachment to it as 
the constant companion of her 
misery. The infant was afflicted 
with the measles, and, having 
nursed it with unceasing solici- 
tude, she was desirous of continu- 
ing her attentions and care. These 
circumstances had so endeared 
the child to her that, when an 
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order for detaining the young 
princess was intimated, she testi- 
fied the strongest emotions of 
grief, and could not, for some 
time, be prevailed on to bid a 
final adieu. At length, after be- 
stowing repeated caresses on this 
darling object of her affection, she 
retired to the vessel in an agony 
of despair, and remained on deck, 
her eyes fixed on the palace of 
Kronborg, which contained her 
child, until darkness intercepted 
the view. The vessel having made 
little way during night, at day- 
break she observed, with fond 
satisfaction, that the palace was 
still visible, and could not be per- 
suaded to enter the cabin as long 
as she could discover the faintest 
glimpse of the battlements.’ To 
‘the last the Queen is said to have 
retained the greatest solicitude for 
her absent children; she made 
repeated inquiries after them, 


‘and was delighted with receiv- 
ing the minutest accounts of their 
health, amusements, and educa- 


tion. Having obtained their por- 
traits, she placed them in her 
most retired apartment, often 
apostrophised them as if present, 
and addressed them in the tender- 
est manner.”* 

Struensee, during his confine- 
ment, was treated with great 
inhumanity. The executions took 
place in the middle of a field to 
the east of Copenhagen. Brandt 
showed the greatest courage, and 
Struensee the most. evident timid- 
ity. There are three portraits of 
Struensee in the south-west cor- 
ner room of the Rosenborg Palace, 
and one of Brandt. 

The Kronborg contains a large 
collection of pictures, but a 
fortress is not well adapted to be 
& picture-gallery,, nor are such 
specimens as can be seen appa- 
rently very important. The 


* Travels in Desmark. By W. Coxe, 
(Pinkerton.) Vol, vi. pp. 294, 295. 
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chapel has been restored. Be- 
neath the castle, Holger. Danske 
is said to lie waiting to come 
again, like Arthur and like Bar- 
barossa. 

The impressions of travellers, 
as recorded in published narra- 
tives, are conflicting as to Hel- 
singir. Augustus Hare seems to 
have found it charming. ‘The 
great castle of Kronborg,’ he says, 
‘rises, with many towers built of 
gray stone, at the end of the little 
town, on a low promontory jut- 
ting out into the sea. Stately 
avenues surround its bastions, 
and it is delightful to walk upon 
the platform where the first 
scene of Shakespeare's Hamlet is 
laid, and to watch the number- 
less ships in the narrow sound 
which divides Denmark and Swe- 
den.’ Mr. Lower says, ‘ Now, 
Elsinore disappointed us. True 
it is that Elsinore is a fine old 
town with many historical associa- 
tions, and many relics of bygone 
ages. ... Altogether, Elsinore is 
the play of Hamlet, with the part 
of Hamlet left out.’ Andersen 
was brought here by his Slagelse 
master when he obtained the 
grammar-school of Helsingér. ‘I 
accompanied him,’ Andersen tells 
us, ‘to Helsingér, one of the 
most beautiful places in Denmark, 
close by the sound, which here is 
not a mile broad, and seems like 
a blue swelling river between 
Denmark and Sweden.’ In con- 
trast with the scenery was An- 
dersen’s miserable fortune. His 
master was no kind-hearted one, 
characterised the poet's ‘Dying 
Child’ as sentimentality and ver- 
biage, and gave vent tv his 
passion. ‘Had he acted so in 
the belief that I was wasting my 
time in versifying, or that 1 was 
a character that required to be 
treated harshly, his intention 
would have been good; but this 
he dared not to say. .. When, at 
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parting, I thanked him for the 
kindness I had received, the 
violent man cursed me, and ended 
by saying that I never should 
become a student, that my verses 
would become mouldy in a book- 
seller’s warehouse, and that I 
should end my days in a mad- 
house. Shuddering inwardly, I 
left him.’ In later years, it is 
pleasant to know, a gentler in- 
fluence overcame this teacher of 
Helsingor. 

Near Helsingir is Marienlyst, 
a bathing-place, with a long 
sandy beach. The full roll of the 
sea is felt, and there is here not 
so much the luxury of the heated 
waters of Gliicksburg and Klam- 
penborg as the bracing strength 
of the waves of our own northern 
coasts. It is near to this place 
that Ophelia’s brook is shown. 
We did not go to see it. There 
are several houses at Marienlyst, 
and the usual luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. The air is laden with the 
scent of odorous flowers, but now 
and again freshened by the salt 
breeze from the sea. We found 
the number of wasps almost in- 
tolerable, and were glad to beat 
a retreat. 

If one goes by sea to Helsingér 
it is well to return by train. The 
train passes through some of the 
most beautiful scenery in Zealand, 
and lands its voyageurs in Copen- 
hagen in ample time for the 
Tivoli or other place of amusement. 

Another pleasant excursion 
from Copenhagen may be made to 
the palace of Fredericksborg, the 
station for which is Hilleréd. It 
can be taken on the way from Hel- 
singér ; but it would be better to 
make a second journey on the Zea- 
land line. There is a walk of some 
distance through the clean town 
of Hilleréd, for the palace lies 
considerably to the right of the 
station. It stands in a small 
lake, being built on three islands. 


Originally it was raised by Fred- 
eric II., about 1562, but Chris- 
tian IV. erected an almost entirely 
new edifice in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Twenty- 
two years ago a terrible fire de- 
stroyed the greater part of the 
interior, along with many national 
objects of interest. Coxe thus 
describes the building as it was 
in his time: ‘It is an enormous 
and motley pile of building, 
partly of red brick and partly of 
stone, partly Gothic and partly 
in the Grecian style of architec- 
ture. It is built round three 
courts, each of which is sur- 
rounded by moats and joined by 
bridges. The principal fagade is 
full of niches, containing bad 
statues. In the inner court are 
two stories of seven arches, con- 
structed with stone painted black, 
and pillars of dark Norwegian 
marble. This appendage, con- 
trasting with the red brick, pro- 
duces a strange effect; while a 
profusion of gilding and massy 
sculpture disfigures rather than 
adorns the building.’ The pre- 
sent building is imposing and 
dignified, and, surrounded by the 
calm water which reflects each 
tower and turret, and backed by 
the groves of beech beyond the 
lake, in the soft light of a Danish 
summer evening presents a very 
charming picture. ‘The situa- 
tion, Coxe says, ‘is not un- 
pleasant.’ I should rather feel 
inclined to write that it is most 
charming. 

The cost of restoring the palace 
was about 40,0007. The chapel, 
which was rebuilt from plans and 
drawings, contains an altar and a 
pulpit, both of ebony adorned 
with silver, which were saved 
from the fire. The chapel itself 
is most gorgeous in colouring, as 
are, indeed, most of the Danish 
churches ; it was reconsecrated in 
1864. White and gold figures 
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adorn each beam and projection, 
and the coats of arms of the 
Knights of the Elephant and of 
the Grand Cross of the heaven- 
gifted Dannebrog adorn the walls. 

The king’s closet, which in the 
old chapel was ornamented with 
numerous pictures and carvings— 
the carvings by Christian IV.— 
is now most interesting from the 
exquisite paintings of Professor 
Bloch. These illustrate events 
in the life of Christ. Each is a 
small cabinet picture, finished 
with a radiancy and softness of 
which it is difficult to give an 
idea. So far as completed at the 
date of our visit, the following 
are the subjects treated by the 
painter: ‘The Annunciation,’ 
‘Anna and Mary,’ ‘The Angels 
appearing to the Shepherds,’ ‘The 
Birth of Christ,’ ‘The Flight into 
Egypt, ‘The Slaughter of the 
Innocents,’ ‘The Baptism by 


John the Baptist,’ ‘The Tempta- 


tion in the Wilderness,’ * Christ 
teaching in the Temple,’ ‘The 
Marriage in Cana of Galilee,’ 
‘The Blind Man restored to 
Sight,” ‘The Sermon on the 
Mount,” ‘The Woman of Sa- 
maria, ‘The Expulsion of the 
Money-changers,’ ‘ The Transfigu- 
ration,’ ‘The Raising of Lazarus,’ 
‘The Last Supper,’ ‘The Agony 
in the Garden,’ ‘ The Crucifixion,’ 
‘The Burial in the Tomb of 
Joseph,’ ‘The Resurrection.’ 

As we stood in this kammer 
the last bright rays of an August 
sun streamed through one of the 
windows upon the snowy gar- 
ments of the angel of the Resur- 
rection and the glorified face of 
Christ. It intensified the beauti- 
ful, and, before the perfection of 
touch and colour, criticism was 
disarmed. We agreed it was alone 
worth the journey to Denmark to 
see those paintings in the king’s 
closet, 
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In former times the palace con- 
tained a gallery of the mythic 
kings of Denmark, like that in 
Holyrood of the mythic Scottish 
kings, which still perplex the 
youthful student of history. 

The Hotel Leidersdorf is oppo- 
site Fredericksborg, and to it the 
visitorshould betake himself about 
seven o'clock in the evening. 
Let him take a chair at one of 
the little green tables in front of 
the hotel, and look at the roof 
of the palace. By and by he will 
see a rook begin to turn in the 
clear evening sky, and presently 
it settles on the topmost pinnacle. 
A few minutes and another rook 
arrives, and, cawing as he passes 
his lofty brother, settles on a 
lower tower ; then another comes, 
and then another and another, 
until the air is dark with rooks, 
and discordant with the caws of 
a.veritable rook parliament. A 
little after eight o’clock all take 
their departure. This, night 
after night, is the famous habit 
of the Fredericksborg rooks. 

Further along the line is Fre- 
densborg with its celebrated park, 
one of the finest in the world. 
On pedestals are placed figures 
representing Norwegian peasants 
in national costumes. The name 
of the palace—finished in 1720— 
is due to the circumstance that 
the peace which ended the eleven 
years’ war between Sweden and 
Denmark was here concluded. 

There are numerous other possi- 
ble excursions : to Charlottenlund, 
a park which surrounds a royal 
residence ; to Bernstorff, the seat 
of the great statesman who suc- 
ceeded Struensee, but with a 
government of a very different 
kind; to Lyngby, where the 
palace of the Queen Dowager re- 
joices in the name of ‘ Beautiful 
Roses ’—Sorgen/rt. 

W. G. BLACK. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL. 


IN WHICH DR. JUBILEE AND MRS. 
MARMADUKE CONVERSE, JEST, 
GROW EARNEST, AND FINALLY 
HATCH A PLOT. 


Tue effect of this sudden disclo- 
sure upon Major Sanctuary was 
far more profound than Mrs. Mar- 
maduke had expected. The Major 
actually drooped, and all his con- 
versation fled. He walked by 
himself, made the poorest pre- 
tence of eating, and so visibly had 


his spirits departed that Victoria, 
who was staying with him, con- 
sulted Mrs. Marmaduke with great 
anxiety as to the possible cause 


of this depression. An elder 
brother of the Major had died ten 
years before of paralysis, a com- 
plaint which was in the family, 
and Victoria not unnaturally 
feared that a similar attack was 
impending over her father. No 
sooner had she expressed this fear 
to Mrs. Marmaduke than the old 
lady was as much disturbed as the 
girl. Hitherto Mrs. Marmaduke 
had watched with satisfaction the 
growing uneasiness and remorse 
of her former lover. She had no 
ignoble pleasure in his sufferings, 
but she welcomed any sign that 
he was not quite heartless. In 
one word, Mrs. Marmaduke had 
still a lingering tenderness for the 
Major. So when Vietoria hinted 
at possibilities of paralysis, Mrs. 
Marmaduke took quite a new 
view of the matter, and resolved 


at once to rouse the old gentle- 
man out of the stupor of regret 
into which he had sunk. 

She discovered her identity to 
him on Tuesday. For a whole 
week he maintained his moody 
and troubled demeanour. The 
Tuesday following he came down 
to breakfast looking really ill, and 
Victoria herself was pale and 
anxious. Something must be 
done. Mrs. Marmaduke sallied 
out to consult her trusty friend, 
Dr. Jubilee, whom she found in 
his surgery, engaged, not with 
a patient nor with his compound- 
ing, but washing some of his 
particular bottles. He stood over 
a steaming tub, wearing a green 
apron up to his armpits, and in- 
stead of being disconcerted at the 
old lady's entrance seemed to re- 
lish the sight of her amazingly. 

‘ Washing my bottles, madam !’ 
he said, explaining his labours, 
while with a huge phial in his 
right hand, and a wet brush in 
his left, he advanced to welcome 
Mrs. Marmaduke. ‘Accept the 
little finger of the left hand, if 
you please, madam, the remainder 
being either engaged or dirty, In 
either case, madam, unfit for con- 
tact with the snowy white that 
is stretched out to meet me.’ 

Saying which, the Doctor made 
one of his formal bows, of a cha- 
racter so elaborate that, amidst 
its complications, his green apron 
came off and fell about his feet. 

‘ Doctor,’ Mrs. Marmaduke said 
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with a gravity unusual in their 
conversations, which were gener- 
ally made up of retort and raillery, 
‘I want to consult you this 
morning. Major Sanctuary—’ 

‘Ill, madam? Liver? Touch 
o’ gout? Very pleased to hear it, 
madam. Very—very pleased to 
hear it! Don’t call me in, madam. 
Don’t send for Jeremy Jubilee. 
He could not treat the case with 
composure and professional in- 
tegrity. Ishould very much like 
to see Major Sanctuary with his 
toe in flannel. Do him a world 
of good, madam. Set the con- 
science going. No; don’t apply 
to me, madam, for fear I should 
make him worse.’ 

* Doctor,’ Mrs. Marmaduke said 
gravely, as beture, ‘ he does really 
seem to feel his conduct very much. 
I question if I was right—in my 
own house, you know—to put him 
in such a position. 
never expected to see him moved 
as he is—stricken, Doctor. He 
really is stricken !’ 

‘Humbug, my dear madam, 
humbug ? replied Dr. Jubilee, busy 
again over his tub. ‘ You wo- 
men are made to be deceived 
by us men. You were specially 
fabricated, my dear madam, to 
meet our requirements. Your 
sex is an article made to order, 
and the order was for something 
that men could deceive with the 
least possible trouble. The port- 
wine of my respectable friend 
Mrs. Marmaduke has the true 
bees-wing,’ the Doctor continued, 
waving a bottle in the air and 
haranguing with great enjoyment. 
‘Her claret has the finest bou- 
quet. Her champagne delights 
the eye and the palate. Mrs, 
Marmaduke’s cook knows how to 
overload the human system in the 
most enticing way. Mrs. Mar- 
maduke herself is a most agree- 
able companion. Fancy a lean hun- 
gry Major quartering himself on 
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this lady for three months in every 
blessed year—and his daughter 
too: not that I insinuate a syl- 
lable against the young woman— 
not a solitary syllable. Then 
fancy that Major unable to quarter 
himself on this lady again. O 
Mrs. Marmaduke, Mrs. Marma- 
duke, you woman born to be 
deceived, in order to avert such 
a calamity one of us men born 
to deceive would feign a deal of 
remorse. You have heard of 
cupboard love, ain’t you? Well, 
madam, there is a sister grace, 
not hitherto recognised by divines, 
called cupboard repentance. And 
that is your Major's repentance, 
madam. Gratitude’s a sense of 
And 
penitence is a sense of whipping 
to come, madam ; at least, in stich 
subjects as your Major. Major, 
indeed minor !’ 

‘Dr. Jeremy Jubilee!’ Mrs. 
Marmaduke said, with mingled 
gravity and irony, ‘what a cynic 
you are—or wish to be thought ! 
Like all real cynics your bark is 
worse than your bite. I know 
well that if you saw a man sorry 
for a fault you would forgive and 
forget as soon as any one living— 
sooner than a thousand talking 
fellows, who would call what you 
have said just now inhuman and 
irreligious.’ 

‘A fault 


against myself I 
might,’ the Doctor said doubt- 


fully. ‘ But, madam, to forgive 
the injuries done to one’s friends 
is very hard.’ 

‘A splendid cynic!’ Mrs. Mar- 
maduke cried out. 

‘Especially, madam,’ the Doc- 
tor said, ‘an injury done to the 
best and kindest of women.’ 

The Doctor said this with a 
touch of real emotion, so much as 
to suggest that Mrs. Marmaduke 
had done him a great kindness at 
some time or other, and Mrs. 
Marmaduke seized his serious 
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mood before he could relapse into 
whim. 

‘Major Sanctuary is really 
sorry.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it.’ 

The reply was not a jest ; but 
there was decided incredulity in 
the accents. 

*I have forgiven him all,’ said 
Mrs. Marmaduke, in her deep 
solemn voice. 

‘Well, madam, well,’ Dr. Ju- 
bilee said, in the tone of one 
who neither approves nor disap- 
proves. 

‘ Life is short, Doctor.’ 

‘ Ay, short—short enough.’ 

‘And I am growing old, Doc- 
tor.’ 

‘It is not possible to grow 
young, madam.’ 

‘And I shall soon have to look 
for mercy at the greatest tribunal 
of all.’ 

‘Yes, madam,’ the Doctor said, 
quite gravely now, ‘that is true.’ 

‘And what do we say day by 
day, Doctor? 

‘Well, madam,’ the Doctor 
said, threatening to grow sulky 
again, ‘what do we say day by 
day ? 

‘Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we—’ 

And Mrs. Marmaduke stopped 
and looked steadfastly at her 
friend. 

‘Forgive those who trespass 
against us!’ cried the little Doctor, 
holding his hand in the air with 
a wet bottle in it. ‘ Well, madam, 
the world will have to wait some 
time for a better prayer.’ 

‘ Yes, for years—for two, three 
years |’ cried Mrs. Marmaduke, 
now in tones of great earnestness. 
*I have entertained that man, 
and have been kind to him on the 
surface, not because I had for- 
given him, but because I had not 
forgiven. It was a relief to feel he 
was indebted to me; and when, 
the other day, I told him the story 
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of our love, ah, Doctor, my pas- 
sion burned and flamed in my 
breast! I felt as if I hated him 
afresh. I hoped to see him no 
more.’ 

‘For that,’ said Dr. Jubilee 
deliberately, ‘1 like you very 
much.’ 

‘ All very fine, my friend,’ Mrs. 
Marmaduke continued; ‘but it 
was not right; I knew it. Old 
woman as I am, I went up to my 
room, and threw myself on my 
knees, and I asked God to help 
me to forgive it all, down to the 
very lust pang and sting of re- 
sentment.’ 

‘And for that, madam,’ the 
Doctor said, examining his bottle 
very closely, ‘for that, madam, I 
like you still more.’ 

‘And my prayer was answered, 
Doctor, said Mrs. Marmaduke 
gently. ‘ And all the resentment 
of all those years is gone—gone as 
if it had never been.’ 

‘Well,’ the little Doctor said 
emphatically, ‘I wonder if the 
Creator is ever proud of His work 
when He makes a good woman? 

‘An old woman, Doctor,’ Mrs. 
Marmaduke answered, shaking 
her head; ‘a rough woman, a 
woman full of strong passions and 
stormy tempers !’ 

‘A woman whose heart is 
young,’ cried the Doctor, with 
great warmth; ‘a woman who 
has no faults except those that 
belong to generous flesh and blood ; 
a woman more to be admired—a 
thousand times—than when she 
was in her beauty’s bloom |’ 

Whether Dr. Jubilee’s fantastic 
carriage was a matter of whimsical 
affectation or not, no one could 
tell. He was in earnest now ; but 
it was comical to see him caper 
over the floor, with twenty pre- 
posterous bows, to kiss the old 
lady’s hand, which he did with as 
much ceremony as if she had been 
the Queen. 
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‘And now, Doctor,” she said, 
not at all surprised, ‘how am I 
to deal with the Major? 

*O, as to the Major,’ the Doctor 
answered, ‘I think, with a little 
artifice, we can bring him round. 
Let me see. I believe I have got 
a comical idea.’ And the little 
Doctor, sitting down on a chair, 
laughed heartily. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
IN WHICH THE MEDICINAL QUALI- 
TIES OF GOOD SENSE AND GOOD 
LAUGRTER ARE DEMONSTRATED. 


Just an hour after, as Major 
Sanctuary was sitting moodily in 
Mrs. Marmaduke’s library, affect- 
ing to read the newspaper, but 
in reality retracing the forgotten 
pathways of his early love, who 
should walk into the room but 
Mrs. Marmaduke herself! The 


old lady, without a word to him, 
stalked up to the sofa, and sitting 
down upon it, broke into a peal 


of most surprising laughter. The 
Major looked up wondering. Him 
Mrs. Marmaduke noticed not by 
a glance; but off she went again, 
laugh upon laugh, as if she were 
mad, or touched secretly by some 
ludicrous idea of irresistible drol- 
lery and edge. 

*My good madam,’ the Major 
said at last, ‘has anything hap- 
pened ? 

‘Nothing, nothing,’ Mrs. Mar- 
maduke replied, with difficulty. 
‘To be quite outspoken, Major, I 
was laughing at you.’ 

‘At me, madam!’ the Major 
exclaimed, laying his paper down 
with a face full of inquiry. 

‘At you—at nobody else !’ cried 
Mrs. Marmaduke ; and before she 
could utter another syllable she 
was caught by a fresh gust of 
laughter, which made her speech- 
less for the time; and so infectious 
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is pure laughter unexplained that 
even the moody Major could not 
maintain his seriousness, but 
smiled, then cackled a faint laugh, 
and at last joined fully in Mrs. 
Marmaduke’s merriment. 

‘ Though what you are laughing 
at,’ he said, with something of his 
accustomed spirit, ‘especially in 
me, I cannot guess.’ 

‘Why, Major,’ replied Mrs. 
Marmaduke, trying to sober her- 
self, ‘it tickles me to see you 80 
much out of spirits and depressed, 
because — because’ — here Mrs. 
Marmaduke had a slight relapse— 
‘because you threw me off long 
ago.’ 

‘Well, have I not reason to 
regret it, madam? the Major 
asked, not at all able to surmise 
how Mra. Marmaduke was going 
to explain herself. 

‘ Why, my dear Major,’ said Mrs, 
Marmaduke, laying her hand on his 
arm in a confidential way, and now 
speaking seriously, like a woman 
of the world, ‘only just think, if 
we had married at that time, what 
a couple we should have made! 
A boy and a girl. A boy without 
a penny, and a girl without a 
penny! Where should we have 
been now, I wonder? In our 
graves probably, worn with family 
cares and the battle against po- 
verty.. 

‘The battle against poverty !’ 
the Major said, echoing her sen- 
tence with a sigh and an involun- 
tary glance at his own shabby 
coat. ‘Thank God, neither of us 
knows anything about that !’ 

‘Here am I,’ continued Mrs. 
Marmaduke, ‘a hale happy old 
woman, with plenty of money for 
myself, and plenty to spend on 
others. I can look back over a 
life which has had in it enough 
sorrow to make the repose of 
evening joy. I often think, when 
I remember my days, all I have 
seen, and all the changes, and then 
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consider my quiet home here, and 
the prospect of peace to the end of 
life— why, I often think, Major—’ 
Mra, Marmaduke had quite for- 
gotten her laughter, and was 
speaking with almost pathetic 
earnestness—‘ I often think that 
I am an ungrateful old woman 
not to thank God more constantly 
for His goodness to me.’ 

* Still,” the “Major remarked, 
‘granting all that, I do not see 
why you laughed—at me.’ 

‘Because you are moping and 
sighing,’ replied Mrs. Marmaduke 
briskly. ‘ Moping and sighing 
over a catastrophe which was no 
catastrophe at all, but a great 
blessing to us both.’ 

‘Well, ma’am,’ the Major said, 
with a reflective face, ‘there is 
something in what you say.’ 

*‘ Let bygones be bygones,’ said 
Mrs. Marmaduke heartily. ‘ Fret 
yourself no more about the past. 
We are friends now, and let us 
remain so.’ 

‘It is not so easy,’ he said, 
hesitating. 

‘Easy enough,’ she answered. 
‘You are paying yourself far too 
fine a compliment. I gota better 
husband than you would ever 
have made.’ 

‘ Quite true, madam,’ the Major 
said, receiving this’ flattering 
speech without any sign of morti- 
fication ; ‘1 was the making of a 
perfect tiger.’ 

‘You might have turned out a 
downright bad husband.’ 

* Perfectly true.’ 

‘ Gambled.’ 

‘ Nothing more probable.’ 

‘Taken to wine.’ 

‘No man can be sure of not 
taking to it.” 

‘Perhaps run away from me 
with a handsome widow.’ 

‘No, the Major said, putting 
up his hand. ‘Wo not say that, 
madam, if you please.’ 

‘ Anyway, not made me happy.’ 
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‘There, madam, I go with you. 
Probably not.’ 

‘That being so,’ said Mrs. 
Marmaduke, ‘ you must not won- 
der if I laugh at you. Hera you 
sit mourning over an event which 
has averted so many possible evils 
and insured such certain benefits. 
Major, Major, be yourself again ! 
Depend upon it you will please 
me more than if you sighed and 
groaned for a twelvemonth.’ 

‘Do you mean it, ma'am? the 
Major said, looking up with the 
first gleam of his old self that 
Mrs. Marmaduke had seen since 
the eventful day, ‘ because if you 
mean it, I shall obey.’ 

‘ Honestly, I mean it,’ she re- 
plied. ‘ Nay, I command it!’ 

‘You command it, ma’am ! the 
Major cried, slapping the table 
like his oldself. ‘Then only one 
course is open: if you will give 
me till dinner-time, I pledge you 
my word that you shall see me as 
I was—at this hour, this day 
week—when I stepped out of 
that ramshackle fly at this door, 
little expecting—so much I may 
be allowed to say—little expect- 
ing what was to follow.’ 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


MAJOR SANCTUARY’S OPINIONS ON 
EDUCATION, AND ON CERTAIN 
WOMEN AND MEN. 


Masor Sanctuary kept his 


word, To Victoria’s great sur- 
prise, he marched into the draw- 
ing-room that evening with his 
old hint of a swagger, his head 
high in air, and his speech of the 
familiar kind both in manner and 
matter. The poor girl loved her 
father tenderly, and she was much 
relieved when she saw him step 
up to offer Mrs. Marmaduke his 
arm with all his accustomed spirit 
and elegance. In the dining-room 
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he Major, exhilarated by the 
meats and the wines, broke out 
in fresh vivacity, and sent forth 
streams of talk and anecdote, until 
he reminded Victoria of a garden 
fountain playing under high pres- 
sure. And Mrs. Marmaduke 
listened, and glanced at the young 
girl with a reassuring look, which 
signified ‘ All is well; and Vic- 
toria felt perfectly happy. 

The Major’s friskiness of man- 
ner must have affected his usually 
moderate appetite for wine, as he 
applied himself to the decanters 
with unusual freedom. Being an 
abstemious man by rule, like all 
such he suffered from temporary 
excess far more than habitual 
offenders. Still, the Major was 
too well-bred to forget himself 
seriously; and he managed to 
keep within the bounds of a lo- 
quacious levity, which even for 
him was somewhat excessive. 

Victoria felt a little nervous 
about what he might say next, 
and thought she would begin a 
dialogue with Mrs. Marmaduke 
upon a subject not likely to in- 
terest him. So when he sank in- 
to a momentary silence she made 
a remark upon ‘modern education.’ 
Poor Victoria’s mind was full of 
that topic, for her Bob was per- 
petually lamenting his uninstruct- 
ed condition, which was an: insur- 
mountable barrier to his success 
in life. Indeed, Bob Sanctuary, 
whose only prospect was an en- 
cumbered estate, and who could 
hardly write a letter without mis- 
spelling the two-syllable words, 
was a kind of illustration by 
inversion of the old saw that 
‘knowledge is power.’ Now, old- 
fashioned Mrs. Marmaduke dis- 
liked ‘modern education ;’ and new- 
fashioned Victoria, with her breast 
full of sighs forthe useless Bob 
she loved so dearly, maintained 
with unusual boldness that an 
ignorant man was like one who 
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has lost a sense. And thus the 
talk was proceeding between the 
two ladies, when the Major, after 
listening to a few sentences, sud- 
denly slapped the table with his 
hand like a man surprised by a 
sudden idea. 

‘Talking of modern education,’ 
he said, ‘I have a most amusing 
little circumstance to tell.’ 

He feathered himself up in an- 
ticipation of the coming anecdote. 

‘ There is a most intimate friend 
of mine, one Mrs. Badger, a mem- 
ber of the Dawe family, of whom 
you no doubt have heard. She 
married Badger, a fellow with 
some good blood in his veins, I 
can tell you, ma'am; in fact, 
Badger, by his grandfather, was 
remotely connected with the Duke 
of Berkshire, only—however, we 
had better not push that farther, 
all the parties being dead and 
gone. Well, ma’am, this Badger 
has a son by my friend, and a 
more stupid walking-pace donkey 
sort of Jad you could not find. 
The father and mother decided 
that the boy would never earn 
his salt ; but he was a steady lad, 
and the only expense he put ’em 
to was candles.’ 

‘Candles, Major!’ 

‘Candles, ma'am, I pledge you 
my solemn word: sometimes as 
many as three pounds of “ fours” 
in a week! It went on until, I 
assure you, ma’am, the impression 
got abroad that the lad had upset 
his mind by reading about the 
Esquimaux. But it was nothing 
of that sort. One day the lad 
bolts out without his hat, bangs 
the doors after him, and not a 
word was heard of him fur a 
month. The friends were begin- 
ning to feel uneasy at the lad’s 
not turning up, when back he 
comes, and tells them that he had 
been to London and got examined, 
and was pensioned, or something 
of the kind, for his cleverness at 
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the London University. Three 
hundred a year, I understand, 
paid quarterly, and not a single 
deduction from year’s end to year’s 
end.’ 

‘Very gratifying indeed,’ said 
Mrs. Marmaduke. ‘ Do tell me, 
Major, in what do they examine 
these young men? — anything 
practical? anything useful ? 

‘Well, ma’am, as to what they 
examine them in,’ the Major re- 
plied, stroking his chin and not 
getting on at all so fluently, ‘it 
is not so easy to explain, our 
studies being so different from 
yours. But you see, ma’am, there 
are certain parts of the Latin 
grammar—the concluding por- 
tions—which get overlooked in 
the pressure of early education, 
and these little matters have to be 
seen after. And there is Homer, 
and Horace, and Virgil, and—and 
several works of the kind that 
must be looked into. The one 
requisite is that everything must 
be ancient, for a really sound 
modern education must have no- 
thing in it except what is ancient.’ 

‘ Are they particular about ma- 
thematics? inquired Mrs. Mar- 
maduke. ‘That used to be a 
great subject long ago.’ 

‘ Mathematics, ma’am ? the Major 
answered, getting a little red in 
the face. ‘I believe the young 
fellows are asked a few questions 
in what we call mixed mathe- 
matics, The examiners are very 
particular about the mathematics 
being mixed.’ 

‘lam glad you mentioned it,’ 
Mrs. Marmaduke said, with a 
wicked smile on her lip, ‘ for I al- 
ways want to know what is meant 
by that expression, mixed mathe- 
matics. Do explain it to me.’ 

‘My dear ma’am, that is not 
so easy, the Major replied, cough- 
ing, and growing very uncomfort- 
able. ‘The difficulty is that the 
mixed mathematics are—perhaps 
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I had better state it in this way— 
mathematics taken all together. 
No, you will not see it that way 
either. Why, ma'am,’ the Major 
cried, with an expostulating air, ‘if 
you do not understand what plain 
mathematics are, how can I make 
you see what they are when mixed? 
In fact, ma’am, it is a compli- 
cated question. 

‘Perhaps this is the clearest 
way of putting it: the lad goes 
into the examination-room, hangs 
his hat up on a peg, and sits down. 
Paper, pens, and ink are set be- 
fore him. Then the examiner 
comes in. First, he sets him a 
question in Euclid, then in alge- 
bra, then in that subject the name 
of which has for the moment es- 
caped me—conic suctions—sec- 
tions, I mean—no, I believe it is 
suctions ; however, that is a mat- 
ter of secondary importance. Then 
follows another little affair, ma’am, 
which you will scarcely under- 
stand, called trigonometry; and 
in this way, by judiciously mix- 
ing them all up together, you get 
what you call your mixed mathe- 
matics ; in fact)—the Major now 
had the air of a man who had 
extricated himself from a predica- 
ment—‘the expression is a kind 
of abbreviation, ma’am, and of no 
practical importance. The only 
reason they mention it at all is 
that if they did not openly say the 
mathematics were to be mixed, 
the student might expect only 
one kind; and in public exami- 
nations, ma’am,’ the Major grew 
quite confident and even yehe- 
ment now, ‘everything must be 
above board, or where are you? 

‘And so the young fellow got 
his three hundred a year,’ said 
Mrs. Marmaduke. ‘ How clever 
he must be !’ 

‘Well, ma’am,’ the Major said, 
‘you may soon see the young fel- 
low for yourself. We are going 
to be very gay in Tickenham. | 
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have spread the fame of your won- 
derful waters until I believe half 
the town of Middleborough is 
coming over here, for health, 
ma’am, for health. Now let me 
count up.’ 

The Major put up his forefinger 
against his cheek with a reflective 
air. 
‘The two Miss Walsinghams 
are coming.’ 

‘What! those wealthy girls? 

‘The same, ma'am. Rolling in 
riches ; positively rolling, I pledge 
you my word. With them comes 
the respectable Mrs. Badger, a 
worthy person, but peppery ; in- 
deed, considering the quality of 
the lady’s temper, I may say cay- 
enne-peppery. With her comes 
her husband, and that remarkable 
lad of whom I have been speak- 
ing. That makes five, I think.’ 
The Major paused for a moment. 
‘ Next comes the Ruddock family.’ 

Here the Major looked at his 
daughter, and his daughter looked 
at her plate. 

‘Mrs. Ruddock,’ the Major con- 
tinued, still locking steadfastly at 
Victoria, ‘is a charming person. 
Her husband is also—a person. 
Ido not apply the term “ charm- 
ing” to him, because, ma’am, we 
reserve that adjective for your 
sex. But he is-—this the Major 
said with an indifferent air, such 
as becomes a judicial mind—‘ he 
is a self-made man. Now, ma’am, 
when you soberly consider the 
tradition, the ancestry, the blood, 
the five-pound notes that are re- 
quired to make one of us’—this 
the Major said with a sort of Nor- 
man Conquest air—‘ then you be- 
gin to feel a respect for a man 
who makes himself. Ruddock 
has made himself; and he had 
the good sense to marry a charm- 
ing creature, and by her he has 
issue a son and a daughter. We 
shall speak of the son, and to the 
daughter we shall return pre- 


‘jor cried, filling his glass, 
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sently.’ The Major here, led by 
the subject, fell into an uncon- 
scious imitation of the Peerage. 
‘The son, Mr. Eugene Ruddock—’ 

Here the Major paused, and re- 
garded his daughter more fixedly 
than ever. 

‘If I were asked to put ‘my 
finger on a young man who is a 
model of all the graces and the 
virtues, I should put it on Eugene 
Ruddock. If I had ever had a 
son,’ the Major went on, growing 
bold, ‘I should like him to have 
been such as Mr. Eugene Rud- 
dock.’ 

Mrs. Marmaduke, with her eyes 
turning from father to daughter, 
understood all this perfectly well. 

‘A model young man!’ the Ma- 
‘A 
pattern! a perfect peacock !—I 
mean phoenix, but those con- 
founded birds are always jumping 


- about in one’s head. The sort of 


young man you see once in a cen- 
tury. No, by the way, that is an 
aloe-tree. He is coming also,’ the 
Major continued, as the others 
did not speak. ‘That brings our 
number up to eight. And be- 
sides him, my cousin, Sir John 
Sanctuary; only he often visits 
this place, and with him his son 
Robert.’ 

Kind Mrs. Marmaduke noticed 
Victoria’s face as this name was 
uttered. 

*Ten in all, ma’am, coming to 
spend a few weeks in your town, 
and to try the air and the waters 
and the scenery, and last, but not 
least, the hospitality of my good 
friend if she will extend it tothem.’ 

‘How gay we shall be! Mrs. 
Marmaduke remarked. 

‘Gay, ma'am |’ cried the Major, 
‘gay is not the word! The street 
will be a perfect Row! we shall 
have carriages rolling up and down 
every minute. Money will be 
spent; the name of Tickenham 
waters will go blazing abroad. I 
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should not be very greatly sur- 
prised if it is the making of the 
place.’ 

Here Mrs. Marmaduke and 
Victoria rose and left the room. 
The Major, left alone, looked for 
a moment at the decanters; re- 
flected; shook his head; then, 
filling a claret-glass with water, he 
sipped it with great gravity, and 
owing to this prudent behaviour, 
he entered the drawing-room a few 
minutes later with an even step, 
a cool head, and a tamer tongue ; 
and he told no more stories that 
evening. 


CHAPTER L. 


GRAND PROSPECTS FOR TICKENHAM 
SPA. 


In spite of Dr. Jubilee’s jocose 
predictions, Sholto found the 
Tickenham practice very much 
te his mind. The young physi- 
cian had on his side youth, cheer- 
fulness, hope, and a high pur- 
pose ; life was fresh to him, and 
the entire impetus carried him 
lightly over the rough places of a 
country doctor’s practice. High 
practice and low practice, he took 
all as itcame. Merrily he footed 
it across wet fields, down muddy 
lanes, across bare commons where 
wind and rain beat together upon 
the wayfarer. Nothing lowered 
his spirits. The most exacting of 
his poorer patients could not dis- 
turb his good-humour. He won 
every body’s heart, rich and poor ; 
and Dr. Jubilee, marking this, 
and finding too that the young 
fellow always upheld his princi- 
pal’s reputation with loyalty, whis- 
pered to Mrs. Marmaduke more 
than once that the lad was quite 
thrown away, madam, in this hole- 
in-the-wall sort of place. 

Sholto did not think so. He 
had his mother in his home, and 
the sight of her tranquil face was 
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reward enough for any privation 
he might undergo. Margaret Alex- 
ander was in a kind of second 
youth, so had her reviving satis- 
faction adorned her later years. 
Without saying a syllable about 
blood or descent, she had some- 
how impressed the Tickenham 
folk with a sense of her gentility; 
and people who, hearing the young 
doctor had a mother, expected 
to meet some faded dame of ob- 
scure manners and doubtful gram- 
mar, could not restrain their sur- 
prise when, tempted to call at 
last, they met this quiet dignified 
woman, who held her little draw- 
ing-room like a lady of the land. 

At last it oozed out that the 
widow was a real and actual 
Dawe ; and some one in the town 
who read English history discover- 
ed that three hundred years before, 
the Dawes had been known to 
fame for blood and bravery and 
other qualities of the heroic ages. 
Immediately Mrs. Alexander and 
her son became the rage in the 
place, and one and all declared 
that from the very first they had 
seen, in both mother and son, a 
something which is always found 
in every person who is a ‘ Who’ 
indeed. 

Hard and well Sholto worked 
at his profession. The meanest 
drudgery he did not disdain. 
Deep in the early morning he 
would be found taking long walks 
to remote villages to see his pa- 
tients, and thus get home again for 
the work of the day. He would 
start when the early summer sky 
was yet half dawn, half dark, and 
tread the miles cheerily while 
morning broadened in the sky. 
He got to know which birds be- 
gan to sing first, and could tell 
one note from another; and all 
the changes hour by hour of field 
and sky and woodland grew fami- 
liar to him. If the morning was 
wet, he found a pleasure in fight- 
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ing the gusts and the driving rain ; 
if it was fine, the larks sang for 
him, and the sunbeams fell upon 
his advancing path; and when 
he got to the distant village lying 
between the hills, he marked, 
with the pleased alertness of an 
eye to which everything is fresh, 
the church, the parson’s house, 
the squire’s mansion, and the few 
cottages rudely assembled to- 
gether. And here, when he 
entered the humble door where 
the sick was lying, he always 
brought a bright smile with him, 
a hopeful word, and a kind hand 
which his poor patients often 
blessed, scarcely knowing what it 
was they blessed, or why they 
felt so cheered when the young 
doctor came near them. Sholto 
observed that in these people there 
was plenty of gratitude, a readi- 
ness to make allowance for his 
shortcomings; nor did he find 
that his pleasant manners led one 
of his patients to forget their own. 
He became a prodigious favourite 
with the poor, and Dr. Jubilee 
used to complain, with affected 
resentment to Mrs. Marmaduke, 
that his assistant was more popu- 
lar than himself. 

‘All over with the old man, 
madam. I always told you how 
it would end. I assure you, 
madam, not one of these people 
ever make a complaint to me 
about the young fellow, although 
they know, madam, perfectly well 
that every complaint a right- 
minded patient makes of the 
Doctor's assistant is a compliment 
to the Doctor's self.’ 

Thus, delighted with Ticken- 
ham, and pleased with his profes- 
sional career, Sholto was ready to 
become a professional enthusiast. 
It so happened that Tickenhara 
waters and the unused pump- 
Toom suggested an outlet for his 
energy and ambition. One day 
Sholto strolled into the precincts 
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of the spa. A long avenue wound 
from the road to the pump-room, 
and in the dishevelled walks traces 
yet lingered of the taste with which 
the place was at first laid out. 
The pump-room itself, although 
the most woe-begone edifice the 
eye could see, bore ineffaceable 
marks of former greatness. The 
room was spacious, and had been 
handsomely decorated, and even 
now heavy rolls of wall-paper 
peeling slowly off the mouldy 
masonry descended to the rotting 
floor. At one end of the room 
stood a vast mirror; but neglect 
and damp had so beclouded its 
face that, as Sholto passed before 
it, all he saw was a black object 
reflected in patches, and not to be 
khown as a man. ‘Then there 
were anterooms, retiring-rooms, 
rooms for drinking the waters, 
and rooms laid out for baths. 
Some remained unfinished, and 
all were far gone in decay; and 
the weeds outside, and the fabric, 
sinking down in premature ruin, 
had an unwholesome effect on the 
mind, awakening not melancholy, 
but rather a sort of musty dislike, 
such as one feels in an old-clothes 
shop. 

But youth—that grand en- 
chanter who transfigures _life’s 
dull realities—could invest even 
these ruins with hope of a future. 
Sholto began by persuading him- 
self that Tickenham waters were 
endued with singular healing vir- 
tues. Then he started the idea 
of resuscitating the pump-room, 
and making Tickenham renowned 
indeed! Dr. Jubilee either had 
some faith in the waters, or—what 
is far more probable—in one of 
the sallies of his whimsical dispo- 
sition, had resolved to maintain an 
affectation of such faith through 
life. Anyhow he gravely extolled 
the waters to his young assistant, 
and told him—no doubt with per- 
fect truth—that Tickenham might 
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be as sanative as any of the Conti- 
nental spas. 

‘ People will not believe it, sir,’ 
the little Doctor would say, put- 
ting one hand underneath his 
coat-tails and extending the other 
for argument. ‘They will not 
believe it. Why? Because people 
are fools, They have their foreign 
waters, with all sorts of names— 
their this bad and that bad—their 
Geese Bad and their Ass Bad. 
Fudge! Give me a shovelful of 
sulphur, or iron, or soda, or Ep- 
som salts, and let me toss ’em 
into any well in the country, and 
there you will have an honest 
medicinal spring as long as the 
stuff lasts. » I have always said, 
sir’—the Doctor laid a dry em- 
phasis on the word ‘said,’ as if 
tacitly calling attention to the 
fact that he did not assert what 
he thought—*I have always said 
that it has been asserted by ana- 
lysts of respectable position that 
they would not say but Tickenham 
waters might be useful in certain 
complaints. You see, sir, we are 
not making rash statements on 
our own responsibility.’ 

‘Doctor! cried Sholto, in ecs- 
tasy, ‘ we shall make these waters 
known from end to end of Eng- 
land !’ 

* By all means,’ replied Dr. 
Jubilee. 

‘I will get up the analysis my- 
self,’ continued Sholto. 

‘Do not go too deeply into 
that,’ the Doctor rejoined, in his 
dry way. ‘ Do not be too specific, 
sir; and avoid any mention of 
Epsom salts, sir—it is not popular 
with the public.’ 

* We shall ascertain what com- 
plaints the water has cured.’ 

*‘ Exactly so.’ 

‘ Then we shall advance to what 
complaints it may cure.’ 

‘Thus we shall proceed step by 
step, sir.’ 

‘Then we might get a few per- 


sons whose disorders have been 
relieved to furnish us with testi- 
monials.’ 

‘Only remember, we must not 
draw too heavily on our capital, 
sir,’ remarked Dr. Jubilee, not 
able to resist this sally. 

Sholto did not see the drift. 

‘With the analysis, with the 
cures, with the testimonials—why, 
Doctor, we shall make this place 
great ! 

‘Ah, my young friend,’ Dr. 
Jubilee said to himself, shaking 
his head, after Sholto departed, 
‘if you were only a rogue, with 
that tongue of yours you might 
die in comfortable circumstances.’ 


CHAPTER LL 


IN WHICH THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 
TAKE A WALK TOGETHER. 


So Sholto grew enthusiastic 
about his grand scheme for reviv- 
ing the fame of the Tickenham 
waters. Dr. Jubilee’s ideas on 
the subject were not easily to be 
discovered. Of course he was 
pleased to see his young assistant 
so heartily engaged in professional 
work ; and as to the Tickenham 
waters, it was not possible for him 
who had been lauding their vir- 
tues for thirty years to affect dis- 
approval when Sholto proposed 
to widen the area of their fame. 
So the Doctor settled the matter 
by talking to Sholto in a curious 
style of encouragement, with 
which he mixed-a subtle vein of 
irony, either to satisfy his con- 
science or to gratify his whim. 

‘What I recommend, sir, is 
this,’ he said one day. ‘You 
must write a book on the waters, 
something in this way: “The 
Waters of Tickenham, Historic- 
ally and Medically Considered. 
By Sholto Alexander, M.R.C.S.” 
Begin, sir, with a chapter on 
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water pure and simple—river- 
water, sea-water, well-water, rain- 
water, and ditch-water if you like, 
giving a hard name to each. You 
can spin out a long chapter on 
that. Then, sir, proceed to the 
general subject of mineral waters. 
You can give a fine description of 
various Continental cities and vil- 
lages; and then, coming closer to 
your ‘subject, you can catalogue 
your alkaline waters, your muri- 
ated waters, your thermal waters, 
your chalybeate waters, and so on. 
Then come on the Tickenham 
waters, and begin by telling the 
public that what is believed to be 
the left elbow of a statue of Ju- 
piter was found some years ago 
near our mineral spring, affording 
powerful presumptive evidence 
that the ancient Romans knew 
and loved the Tickenham waters. 
In this way, sir, you can soon run 
a volume together, and then your 
fortune will be made.’ 

And this banter was so tem- 
pered by seriousness that Sholto 
could never tell whether or not 
his chief was laughing at him or 
talking soberly. He set to work 
diligently on the subject which 
Dr. Jubilee had thus mapped out, 
and he soon confirmed himself in 
his belief that the waters of Tick- 
enham were full of healing. En- 
thusiastic belief is the most con- 
tagions thing under the sun. 
Sholto could talk of nothing but 
his new crotchet; and, before 
long, the Tickenham people began 
to listen while he assured them 
that a marvellous medicine was 
trickling along their fields day by 
day. The local tradespeople, who 
sniffed profit in the distance, were 
willing to be convinced, and 
would remark that the coming of 
young Dr. Alexander might turn 
out a lucky event for Tickenham. 
co: — long, news arrived 
Which awakened t expecta- 
tions indeed. CA 
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Middleborough was situated 
some twelve miles from Ticken- 
ham, and the tales of the 
wealth of the Golden Girls had 
spread to the slumbering town. 
The name of Walsingham had 
often been heard in Tickenham 
before that particular fine May 
morning when Mrs. Ralph, who 
kept a lodging-house near the 
spa, rushed into the post-office 
fairly out of breath, and cried 
out to the postmaster, who was 
sorting his letters, 

‘Mr. Clamp! what do you 
think? 

Mr. Clamp was thin, rusty, 
and sardonic. He regarded the 
panting widow calmly. 

‘From your appearance, Mrs. 
Ralph,’ he said, ‘I should rather 
think your house was atfire.’ 

‘It ain’t, then,’ answered the 
widow, with spirit. ‘No; but 
the Miss Walsinghams, of Mid- 
dleborough, is a-comin’ to lodge 
at my house to try the waters. 
Why, Mr. Clamp, they’re worth 
thousands and thousands! What 
do you say now ? 

‘I say,’ replied the postmaster, 
unmoved by the tidings, ‘raise 
your terms, Mrs. Ralph.’ 

* Bother !’ retorted Mrs. Ralph. 
‘I have raised ’em. But ain’t it 
a good thing for the town, Mr. 
Clamp? 

‘It may be a good thing,’ the 
postmaster answered, ‘and then 
it may be a bad thing; or it 
may be neither one nor t’other.’ 

* You are a pail of cold water, 
Mr. Clamp!’ remarked Mrs. Ralph, 
in a tone of sober conviction. 
‘I shall run across the street and 
tell Miss Brind.’ 

Miss Brind was the milliner. 
She was quite fluttered by the 
news, and flew to the coloured 
plate of the Englishwoman’s 
Magazine to see if she could 
knock up a pretty Paris bonnet 
for her window by the time when 
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the rich young ladies should 
drive by. Through the united 
exertions of Miss Brind and Mrs. 
Ralph, the intelligence soon 
spread through the town; and 
grocer, butcher, wine-merchant, 
and confectioner were all alive 
with expectation. 

Young Dr. Alexander was men- 
tioned everywhere as a man who 
would be useful to the town. 
Old forgotten cures wrought by 
Tickenham waters, rammaged out 
of the memories of old inhabit- 
ants, were told with many a ges- 
ticulation, and received with be- 
lieving ears. Everybody hoped 
that prosperity was breaking on 
Tickenham. 

That evening, when the train 
drew up at the quiet little plat- 
form, there stepped out of a third- 
class carriage two gentlemen who, 
linking arm in arm, walked in a 
brotherly way up the street. One 


gentleman was very thin, and the 


other very fat. One gentleman 
had an odd, semi-fatuous, buttery 
simper on his face; the other, a 
wrinkled twisted expression, which 
seemed ready any moment to 
run into sheer villany. As these 
two walked in this fraternal 
way along the street, they re- 
minded one of the wolf and 
the lamb in human apparel, 
before the opening of the cele- 
brated cause had strained the 
relations between the parties. 
The wolf was thin, furtive, of 
reddish and roving eye; the lamb 
was sleek, contented, giving pro- 
mise of a good meal whenever his 
companion should feel a stomach 
. for his supper. Both these figura- 
tive creatures are well known to 
us ; for the lamb is our old ac- 
quaintance, Samuel Badger, and 
the wolf our equal friend, Mr. 
Daniel Ruddock. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


IN WHICH THE LAMB LAYS THE 
TABLE FOR THE WOLF’'S DINNER. 


‘I consiper it a most extra- 
ordinary thing that we should 
have met each other,’ Samuel re- 
marked in his sleek way to Daniel 
Ruddock. ‘ Met just as we were 
putting our foot in the train ! 

‘Both on the same business, 
too,’ Daniel said, with unusual 
graciousness of manner, but a vil- 
lanous eye. ‘ We have had a very 
pleasant little trip, so far.’ 

Of course, Samuel said it had 
been very pleasant indeed ; and 
the pair walked forward with the 
air of men who are enjoying them- 
selves. 

‘This place is going to rise,’ 
Daniel Ruddock remarked, raising 
his hooped shoulders and looking 
round. ‘Tickenham will be a 
flourishing town some day soon.’ 

‘There can be no doubt of it,’ 
Samuel assented. Exactly as he 
would have replied had Daniel 
asserted that Tickenham never 
could flourish. ‘Do you know, 
Daniel, I should think a man not 
over-strong here ’—he tapped his 
forehead—‘ who said there could 
be a doubt of it.’ 

‘You see,’ continued Daniel 
Ruddock, ‘these waters are just 
coming into repute. That young 
Alexander is a clever fellow. He 
will bring them forward. Depend 
upon it, this place will be a rival 
to Cheltenham and Leamington 
before many years. To be sure, 
Leamington has its trees and its 
pretty roads, and Cheltenham has 
its Cotswold Hills, and so forth ; 
but you have only to look round, 
Samuel, to see how superior this 
place is. Besides, it is new, 
Samuel, it is new ; and the public 
like novelty, whether it be in 
cities, scenery, books, bonnets— 
or women ! 


Daniel laughed rakishly at this 
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last idea, and paid his usual 
penalty in a racking fit of cough- 
ing. 
‘You should not, Daniel,’ 
Samuel said, simpering, but 
whether in reference to the cough 
or to the rakish allusion did not 
appear. ‘ You really should not, 
Daniel. At the same time, it is 
amusing.’ 

‘The strange thing is this,’ 
Daniel continued, darting one 
quick glance, full of purpose, at 
Samuel: ‘twenty years ago, my 
father bought several acres of 
land close to Tickenham Pump- 
room—building land. He was a 
far-sighted man was my father. 
Long-headed, firm-handed, and— 
and—warm-hearted !’ 

‘Ah, your father foresaw what 
was coming,’ remarked Samuel 
Badger. 

‘Precisely so,’ Daniel said, 
‘and by his foresight I might be 
a rich man to-day, only for one 
drawback.’ 

‘What is the drawback? in- 
quired Samuel. for Daniel paused. 

‘I am a poor sickly devil !’ 

Daniel made this, his favourite 
self-estimate, with a knavish look 
which ought to have cautioned 
Samuel that something sinister 
was in his mind. 

‘But, Daniel,’ poor Samuel 
replied, ‘ granting—for argument’s 
sake, I mean—that you are a poor 
sickly—suppose we say being, 
Daniel!—poor sickly being sounds 
just as well—still, I do not see 
why that hinders you from being 
rich,’ 

‘If I were a man in ordinary 
health,’ continued Daniel boldly, 
‘I would take the ball at the hop. 
I should lay my land ont in 
building lots, and double, treble 
its value insix months. I should 
lay it out as a park, and get 
people to take the lots at a good 
stiff ‘ground-rent. There is no 
security like ground-rents, as you, 
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who are a business man, very well 
know. Why, out of those few 
acres alone I would get a com- 
fortable little independence. But 
you see I am a poor sickly devil !’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ Samuel re- 
monstrated. ‘ Now, as a friend, 
Daniel, will you tell me the value 
of the land? I have a reason for 
asking ; not mere curiosity, but a 
practical reason. What is the 
land worth? 

‘I cannot say exactly what 
my father paid,’ Daniel replied. 
‘Something like three thousand 
for the whole.’ 

‘Three thousand! exclaimed 
Samuel, in great surprise. ‘Three 
thousand, Daniel! It is a perfect 
coincidence,’ 

* How so, Samuel? 

*The most extraordinary thing 
lever knew! Do you remember 
—no doubt you have forgotten— 
my telling you the other day that 
Sally had managed to scrape three 
thousand pounds together, by 
saving, you know, since Mildred 
and Violet were with us? 

*I had forgotten all about it,’ 
replied Daniel. ‘It is surprising 
how little we think of other peo- 
ple’s good fortune. If J had saved 
three thousand pounds I should 
remember it well enough.’ 

‘ Never mind that,’ Samuel said, 
quite trembling with eagerness. 
‘What I was thinking is this: 
suppose we invested that three 
thousand in your land, Daniel 

*O,’ Daniel ejaculated, with a 
long whistle, ‘ that 7s a new idea! 
No, Samuel, you must not think 
of such a thing.’ 

‘Why not? asked Samuel, 
pressing his question home. ‘ An- 
swer me, Daniel. As a friend, 
why not? 

‘There are several reasons,’ 
Daniel replied. ‘ Now let mesee, 
which shall we take first ? 

Daniel looked shrewd and re- 
flective. 
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‘Now, do you know, Daniel,’ 
cried Samuel Badger, ‘ I am going 
to say a very smart thing! Do 
not be annoyed. The reasons can- 
not be so very powerful, or you 
would not have to think of them. 
Powerful reasons would come up 
of themselves and—and—-strike 
you, Daniel.’ 

‘Something in that,’ Daniel 
said, with his croaking laugh. 
‘You have your wits about you, 
Samuel.’ 

‘I ought, at my time of life, 
and after so many years of office- 
work, Daniel.’ 

* What is it?’ 

* Will you take three thousand 
pounds for the property ? 

‘Wait, wait,’ Daniel replied, 
raising his hand to deprecate 
haste, and rashness, and ill-ad- 
vised proceedings of all kinds. 
‘ What will Sally say? 

*I can talk Sally over.’ 

‘Samuel,’ Daniel said, fillip- 
ing his left ear irritably, ‘ Sally is 
more likely to talk you over.’ 

Samuel Badger tacitly recog- 
nised the force of this alternative. 
He walked on in silence for some 
minutes, and Daniel’s wolfish eye 
was fixed on his feeble flabby face. 
Then Samuel spoke, 

‘The money is in my hands. 
Suppose I never told Sally any- 
thing about it— until the golden 
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returns came in! Never told her! 
Would that be wrong, Daniel?’ 

‘As to wrong,’ Daniel answered, 
with the air of a professor of 
casuistry, ‘ wrong it could not be. 
You are the head of the family. 
You have to do the head-work, 
and the planning, and all that. 
Wrong—wrong! of course not. 
But would it be prudent? Would 
it be wise? Sally might be very 
angry When she was told.’ 

‘Sally need know nothing,’ 
Samuel replied eagerly, ‘ nothing 
at all until the land is laid out, 
and the rents are coming in.’ 

‘And then you would appease 
her anger with the gold,’ replied 
Daniel, laughing again till he was 
on the verge of a cough. ‘O 
Samuel, Samuel! You are sly ! 

* Not sly,’ replied Samuel Bad- 
ger, ‘ but knowing, Daniel, toler- 
ably knowing, I do hope.’ 

* Mark this,’ cried Daniel, stop- 
ping all of a sudden, and facing 
Samuel Badger. ‘For we are 
getting on rather fast. I have 
not promised to sell. There is 
no contract.’ 

‘I knowthat,’ Samuel answered. 
‘ Besides, don’t think I should be 
so unfriendly as to hold you to 
anything. All Lask is that if you 
sell, you will let me have the re- 
fusal, as an old friend, Daniel, 
just as an old friend.’ 


(To be continued.) 





SOME REMARKABLE DREAMERS. 


Ar the French lottery offices it 
used to be a custom to keep a 
separate register of the lucky num- 
bers which had been suggested by 
dreams, they were so ‘numerous 
and so remarkable, Never did a 
day pass without adding to the 
wonderful record, and faith in 
dreams grew in consequence even 
more rapidly than the list did 
in the register. It was so in 
England while the lotteries ex- 
isted, and is so abroad where they 
still exist. Many strange stories 
of this kind are told. 

Amongst remarkable dreamers 
we have authors who, continuing 
the occupation of the day, have 
composed through the night while 
asleep. In this way Voltaire 
composed his verses to Monsieur 
Touron. 

The most thoughtful and emi- 
nent philosophers have regarded 
the phenomena of dreams with 
the deepest interest. Lord Byron, 
repeating an idea as aged as Hera- 
clitus, says : 

‘Our life is twofold: sleep hath ‘its own 
world,’ 


Herrick also wrote long before 

Byron: 

‘ Here we are all by day ; by night w’ are 
burl'd 


By dreams each one into a sev'rall world.’ 


And strange indeed such worlds 
are; worlds in which time and 
space have no laws, and every- 
thing that is actual and real seems 
to blend with everything fanciful 
and unreal, without for an instant 
appearing improbable or extraor- 
dinary. Ina dream the coward 
is brave, the foolish wise, and the 
defeated triumphant, the little are 
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great, the blind see, the lame 
walk, the joyous are. sad, the sad 
joyous, the prosperous fail, and 
the weak are strong. We see 
without eyes in a dream, speak 
without a tongue, and hear with- 
out ears, walk without legs, han- 
dle without hands. Events which 
would demand years for their oc- 
currence pass in the fraction of a 
second, and yet seem to the sleeper 
as real and orderly in their pro- 
gression as the events of his wak- 
ing hours. And although so 
strangely separated, the waking 
worlds and those of sleep are in- 
timately united, and the influence 
of one upon the other is too pal- 
pable to be missed. 

From the most ancient times 
dreams have been regarded as 
prophetic symbols, capable of use- 
ful and important interpretations, 
and many astonishingly strange 
stories are told in which their sig- 
nificance was apparently demon- 
strated. Anciently they were 
broadly divided into good and 
evil dreams, and means for secur- 
ing the one or avoiding the other 
were solemnly adopted. Pliny 
said aniseed placed on the pillow, 
so that the sleeper smelt it, would 
prevent dreams from being dis- 
agreeable, while the seed of pycno- 
comen, taken in doses of one 
drachm in wine, produced night- 
mare. Both Pliny and Aristotle 
regarded dreams as most frequent 
in the spring and autumn. Among 
the ancjents dream-interpreting 
was a regular trade, and Artemi- 
dorus is credited with exalting it 
into a science by the publication 
of his five books of Oneirocritica, 
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first printed in Greek at Venice 
in the year 1518, and sometime 
called The Dreamer’s Bible. 

Galen tells of a man who dream- 
ed that his left thigh had become 
stone, and who soon after lost the 
use of it by a dead palsy; of an- 
other, one of his patients, who 
dreamed that he was in a vessel 
full of blood, which he accepted 
as a sign that the man ought to 
be bled, by which means a serious 
disease under which he laboured 
was cured. 

Dion Cassius stated that his 
history was written in obedience 
to a dream, and Cyprian that he 
was instructed by a dream to mix 
wine and water in the Eucharist. 
Lactanus believed that dreams 
were the agents of the Divinity, 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux that 
they were often instigated by 
devils. Thomas Aquinas held it 
folly to deny that future events 
were indicated by dreams, and 
Josephus carefully studied his 
dreams as the divine guides by 
which all his actions were to be 
governed. Bishop Bull held the 
same belief, and sv, it appears, did 
Bishop Ken. 

Amongst the most remarkable 
dreams on record the following 
will always have their places. 


THE DREAM OF THOMAS LORD 
LYTTLETON, 


Breakfasting with some ladies 
on November 25th, 1779, at his 


house in Hill Street, London, 
Thomas Lord Lyttleton spoke of 
a very curious dream he had 
dreamt in the night. In this 
dream a bird flew into a room 
where he was, and while he look- 
ed at it changed into a female, 
who told him to prepare for an- 
other world, as in three days he 
would die. He was then well, 
and, as he laughingly said, did 
not look like a man so near death. 
On the Saturday also he told the 


Some Remarkable Dreamers. 


same ladies that he felt perfectly 
well, and believed he should ‘ bilk 
the ghost.’ 

Some hours afterwards he went 
with Mr. Fortescue and Captain 
Wolsley to Pitt Place, Epsom, 
ate for supper an egg, went cheer- 
fully and talkatively to bed, hoped 
he should have good rolls for 
breakfast, and suddenly expired 
while Stuckey, his servant, was 
assisting him to remove his under- 
waistcoat. 

This story has been told in 
various ways ; the above account 
is that given by Lord Westcote, 
Lord Lyttleton’s uncle. 


THE DREAM OF CALPURNIA. 


Plutarch records that Cesar 
being in bed with his wife Cal- 
purnia, when the Ides of March 
had come, but, alas, were not yet 
gone, was much disturbed by the 
groans she uttered in her sleep, 
and awoke her. Shé then told him 
that she had dreamt of holding 
him, murdered, in her arms. On 
the following day, so deeply was 
this dream impressed upon her 
mind, and so great the terror it 
occasioned, that she implored him 
to remain at home that day and ad- 
journ the meeting of the Senate. 
He was startled; and knowing 
her to be a woman of strong mind, 
and in nowise superstitious, he 
offered sacrifices and consulted the 
diviners, by whom he was advised 
to adjourn the Senate, and would 
have done so had he not been 
persuaded to the contrary by one 
of the conspirators against his life, 
who laughed at the dream and 
the diviners, and warned Cesar 
against giving offence to the Se- 
nate, just when they were prepared 
to crown his most ambitious de- 
sires, Imperial Cesar listened, 
and went out with him to meet 
his death. 


THE DREAMS OF AUGUSTUS. 
At the battle of Philippi, al- 
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though Augustus being unwell had 
determined not to leave his tent, 
a dream urging him to quit it 
he did so, and thereby his life 
was saved, for an attack of the 
enemy resulted in its capture and 
destruction. 

At another time, after visiting 
a temple near the Capitol which 
he had dedicated to Jupiter 
Tonans, he dreamt that Jupiter 
Capitolinus came to him com- 
plaining that the new temple had 
taken away his worshippers ; to 
which he replied no, he had but 
given him a porter at his gate. 
To carry out this idea bells were 
hung round the summit of the 
new temple, such as were usually 


found at the gates of great houses. _ 


In consequence of another 
dream Augustus, on a certain day 
in the year, always begged alms 
of the people in the attitude of 
a mendicant—head bent, hand 
outstretched. 


THE DREAM OF MONICA. 


St. Augustine tells the story of 
his mother’s dream, at a time when 
he was still involved in vice and 
sensuality, very touchingly, as 
follows : 

* And Thou sentest Thine hand 
from above, and drewest my soul 
out of that profound darkness. 
My mother, Thy faithful one, 
weeping to Thee for me more than 
mothers weep the bodily deaths 
of their children. For she, by 
that faith and spirit which she 
had from Thee, discerned the 
death wherein I lay, and Thou 
heardest her, O Lord. Thou 
heardest her, and despisedst not 
her tears, when, streaming down, 
they watered the ground under 
her eyes in every place where she 
prayed ; yea, Thou heardest her. 
For whence was that dream where- 
by Thou comfortedst her, so that 
she allowed me to live with 
and to eat at the same table in 
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the house, which she had begun 
to shrink from, abhorring and 
detesting the blasphemies of my 
error? For she saw herself stand- 
ing on a certain wooden rule, and 
a shining youth coming towards 
her, cheerful and smiling upon 
her, herself grieving and over- 
whelmed with grief. But he 
having inquired of her the causes 
of her grief and daily tears, and 
she answering that she was be- 
wailing my perdition, he bade 
her rest contented, and told her 
to look and observe that where she 
was there was I also. And when 
she looked she saw me standing 
by her on the same rule.’ 


THE DREAM OF LADY WARRE’S 
CHAPLAIN. 


In ‘ Some Passages of the Life 
and Death of the Right Hon. 
John Earl of Rochester, who died 


‘July 26th, 1680, we read how 


this lord told the writer that the 
chaplain of his mother-in-law, 
Lady Warre, dreamt that he would 
die on a certain day. The idea 
was ridiculed by the family, and 
he had almost forgotten it, when 
one evening at supper it was dis- 
covered that there were thirteen 
at table, which, ‘according to a 
fond conceit’—in other words, a 
foolish one—indicated the death 
of one of them, and a young lady 
pointed out the chaplain as that 
one—probably in fun. This re- 
called the dream, and the chaplain 
was at once thrown into a state of 
agitation. He expressed his belief 
that before the morning he must 
die ; but being then in excellent 
health, no one heeded his words. 
On the following morning he was 
found dead in his bed. 


THE DREAM OF ARCHBISHOP 
ABBOT'S MOTHER. 
John Aubrey tells that a poor 
clothworker’s wife, living in Gil- 
ford, named Abbot, dreamt that if 
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she would eat a jack, her son, who 
was about to be born, would grow 
up and become a great man. Early 
on the next morning she went to 
the river for water, and caught in 
her pail a fine jack, which she 
cooked and ate, all or nearly all. 
The child was born, grew up, be- 
came a scholar in the town, and 
finally Archbishop of Canterbury 
—of course, through his mother 
eating the fish, or so thought John 
Aubrey, F.R.S. 


SIR THOMAS WHITE'S DREAM. 


In the year 1557 Sir Thomas 
White, Alderman of London, being 
a wealthy and philanthropic man, 
dreamed that he had founded a 
college at a place where three 
elms were growing from one root. 
Seeking such a tree in Oxford, he 
found one near Gloucester Hall, 
which he therefore repaired and 
endowed. But afterwards, finding 
the very tree of his dream at a 
spot where formerly stood a con- 
vent of the Bernardines, he pur- 
chased the ground, and there 
erected his college, to which Arch- 
bishop Laud made additions. 


A TINKER’S DREAM. 


Vouched for both by tradition 
and history, the strange dream of 
the Swaffham tinker has a fair 
claim to rank with the wonderful 
dreams to which these pages are 
devoted. The story of it runs as 
follows : 

About three hundred or more 
years ago the above-named ancient 
town in Norfolk, remarkable of 
old for its healthiness and beauty, 
had, amongst its inhabitants, an 
industrious hard-working tinker, 
named John Chapman, tradition- 
ally said to have been the bene- 
ficent builder of the north aisle of 
Swaffham church. Certain it is 
that in that north aisle there are 
various devices of a pedlar and 
his dog, and of a shopkeeper, or 
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chapman, which seems like a 
rebus upon the traditional name, 
a species of conceit prevalent in 
ancient times. Certain also is it 
that in 1462 the name of one of 
the churchwardens was Chapman, 
and that in each of the original 
windows of this aisle was a paint- 
ing of the tinker, his wife, and 
three children. 

One night the tinker dreamed 
that if he went to London and 
stood on London Bridge he would 
there meet some one who would 
make his fortune and put an end 
to all his weary wanderings over 
hill and dale in search of work. 
Deeply impressed by this dream, 
he spoke of it in the morning to 
his wife so seriously and with 
such an evident belief in it, that 
she both scolded and laughed at 
what she called his folly. Strangely 
enough, as the tinker thought, the 
dream, which had doubtless haunt- 
ed his mind all day, was repeated 
on the next night; and the im- 
pression, thus deepened and 
strengthened, not unnaturally 
brought a third repetition of it 
on the night following, after which 
John was no longer to be with- 
held from going to London. 

Despite the remonstrances of 
his friends, the entreaties of his 
wife, and the ridicule of his neigh- 
bours, the tinker set out to travel 
all the way afoot, a distance of 
not less than ninety miles, At 
the close of the third day he 
reached the end of his journey, 
slept at an inn, and early in the 
morning stationed himself on 
London Bridge at a spot which 
he remembered was that pointed 
out to him in his dream. And 
there he remained all day, eyed 
curiously by the passers-by and 
suspiciously by the shopkeepers 
who lived on the bridge, and by 
the keepers of its gates, which 
closed at a certain regular hour 
to guard the City from evil cha- 
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racters, of which the Bankside 
and other parts of Southwark had 
a larger share than was good for 
its reputation. Nothing was, how- 
ever, said to him that appeared 
to be in any way connected with 
his dream. 

The experiment was repeated 
on the second day, with no other 
result than that of intensifying 
the curiosity and suspicion which 
he had provoked on the first day. 
But after he had passed a third 
day on the bridge, and the even- 
ing gloom, which warned him of 
the closing gates, was again upon 
him, one of the shopkeepers, who 
had eyed him wonderingly on 
each previous occasion, ventured 
to ask him what possible reason 


he could have for standing there ~ 


every day and all day long. The 
tinker confessed that he had been 
induced to make a fool of himself 


by a very singular dream. The~ 


stranger laughed at him heartily. 
‘If 1 had been as credulous as 
you are,’ said he, ‘ I should be on 
just such another fool’s errand; 
for three nights this week I dreamt 
the same dream, and in it I was 
told to go to a place called Swaff- 
ham, which I find is ninety odd 
miles away. I thought in my 
dream that under an apple-tree in 
an orchard on the north side of 
the town I was told to dig, and 
that there I should discover a box 
full of money.’ 

After some further questions 
and answers on either side, they 
parted; and the tinker, saying 
nothing of the place he had come 
from, went away, again hopefal ; 
and, with restored cheerfulness 
and faith in his dream, set out 
early the next morning for home. 
One of the first things he did 
on reaching it was to visit the 
orchard indicated by the stranger's 
dream. He recognised at once, 
by certain peculiarities, the tree 
he had asked the London dreamer 


to describe ; and, digging under 
it, soon laid bare the top of an 
iron box To unearth this, and 
convey it to his home unobserved, 
was his next task; and, this ac- 
complished, it was opened, and 
found to be fullof money. Ima- 
gine his triumph and delight! 
On the outside of the box were 
some words, which, being unable 
to read, he did not know the 
meaning of. Afraid to make his 
secret known, or awaken suspi- 
cions which might lead to un- 
pleasant circumstances, he hit 
upon a plan for finding out what 
the words said. This was to 
place the box at the door of the 
Grammar School, so that its in- 
scription might be read by the 
boys as they came out and while 
he stood by, as if by accident. 
The boys soon gathered round 
the box, and one, scraping the 
dirt and rust from the inscription, 
read, doubtless amidst much 
laughter, the apparently mean- 
ingless lines : 
* Where this casket stood 
Is another twice as good,’ 


Hearing these significant words, 
John Chapman went away, hard- 
ly able to restrain his exultation 
and pleasure, and, early the next 
morning, he was again digging in 
the deserted orchard, where his 
efforts were rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a second casket, twice 
as large as the first, and equally 
well filled. 

Whatever fiction that love of 
the marvellous, which was com- 
mon to the age John Chapman 
lived in, may have added to the 


“story of his very strange dream, the 


existence of a tomb, bearing the 
stone effigy of a smith or tinker, 
with his tools beside him, and a 
dog, was in existence not many 
years since, and may probably 
still be seen in the old church at 
Swaffham. 
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A FEW MORE DREAMS. 


Cicero is the authority for a 
remarkable dream, related by 
Valerius Maximus of two travel- 
lers who put up in Megara, one 
at an inn, the other at the house 
of a friend. At night one dream- 
ed that the other came to him in 
a state of awful agitation, saying 
his host was attempting to murder 
him, and imploring his aid. This 
made a deep impression, and 
awoke him; but, treating it as 
‘only a dream,’ he again went to 
sleep. His friend once more ap- 
peared, saying the crime was com- 
mitted, and his body had been 
concealed under a dung-heap, 
from which he desired him to 
remove it. In the morning early 
he went to rouse his companion 
and resume their journey, and as 
he entered the courtyard met a 
carter removing a load of dung, 
which he insisted upon examining. 

The body of his murdered friend 
was found in it, the crime was ex- 
posed, and the murderer executed. 
We may add that as no record 
exists of Cicero’s visiting Megara 
—and it is most improbable that 
he ever did so—he may have 
merely repeated this old Greek 
story from hearsay, although there 
is nothing in it more astonishing 
than we have in the preceding 
records. 

Pliny, on better authority, tells 
as strange a story of one of his own 
slaves who, while sleeping amongst 
his fellows, dreamt that two men 
in white came into the slaves’ 
sleeping-place, shaved their (the 
slaves’) heads, and escaped as 
they had come. 
he found the dream realised. 


In the morning 
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One dreamer—an old woman 
of Marseilles, who visited church 
every day and passed almost her 
entire time before a certain altar 
—dreamt that she had been trans- 
formed into a lamp eternally 
burning before it, and herself 
made as sure of its realisation 
as she could by leaving in her 
will the money for suspending 
there a silver lamp; but this was 
hardly a fair case of prophetic 
dreaming. 

A remarkable dream-story is 
told by the present German Em- 
peror. He dreamt one night that, 
standing at the Kur Spring, Karls- 
bad, a man gave him a small china 
cup to drink from which contained 
a deadly poison. He laughed in 
the morning at the remembrance 
of this dream, and mentioned the 
fact that every morning when he 
drank at the Kur Spring the cup 
was presented to him by a charm- 
ing young girl whom he was sure 
could never contemplate murder. 
For the first time, however, on 
that morning, instead of the girl, 
a man appeared and handed him 
the cup. The Emperor hesitated, 
but, looking into the man’s kindly 
face, he smiled to himself and 
took the draught. ‘Of course it 
did not harm me,’ says Emperor 
William ; ‘ but, on the contrary, 
my stay at Karlsbad, instead of 
proving fatal, was very beneficial.’ 

One of the most curious phases 
of dreaming is that of dreaming 
of a dream in a dream over and 
over and over again, and so far as 
this morsel of dream experience 
goes the writer of this paper may 
rightfully subscribe himself also 
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Ir I were to state the juvenile 
age at which I made my first ac- 
quaintance with operatic cele- 
brities, I fear my criticisms would 
not meet with much considera- 
tion. But from 1842 to 1848 I 
seldom missed attending the opera 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, generally 
twice a week, and always once a 
week. The property at that time 
was in process of liquidation, and 
the process was known as ‘ Cham- 
bers’ Bankruptcy.’ A near rela- 
tive happened to be immediately 
concerned in this, business, and I 
could always enter free of cost, 
both during the day and evening. 
The first opera I witnessed was 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with 


Rubini as Edgardo, and Persiani 


as Lucia. Rubini was a short 
thickset man, with a bad stage 
presence, and no idea of acting. 
But his execution was marvellous, 
and his pianissimo something to 
wonder at, Charles Mathews, in 
Beauty and the Beast, was accus- 
tomed to burlesque this, remain- 
ing with open mouth for several 
seconds without uttering a sound, 
and then bowing effusively to the 
audience. Rubini was the ideal 
of Sims Reeves, whose early faults 
of sudden alternations from forte 
to piano were attributable to his 
imitation of Rubini. In those 
days Mario was merely regarded 
a8 @ promising tenor, with a de- 
plorable lack of histrionic abili‘ies. 
Nothing could be worse than the 
management of the chorus in tivese 
Temote days. The men would 
enter from one side and the wo- 
men from the other. They re- 
mained perfectly uninterested in 
the business of the scene, strictly 


- the title-réle. 


confining their attention to the 
rendering of the musical score. 
I remember one prominent figure, 
a little fat man, named Salabert. 
He occasionally lifted one arm to 
show his sympathy with the woes 
of the heroine. The scenery of 
the operas was of the most dingy 
and ordinary description. This 
was the more remarkable as the 
getting-up of the ballets was of 
the most exquisite and magnifi- 
cent kind. On the occasion of 


‘my first visit the opera was suc- 


ceeded by a ballet called Alma, ou 
la Fille de Feu, with music by 
Costa. Fanny Cerito appeared in 
This was a very 
lengthy affair, commencing with 
a representation of the infernal 
regions, followed by a village in 
Austria ; then an illuminated ball- 
room, with every column encircled 
by spiral gas-jets; then came a 
tournament with knights in arm- 
our, &c. Of course there was a 
vast amount of pantomimic acting 
to be gone through, of which the 
audience never seemed to weary. 
It is generally conceded that a 
male dancer in a ballet is an 
abomination, but to every rule 
there is an exception. In Alma 
appeared a little pock-faced man 
named Perrot, who was the essence 
of grace, and possessed the soul 
of an actor. His representation 
of the poet Gringoire in Esmeralda 
will never be forgotten by those 
who were fortunate enough to 
witness it. Cerito subsequently 
married a dancer named St. Leon, 
who, so far as muscular agility 
was concerned, was the most won- 
derfal dancer of the century. He 
would spring into the air, and 
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twirl round twice, if not three 
times, before he touched the 
ground. I was never able to 
count the exact number of times. 
During his courtship of the fair 
Neapolitan she received certain 
overtures from a well-known 
nobleman, which she treated with 
appropriate contempt. St. Leon, 
observing this would-be ‘masher’ 
in the omnibus box, expectorated 
on the stage in that direction. 
There was a tumult among the 
confréres of the nobleman, and 
the performance came to a stand- 
still. Nor was it allowed to pro- 
ceed till the dancer had denied 
all intention of personal affront. 
Cerito made a great hit in Ondine, 
which was founded on the familiar 
romance of Undine, by La Motte- 
Fouqué. In one scene she is 
supposed to have become mortal, 
and consequently inherits a sha- 
dow for the first time. The sha- 
dow is thrown on the stage, and 
the dancer betrays the utmost as- 
tonishment thereat, attempts to 
fly from it, to catch it, then 
coquettes with it, and finally aban- 
dons herself to a tour de force of 
the most brilliant description. 
Although Cerito was a vigorous 
performer, she suffered much from 
shortness of breath. I have seen 
her at the wing panting in a man- 
ner painful to witness, Fanny 
Elisler was a dramatic genius as 
well as an admirable dancer. Her 
performance of Giselle was the 
essence of comedy. Surely Giselle 
was the most perfect specimen of 
a ballet ever seen! The music 
by Adolphe Adam was worthy of 
the poetical story. A Monsieur 
Silvain was the betrayer of village 
innocence in this ballet. Not- 
withstanding his foreign name, 
and equally foreign appearance, 
he was by birth an Irishman, of 
the name of Sullivan. When a 
boy he acted as assistant to the 
watermen at the cabstand in Bow 
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Street. I remember on one occa- 
sion witnessing Fanny Ellsler 
teaching Silvain certain steps in 
a new pas de deuz, and noting her 
patience and good-humour, and his 
willingness to learn. Involun- 
tarily my thoughts went back ten 
or a dozen years, and my fancy 
pictured her at Vienna as the 
mistress of Napoleon II. (or the 
Duce de Reichstadt), and the lines 
of the poet came trippingly to my 
tongue— 
‘And at her feet 
He laid his frail life down.’ 

Fanny Ellsler was also renowned 
for her characteristic national 
dances ‘of the Cachuca and the 
Cracovienne. Carlotta Grisi, with 
her fascinating beauty and grace, 
was a dangerous rival to Ellsler, 
especially in Giselle; and in 
Esmeralda she was literally with- 
out a rival. But Elisler infased 
more comic power into the first 
act of Giselle, and her death at 
the end of the act was more 
tragic. I saw the Taglioni dance 
in La Sylphide at the age of fifty. 
Although destitute of the aston- 
ishing feats of Cerito, the poetry 
of motion was never more strik- 
ingly exemplified than in this 
wonderful artiste. She flitted 
noiselessly across the stage as one 
would imagine a spirit would do. 
Lucille Grahn, Rosati, and Amalia 
Ferraris were also queens of the 
ballet. The first step towards 
the destruction of the ballet, or a 
long story portrayed by panto- 
mimic action, was the introduc- 


‘tion of the divertissement, which 


consisted of dancing alone. This 
was found to be useful on what 
were called the ‘long Thursdays.’ 
Tuesday and Saturday were the 
subscription nights. But Thurs- 
day was an extra night, when 
fragments of opera and ballet 
were presented, in order to make 
an attractive programme. 

There is one charge always 
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brought against individuals who 
have passed their grand climacteric 
—that they see little merit in the 
artists of the present day, as com- 
pared with those of past times. 
But this is not always true In 
my humble opinion Nilsson, Patti, 
and Albani are equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any soprani within my 
recollection. I should except 
Jenny Lind and Bosio. There 
was a peculiar silvery roundness 
in the notes of the Swedish 
Nightingale which I have never 
heard surpassed. Admirable as 
is Trebelli as a contralto, I cannot 
admit that she is equal to Alboni. 
Iam speaking of the Alboni of 
1847. Then, with respect to 
tenors, the Italian stage cannot 


boast at present of a Mario, a Giug- - 


lini, a Moriani,,or a Gardoni, 
But it can hold its own with the 
three illustrious soprani I have 
mentioned. Moriani 
brated for his dying scene as 
Edgardo, as Fraschini was re- 
nowned for the curse in the mar- 
riage scene of Lucia. He was 
known throughout Italy as ‘le 
tenor de la maledizione.’ In 
England some wag christened 
him ‘ the curse of a tenor.’ Some- 
times a second-rate artist will 


was cele-. 
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surpass a first-rate one in a par- 
ticular part. Thus the son of the 
great Lablache was an unrivalled 
Count Rodolpho. I have seen 
Fornasari, who, at one time, occu- 
pied a unique position on the 
operatic stage, attempt the part, 
but he was immeasurably inferior 
to Frederic Lablache. Charles 
Lamb has recorded how, in his 
younger days, he used to read a 
play-bill, ‘ spelling out every name 
down to the very mutes and ser- 
vants of the scene ;’ so as I recall 
the great operatic names of the 
past the images of far inferior per- 
formers arise before my mind’s 
eye—Gosselin, Gouriet, and Vena- 
fra! Mere pantomimists, not 
even dancers, but how superb in 
their several réles! Gosselin in 
Giselle, Gouriet in Esmeralda, 
were indispensable and unsurpass- 
able. Then, were there ever two 
better second-rate dancers than 
the charming Camille and Plan- 
quet? But I must cry ‘ Hold, 
enough !’ Rogers has poetised on 
the ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ but I 
find a certain element of melan- 
choly obtruding as I recall the 
delightful days and nights of long 
ago. H. T. 
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As I sauntered down a valley, where the bright-hued flowers blew, 

Watching busy, yellow-banded bees, that round my pathway flew, 

For a moment interchanging idle steps with idler rest, 

While I marked a group down-settled on a broad sunflower’s breast, 

Suddenly my ears were opened—how that was I cannot tell ; 

P’rhaps some mortal-loving fairy touched them with a passing spell— 

And [ heard their fitful buzzing come in words of angry strife, 

Telling how a theme of weighty disputation there was rife. 

Quoth the nearest, ‘ While I hurried through the younger rays of light, 

Half in hopes some choicest blossom might reward my early flight, 

Down beside the fount that rises in the valley’s deepest heart, 

There I saw the Queen of Roses growing by herself apart. 

O the beauty of that vision! None may know but those who see; 

Like a sunset-circled snow-peak gleamed the glory under me.’ 

‘Drunk with honey ! cried another. ‘Why reveal thy sottish state? 

Grows no rose beside our fountain clad in crimson as you prate ; 

For this very morn I wandered through the younger rays of light, 

Half in hopes some rarer blossom might reward my early flight. 

There beside the fount that slumbers, folded in the valley’s arms, 

Lo! the whitest of white lilies spread her never-rivalled charms. 

Not another flower was near her, she alone possessed the dell ; 

Therefore well I ween the story false which you so vainly tell. 

But that saintly-shining pureness words can never show to you, 

Dull beside the foam-break flashes in the deep mid-ocean blue.’ 

* Drunken also !’ cried another ; ‘ wherefore chide thy fellow-bee, 

When herein no wit more clearly than thy fellow thou canst see? 

For, as by the fount I hovered in the early morning light, 

Lo! a wondrous golden flower smote upon my dazzled sight ; 

But in feeble words its splendour never, never can be told ; 

Yea, methought the sun from heaven lay on earth in floods of gold.’ 

Then another, ‘O ye babblers, hold your foolish tongues awhile, 

That my words, more wisely spoken, this dispute may reconcile. 

As I, too, flew by the fountain while the morning light was new, 

Like the deep, deep glowing violet sprang a flower of richest hue. 

All alone she grew, but never of such beauty may ye dream, 

Noi though all the rainbows meeting wove one mighty purple beam.’ 

‘ Hold I cried. ‘ Why this contention? List to me; full well I ween, 

With but few words I can tell ye of this sight ye all have seen. 

Not of flowers born the beauty that entranced your ’wildered sight, 

’Twas my love lay by the fountain, sleeping in the morning light. 

And for this her various seeming—violet, lily, gold, and rose, 

These were but the changing beauties of her waking and repose. 

Lily white her arms and fingers, rose her lips and cheeks, her hair 

Golden as the sun’s own flower, eyes than violets more fair. 

Neath her head her arms a pillow making, now a shade above, 

Now revealed those lips of roses, now a shield of lilies wove ; 

Thus to thee one while approaching blushed she like the ruddy rose, 

But to thee with white arms lifted like a rare pale lily shows ; 

Till by louder wings awakened, starting in a sweet surprise, 

Lo! the violet-slaying splendour darted from her glorious eyes ; 

And at last her modest beauty, till those slumbers should be done, 

Veiled itself in golden tresses—and thou sawst the flaming sun !’ 
VOX RUSTICA. 
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WE said in our former paper that 
the cosmopolitan culture of Ger- 
many is, so to speak, adumbrated 
in Goethe. This is shown in the 
wide range of subjects he touched ; 
this is shown very notably in a 
late work of his called The West- 
Eastern Divan. In this poem, 
under the trapping of Oriental 
names and customs, he furnishes 
both Eastern and Western wis- 
dom ; the wisdom-harvest of a 
long, varied, thoughtful, and keen- 
ly-observant life is stored in these 
pages. There is no diffuseness 
here ; Goethe endeavoured to at- 
tain to the concise epigrammatic 
form of Oriental proverbs, the 
neat allegory of the parable ; and, 
on the whole, he has succeeded 
well; for it so happens that 
Oriental concision admits of more 
verbosity than does, for instance, 
the Gallic style, and to a German 
sharp crisp laconism is impossible 
—even toa Goethe. He is a notable 
instance of the limitation of our 
human powers. Let a man be 
never so widely cultured, let him 
endeavour never so hard to free 
himself from national influences, 
even the greatest are subject to 
the conditions of the race whence 
they have sprung, and retain 
somewhere a flavour of the soil 
that has given them birth. And 
yet how little truly German, in 
the patriotic sense of the word, 
Goethe was, the very existence of 
The West-Eastern Divan evinces. 
He wrote it in order to escape 
from the noise and turmoil of the 
war that was seething around 
him. The poem dates from 1813, 
when the poet was in his sixty- 
fifth year, and when his country 
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was trodden down under the iron 
heel of Napoleon. At such a 
moment her greatest man is roused 
to no patriotic ardour; no fiery 
sonnets issue from his pen, as 
they did from those of Koerner, 
inciting the younger generation 
to shake off the yoke of the con- 
queror. He retires instead into 
his study, becomes a learner of 
Eastern languages, and sings of 
bulbuls, roses, love, the desert, 
the caravan, the oasis, as though 
sensuous enjoyment were the be- 
all and end-all of life, as though 
cannon-balls were unheard of in 
lieu of being within earshot. When 
his country seemed groaning in her 
death-agony her old poet took a 
new lease of youth, and not only 
simulated the love, joys, and woes 
of his characters, but actually felt 
them. Goethe until the last day 
of his life possessed the faculty of 
falling in love. It is only compara- 
tively recently that the world has 
been informed that the passionate 
love-duet of lyrics that distin- 
guishes the book Zuleika had its 
origin in a real passion, and that 
many of the poems addressed to 
Hatem by his beloved were in 
reality addressed to Goethe, who 
figured under this name, by Mari- 
anne von Willemer, the wife of a 
lawyer at Frankfort. 

The West-Eastern Divan is di- 
vided into twelve books, called 
respectively ‘The Singer,’ ‘ Hafis,’ 
‘Love,’ ‘Contemplation,’ ‘Sad- 
ness,’ ‘ Proverbs,’ ‘ Timour,’ ‘ Zu- 
leika,’ ‘ Wine-house,’ ‘ Parables,’ 
‘Persians,’ and ‘Paradise.’ Though 
varied in their contents, there 
runs through them all the passion 
of the poet for his beloved ; all 
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he is, all he thinks, feels, expe- 
riences, he desires to lay at her 
feet. The keynote of the whole 
book is expressed, indeed, in Swin- 
burne’s lines: 

* All I can give thee I give, 

Heart of my heart were it more, 

More would be laid at thy feet.’ 
Proud, learned, esteemed as the 
singer is in the eyes of the world, 
he is all humility and gentleness 
to his beloved. His warmest and 
tenderest words are for her, and 
his philosophy is clothed in the 
garments likely to attract her 
most. 

Truly neither the material nor 
in strictness the form of these 
poems is taken from the East. 
Thus the book ‘ Timour’ is really 
devoted to Napoleon; its most 
powerful poem celebrates, under 
a thin disguise, Bonaparte’s luck- 
less Moscow campaign. 

In the ‘ Wine-house,’ of which 
our illustration is one of the sub- 
jects in Halberger’s edition, Goethe 
has perhaps best caught the East- 
ern tone. Surrounded by maidens 
light of love, he lives for the 
moment, intoxicating himself with 
sweet wine, and carrying into 
actual practice the saying of By- 
ron, that ‘man being reasonable, 
must get drunk.’ ‘ Youth,’ says 
Goethe, in The West-Eastern Di- 
van, ‘is drunkenness without wine. 
We must all be drunk ; and if we 
are no longer young, no longer 
possess that natural intoxication, 
we must seek it in the wine that 
drowns all sorrow and gives us 
back, if only for a moment, our 
heyday.’ Of course, all this must 
not be taken strictly to the letter, 
but somewhat in a symbolical 
sense, as when we find Omar 
Khayyam and other strict Maho- 
metans, to whom the juice of the 
grape is forbidden, singing its 
praises and virtues. 

Such, briefly, is this collection 
of some three hundred songs, 
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German in spirit, Oriental in dress. 
They contain some of the most 
exquisite lyrics penned by the 
poet, and they also became a 
mighty influence in their land. 
They turned the attention of men 
to the East, till then unbroken 
literary ground ; they showed them 
that here was still a rich field of 
inspiration to be gathered and 
worked. Indeed, for a while 
Goethe’s Divan made quite a new 
fashion in German literature, un- 
til bulbuls, cypresses, wine, and 
houris grew nauseous. For the 
imitations imitated the garb only ; 
they did not enclose that mass of 
wisdom that is found in Goethe’s 
poem, and that makes it for all 
time and at all times a work to 
which to turn for pleasure, conso- 
lation, and soul-uplifting. 

Another work of Goethe’s, 
again of a totally diverse charac- 
ter, which called forth in its turn 
a flood of imitations, was his 
earliest and very German play, 
Gétz von Berlichingen. The bio- 
graphy of this lawless feudal ba- 
ron had, from his youth, exercised 
a great fascination over Goethe. 
He found in Gétz’s revolt against 
authority analogies to the revolt 
against artistic and traditional au- 
thority that characterised the 
youth of the eighteenth century, 
and he used the play not only as 
a source of patriotic inspiration, 
but as a means of saying, under 
sixteenth-century disguise, many 
a wise and true word adapted to 
the age in which he lived. This 
again was a peculiarly German 
trait in Goethe, never to lose the 
opportunity of ‘ pointing a moral 
or adorning a tale’ A German 
can never attain to the calm artis- 
tic objectivity of the Greeks: he 
is ever burdened by a sense of in- 
dividual self-consciousness. 

The theme of Gitz the Honest, 
as he was named by his con- 
temporaries, is a fertile and wide 
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one, and would lead us too far in 
this little paper. We have merely 
named the drama as yet another 
example of the versatility of 
Goethe’s genius, and also because 
we have the good fortune to be 
able to present to our readers a 
portrait of the stout old Baron 
himself. Whoever looks well into 
that frank kindly face will be- 
lieve, as his contemporaries be- 
lieved, that the acts committed by 
Giétz, which, to our modern ideas, 
greatly resemble acts of robbery 
and violence, were by him com- 
mitted in all good faith that he 
was doing his duty in aiding the 
weak against the strong ; and that 
he wielded his pen less skilfully 
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than his sword, his autograph 
appended to our portrait also 
evinces. It is a fact worthy not 
to be forgotten that a translation 
of Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen 
was Sir Walter Scott’s first essay 
in literature, the chivalrous rob- 
ber having naturally an interest 
for one who spent his days de- 
lineating the life histories of simi- 
lar chieftains of his native land. 
Indeed G. H. Lewes even goes so 
far as to assert that this play of 
Goethe’s gave the impulse and 
direction to Scott’s historical 


genius—perhaps too sweeping an 
assertion ; but a suggestion and a 
stimulus the play must undoubted- 
ly have been. 


HELEN ZIMMERN, 
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Tuat white brow I might well do without, 
And those cheeks’ rosy hue ; 

And those lips with their petulant pout, 
And those eyes’ liquid blue ; 

And those tresses, more graceful than vine 
That in Eden e’er grew ; 

And those ears of more exquisite line 
Than the sea-shells e’er knew. 

I might do without feet more divine 
Than in fay-dance e’er flew; 

Without arms that enchantingly twine 
Round the lover they woo ; 

Without glances as soft as the shine 
Of clear moon-litten dew ; 

Without whispers as subtle and fine 
As the love-pigeon’s coo ; 

Without kisses entrancing as wine, 
Without smiles I might do ; 

Without all for which others all pine— 
I might do without you ! 


Adieu! 





M. FAYE ON THE SHAPE OF COMETS. 


a 


Nort a few educated persons who, 
refusing to be satisfied with the 
literature of fiction or of epheme- 
ral politics, take interest in as- 
tronomical questions, eagerly await 
the appearance of the Annuaire 
du Bureau des Longitudes, in the 
hope that its Notices Scientifiques 
may contain some contribution 
from M. Faye. In that case 
their hope is sure to be rewarded 
by a lucid statement of what may 
be safely affirmed respecting some 
celestial phenomenon whose causes 
and consequences are still involved 
in uncertainty. 

This year they have not been 
disappointed. At the end of the 
bulky but handy little volume, 
we find, like a lady’s postscript, an 
admirable treatise, Sur la Figure 
des Cométes, of which we propose 
to give an imperfect abstract: im- 
perfect both through the absence 
of the figures which help to ex- 
plain and illustrate the original, 
as well as from its unavoidable 
brevity. But those who can read 
French will thereby be induced 
to procure M. Faye’s own Essay 
in the language and the complete- 
ness in which he himself has given 
it to the world. 

The Solar System, he premises, 
to which the terrestrial globe, our 
home, belongs, is in reality com- 
posed of two systems, which are 
completely distinct, although inter- 
mixed and overlaying each other ; 
namely, the System of Planets 
and the System of Comets. The 
first is the perfect type and im- 
age of order and stability; the 
second is exactly the contrary. 

The movements of the planets 


are so well arranged, so regular, 
that all antiquity believed them 
to be guided by divine intelli- 
gences. Those of the comets are 
so strange and unexpected that 
for a long time, even so late as 
the sixteenth century, they were 
held to be mere atmospheric 
meteors sent to announce some 
great calamity impending over the 
human race. They were placed 
almost in the same rank as bolides 
or aerolites, although those bodies 
only flash for an instant through 
the air, and burst into fragments 
at the end of their course. Hu- 
manity, struck with the admirable 
order of the heavens, regarded 
comets as intrusive strangers of 
evil augury, until Newton demon- 
strated that they obey the very 
same mechanical laws as planets. 

A plan or sketch of the Plane- 
tary System can easily be drawn 
from memory; for the planets 
move round the Sun in the same 
direction, from right to left, describ- 
ing ellipses which are almost cir- 
cular. Those Ellipses, or better, 
those circular orbits, all lie so very 
nearly in the same plane, that the 
Planetary System may be said to 
be flat. If drawn to a scale in 
which the orbit of the most dis- 
tant planet should not exceed the 
dimensions of an ordinary soup- 
plate, all their movements might 
take place within the hollow of 
the plate. 

In the System of Comets, much 
more numerous, everything is dif- 
ferent. They move round the Sun 
indifferently in both directions, 
some from right to left like the 
planets, others from left to right. 
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Their orbits are ellipses of such 
enormous length that they can 
hardly be distinguished from para- 
bolas, and they lie in every pos- 
sible plane which passes through 
the centre of the Sun. A few 
move in the same plane as the 
planets; others dart down upon 
us from the zenith or flash up 
from the uttermost depths of the 
nadir, or emerge from every con- 
ceivable point of the Universe. 
Combine these two Systems, with 
the Sun for their common centre, 
and you will have a clear idea of 
the marvellous whole. 

But now mark the grand dif- 
ference between the two Systems 
which constitutes one of the es- 


sential features of M. Faye’s 


Notice Scientifique. 

If we follow any one planet, the 
Earth, for instance, in its circular 
course round the Sun, we find that 


it"undergoes a contiaual, though’ 


probably an unnoticed, change of 
shape, by being constantly elon- 
gated or pulled out in the direc- 
tion of the Sun and on the opposite 
side. If the Earth were alone and 
isolated in space, the materials 
composing it would be attracted 
solely by the force of gravity drag- 
ging them down to its own centre. 
Its shape would be perfectly 
spherical. But the Sun’s attrac- 
tion does not exert an equal 
power on those portions of the 
Earth which are nearest to it and 
on those which are farthest off. 
This difference of action obliges 
the Earth to lengthen itself in the 
direction of the Sun. It is the 
familiar phenomenon of the Tides. 
But it is so slight that it would 
be imperceptible if viewed from 
any great distance, and is only 
noticeable by us who crawl over 
the surface of our globe. After 
all, we might even say that it only 
just wets our feet. 

The exceeding relative small- 
ness of this deformation—so fa- 
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miliar to sailors and dwellers 
on Ocean coasts, for whom its 
proportions are of noteworthy 
importance—results from the im- 
mense inferiority of the Sun’s 
disturbing force when compared 
with the influence which the 
Earth’s own internal attraction 
exerts in the maintenance of its 
spherical form. The one is twenty 
million times less than the other. 

There are two ways in which 
this periodical disfiguration of our 
globe might be exaggerated. The 
first would consist in placing the 
Earth much nearer to the Sun 
than it actually is. The second 
would be to diminish the force of its 
own proper attraction by removing 
a considerable portion of its mass 
without changing its present di- 
mensions ; by removing the greater 
part of its inside, for example, and 
leaving it only a hollow shell. 

Let us consider the second case, 
and suppose the Earth reduced to 
an empty sphere or filled with 
only very light materials, such as 
air like the atmosphere which 
envelops it. If we could hollow 
out the Earth in this way, we 
should immediately see the Tides 
assuming most formidable dimen- 
sions. Our poor planet would be 
long-drawn out in the Sun’s direc- 
tion and its opposite. It would 
soon burst open at two points 
diametrically opposite, and the 
outer materials (at present dis- 
tributed over the sensibly spherical 
surface-level) would flow or run 
off into open space. They would 
cease to be an integral portion of 
the Earth ; for her enfeebled at- 
traction could no longer retain 
them, even in the shape of satel- 
lites. And, as these rejected ma- 
terials would still have their 
enormous rapidity of revolution 
round the sun (7} leagues per 
second), some a trifle more, some 
a trifle less, they would be 
sprinkled and distributed all 
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along the Earth’s actual orbit, in 
such a way that these ruins of our 
globe would form, in the end, a 
circular swarm or ring of separate 
and distinct corpuscules. 

A third way of causing the 
Sun’s decomposing power (which 
at present is evidenced only by 
microscopic Tides) to act more 
efficiently on our globe would 
be to dilate enormously the mate- 
rials of which the Earth is com- 
posed. If the terrestrial globe, 
by being heated, for instance, and 
by consequent conversion into 
vapours, were swollen into a 
thousand times its present dimen- 
sions, the same phenomena would 
be produced on its outer strata. 
The Sun’s disturbing action would 
peel off its rind, so to speak, by 
stripping it of the whole of its 
surface which extended outward 
beyond a certain limit. 

We thus see clearly that the 
Sun exercises on all the bodies 
which revolve round him a dis- 
torting power which, under cer- 
tain conditions, would become a 
demolishing power. But the es- 
sential character of thatdemolition 
is, that the materials proceeding 
from a body so demolished will 
follow almost exactly the same 
orbit as the centre of gravity of 
the primitive body. 

What preserves our. planets 
from destruction is, that they 
offer neither of the three above- 
mentioned causes of demolition 
by the Sun. In fact, since they 
move in very nearly circular 
orbits, their distance from the 
Sun remains as good as invariable. 
Secondly, the mass of each is rela- 
tively considerable ; and thirdly, 
being very dense in substance, 
their volume is consequently 
small, For them, the Sun’s dis- 
turbing influence is reduced to a 
ceaseless modification of the shape 
of such portions, gaseous and 
liquid, as are capable of motion, 
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and that only to an extent which 
may be called imperceptible. 

But the causes which preserve 
our Planets from disintegration 
by the Sun do not, unfortunately 
for them, exist for Comets, in 
which, on the contrary, every 
condition is united which can 
facilitate the Sun’s decomposing 
action. Arriving from the depths 
of space, they rush almost para- 
bolically towards the Sun, to 
whom they are drawn by an at- 
traction which rapidly increases 
in power. Their masses are so 
feeble that their passage close to 
a planet has never troubled it the 
least in the world. The heat 
they experience, on approaching 
the Sun, dilates their atmospheres, 
evaporates their liquid particles, 
and expands their insignificant 
mass into monstrous dimensions. 
It was thus that the famous comet 
of 1811, the diameter of whose 
nucleus was only a few hundred 
leagues, swelled out into a head 
bigger than the Sun himself. 

It is not, therefore, surprising 
that comets should be decom- 
posed while they are reaching 
the point of their orbit nearest 
the Sun, called the perihelion. 
Sometimes they are broken up 
into several large fragments, which 
continue to pursue very nearly 
the same route; sometimes— 
which is the more frequent case— 
they are subdivided into an in- 
finity of small particles, which 
thus become a swarm of cometary 
matters sprinkled all along the 
primitive orbit. 

A most striking example of the 
first mode of decomposition into 
two or three fragments was offered 
to us, not long ago, by Biela’s 
comet. To the second mode of 
disintegration into .myriads of 
small fragments, invisible in con- 
sequence of their minuteness, we 
owe the magnificent phenomenon 


.of Shooting Stars. There are a 
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good number of comets whose 
orbit almost grazes the Earth's 
orbit. This does not imply any 
imminent danger of their coming 
into collision with our globe. 
But if the comet gradually falls 
to pieces, the resulting fragments 
will form a train, as Schiaparelli 
has demonstrated, which may be 
strewn along the whole course of 
that comet’s orbit, so as to form 
a sort of elliptical ring. And if 
that ring crosses the Earth’s orbit, 
the Earth will encounter the train 
of small fragments every time it 
arrives at the point of crossing, in 
the performance of its annual 
revolution. 

Hence the well-known phe- 
nomenon of periodical Shooting 


Stars, such as the brilliant shower - 


which falls on the 12th and the 
13th of November. There is no- 
thing to prevent the mother- 
comet’s continuing 
though sadly shorn of its beams, 
in the midst of the swarm which 
it has engendered, or rather which 
the Sun has successively detached 
from it. But, if its mass is abso- 
lutely too feeble, if its nucleus 
does not possess a_ sufficient 
density, it may disappear entirely, 
like Biela’s comet, which has not 
been seen since 1852. 

Thus, while the World of 
Planets remains invariable, the 
World of Comets, in the course of 
ages, undergoes strange transfor- 
mations, which tend to substitute 
for each one of those bodies a sort 
of ring of cometary dust affecting 
the form of an immense ellipse. 
The only comets which escape 
this metamorphosis are those 
which have a notable mass, a 
very dense nucleus, and which do 
not too frequently approach the 
destroying furnace, namely, the 
Sun, 


And this view of the case gives 
us a precise indication respecting 
interplanetary space, which na- 


to exist, al- . 
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tural philosophers have filled with 
such a variety of things—with 
ethers, cosmic mediums, stellar 
gases, and so on. As all these 
rings cross each other or come 
into close juxtaposition near the 
Sun, it follows that the Sun’s 
immediate neighbourhood is in- 
cessantly traversed by currents of 
corpuscules, streaming in all direc- 
tions ; and, though they are widely 
disseminated and individually in- 
visible, their concentration in the 
circumsolar region, through which 
they all pass, must render their 
united presence visible by a vague 
glimmer, fairly answering to that 
which astronomers have long ago 
signalised as the Zodiacal Light 
and by other names. 

But the point on which M. 
Faye desires to fix his reader’s 
attention is the geometrical figure 
assumed by the head of a comet, 
when it approaches the Sun and 
begins to decompose. 

A comet dissolves principally 
at two diametrically opposite 
points, one the nearest to the Sun, 
the other the most distant, which, 
by an effect of transparence and 
perspective, gives the comet’s 
head roughly the form of an z, 
visible only through a powerful 
telescope. The resulting train of 
particles will reveal its presence 
solely hy the apparition of shoot- 
ing stars, whenever the Earth en- 
counters its path. But if this 
disintegration, whose existence is 
indubitable, is only indicated by 
the zlike shape of the comet’s 
head, there occurs another much 
more astonishing phenomenon 
which, throughout all ages, has 
impressed mankind by its mag- 
nificence, namely, the simple or 
multiple tails which comets pre- 
sent when they are near the 
Sun. 

This phenomenon is totally dis- 
tinct from that which we have 
just described, and which tends to 
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scatter the materials of the comet 
along the path of its orbit. This 
one tends to expel certain of those 
materials out of and beyond its 
orbit, and that to enormous dis- 
tances. 

The comet of 1882 presented 
an instance of the two pheno- 
mena occurring at the same time, 
exactly as with Biela’s comet. M. 
Schmidt, of Athens, discovered 
that it had a very small com- 
panion comet, or rather a morsel 
detached from the primitive nu- 
cleus. The two fragments fol- 
lowed almost exactly the same 
orbit. Their course would be in- 
dicated and traced by a line join- 
ing the two nuclei, perpendicularly 
to which line, namely, to their 
orbit, their tails were directed. 
Nevertheless, the materials of 
both those tails primitively formed 
part of the original comet, and 
possessed also, at the outset, the 
same velocity. 


Those materials composing the 
comets’ tails ought therefore, it 
might be supposed, to follow the 
same orbit as the comets them- 


selves. If they describe another, 
totally different—if, instead of 
gravitating every instant towards 
the Sun, they rush away from it, 
on the contrary, with extreme 
rapidity—the reason is that, for 
those materials, the Sun’s central 
force changes its character. In- 
stead of attracting those materials, 
the Sun repulses them. 

Let us study the facts of the 
case. On the first discovery of a 
comet (of course with a telescope), 
at an immense distance from the 
Sun, it appears quite round, like 
the planets. It takes the form 
assumed by all bodies whose 
movable portions are acted upon 
only by their mutual attraction, 
without the intervention of any 
notable external force. In its 
centre, a small brilliant point, the 
nucleus, is seen, surrounded by a 
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nebulosity which is denser as it 
is nearer to the centre. 

Later on, when, describing its 
parabola, it has advanced closer 
to the Sun, its globular form is 
gradually drawn out, by an in- 
fluence analogous to that of our 
tides. The disturbing action of 
the Sun begins to make itself felt. 

Still later on, the comet begins 
to fall into dissolution at either 
end. It is an exaggeration of the 
phenomena of the tides, to which, 
as we have seen, the Earth would 
be liable, under altered conditions 
already specified. It is the com- 
mencement of the comet’s decom- 
position. 

But—remarkable occurrence— 
the materials resulting from this 
disintegration, instead of being 
scattered along the orbit, before 
and behind the comet, are carried 
off and violently driven in the 
opposite direction, away from the 
Sun, exactly as if the Sun were 
blowing hard upon them. The 
tail starts forth, continually in- 
creasing in its development, until 
the comet, reaching the other 
branch of its orbit, retreats further 
and further away from the Sun. 
Then the same phenomena recur 
in inverse order. The tail dimin- 
ishes, disappears; the comet is 
only an ellipsoid body, whose 
length lies in the direction of 
the radius vector of its orbit, 
until it eventually resumes its 
spherical form. Finally, it is lost 
to our eyes, because the light 
which it receives from the Sun, 
and which it reflects to us, is in- 
sufficient to render it visible. 

An attempt shall be made to 
give some idea of M. Faye’s ex- 
planation of these phenomena. 

The tail is always directed 
away from the Sun. More than 
three thousand years ago the 
Chinese had observed that fact. 
Nothing is easier to verify when 
the comet is visible while the Sun 
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is above the horizon, as happened 
with those of 1843 and 1882. 
But usually comets are not bril- 
liant enough to show themselves 
in broad daylight. But by night, 
when we almost always behold 
them, it is never difficult, on 
knowing the hour, to determine 
the Sun’s position with tolerable 
exactness, and to see that the 
comet’s tail streams away in an 
opposite direction. 

Moreover, the comet’s tail, in- 
stead of being straight, is de- 
cidedly curved, being bent in a 
direction away from the region 
towards which the comet is pro- 
gressing. Whenever, by chance, 
a comet’s tail appears to be 
straight, it is because we happen 
to be at that moment in the plane 
of the comet’s orbit. We are 
looking at the tail edgewise. A 
scimetar or a scythe would be 
apparently straight if looked at 
edgewise. But the actual curva- 
ture of the comet’s tail soon 
becomes more and more evident 
to our eyes, in proportion as the 
Earth recedes from the plane of 
the comet’s orbit. And as the 
same configuration is always re- 
produced, in the course of very 
different positions which the comet 
occupies in respect to us, it fol- 
lows that the tail of a comet is, 
from the outset, diametrically 
opposite to the Sun. Its con- 
vexity, too, is always opposed to 
the region towards which the 
comet is moving ; all which is ex- 
actly what ought to happen if the 
nebulosities of the tail, torn off 
from the head of the comet by 
the Sun, still retain the velocity 
of progression which they origin- 
ally shared with the comet itself. 

This phenomenon, at first sight 
80 strange, has a familiar counter- 
part in the plume of smoke which 
issues from the funnel of a steamer 
advancing slowly, although we 
cannot in this case assert that the 
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smoke suffers repulsion by the 
Earth. A puff of smoke issues 
from the funnel, and rises in the 
air in consequence of its own spe- 
cific lightness. It expands, is 
finally dispersed and disappears, 
but is continually succeeded by 
other puffs, as the steamer pro- 
ceeds along its way. 

Need we remark that the plume 
of smoke does not follow the 
steamer as a fixture, like a flag— 
that it is constantly renewed at 
one end, while it is continually 
dissipated at the other—that, 
unless diverted by the wind, it 
lies entirely comprised in the ver- 
tical plane in which the steamer’s 
motion lies? A child only would 
suppose that the steamer hoists 
‘the plume of smoke on starting, 
and retains it unchanged through- 
out the whole of the voyage. 

Suppose we now construct a 


-comet’s tail by the same proceed- 


ing, admitting, by anticipation, 
that the Sun’s repulsive action, 
like his attractive force, is in- 
versely proportional to the square 
of the distance. We note but one 
essential difference. As each puff 
of smoke is ejected from the fun- 
nel, the resistance of the air im- 
mediately destroys its velocity of 
horizontal translation due to the 
motion of the steamer, leaving its 
ascensional movement alone to 
subsist ; whilst the puff of nebu- 
lous matter, proceeding from the 
comet’s head, is able to move 
freely in the empty space of the 
heavens without experiencing the 
least resistance. It will therefore 
be impelled by the same velocity 
as the comet itself, and will retain 
that velocity. It will follow the 
comet, although continually driven 
away from it into space by the 
Sun’s repulsive action, and will 
soon become invisible, owing to 
the dispersion of its molecules. 
Thus the tail of a comet, like the 
smoke of a steamer, is constantly 
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dissipated at one end, while it is 
incessantly renewed at the other. 
It is not a rigid appendage fast- 
ened to the comet. Each and 
every molecule of the tail travels 
through space with an indepen- 
dent motion of its own. 

And what, meanwhile, becomes 
of the comet itself? Like the 
steamer, to which it has been 
compared, it continues its course 
without its movements being per- 
ceptibly affected by its constant 
loss of nebulous matter. When 
astronomers observe a comet, to 
determine its orbit their atten- 
tion is confined to one single 
point—the centre of the nucleus, 
whose density, relatively very 
great, is betrayed by the bright- 
ness of its light; as if the whole 
of its appreciable matter were 
therein concentrated, as if the tail 
counted for nothing. When they 
do gaze at these gigantic tails, it 
is simply to behold a magnificent 
spectacle. Perhaps they may 
measure the length of the tail, or 
determine its form and curvature ; 
but in that case their object is to 
study, as M. Faye has done, the 
physical condition of those ap- 
pendages. 

But what, it may be asked, are 
those impalpable nebulosities? 
Whence come they? What be- 
comes of them? Above all, why 
does the Sun, instead of attract- 
ing, repel them? Does not, then, 
the force of Attraction reign ex- 
clusively in the Universe? Must 
the science of Celestial Mechanics 
henceforth take account of a se- 
cond force? The only chance of 
answering these questions is to 
place ourselves under the guid- 
ance of facts. 

In the first place, those nebu- 
losities are of inconceivable te- 
nuity. The proof is, that the 
smallest stars are visible through 
those tails with scarcely any dimi- 
nution of their brightness, in 


spite of the enormous thickness 
of such tails—a thickness of twen- 
ty, thirty, even fifty thousand 
leagues. Now the slightest of 
our fogs, if only a few hundred 
yards thick, will completely veil 
the brightest stars, and even the 
Sun himself. To say nothing of 
a cloud of earthly dust, however 
fine its particles may be, even the 
watery atoms floating in the air, 
which constitute a mist, are there- 
fore, without reckoning the air 
itself, a medium incomparably 
more dense than the tails of co- 
mets. 

This is accounted for by the 
circumstance that Matter, placed 
in certain conditions, is of almost 
indefinite divisibility, without los- 
ing its power of impressing our 
senses. Examples are given in 
the Introductions to almost every 
treatise on natural science, Ani- 
line, in a hundred million times 
its weight of alcohol, will com- 
municate a perceptible coloura- 
tion to the liquid. A grain of 
musk, placed in a large apart- 
ment, will soon completely fill it 
with its odour. A single drop of 
water, evaporated in the air, will 
occupy an enormous extent of 
room. 

Evaporation, in the vacuum of 
celestial space, is effected much 
more easily and rapidly than in 
the atmasphere in which we live. 
Suppose a single flake of snow to 
be transported into interplanetary 
space, and exposed there to the 
sole action of the Sun’s rays. Un- 
der the influence of heat the watery 
vapours will rapidly rush forward 
into the vacuum. But, unpro- 
tected from cooling by an enve- 
loping medium like our atmo- 
sphere, they will speedily be con- 
densed into a mist, more or less 
thickly occupying a considerable 
extent of space. Every frozen 
particle of this mist will become 
in turn, under the influence of the 
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Sun’s rays, the centre of forma- 
tion of fresh vapours and a se- 
condary mist, exactly like the 
primitive snowflake. So that, 
after a certain time, a vast area 
will be filled with a nebulosity 
composed of eminently unstable 
vapours, all formed at the expense 
of the primitive snowflake. Such, 
on a vastly magnified scale, is the 
process by which the frozen cir- 
rhus clouds are formed in the 
upper regions of our atmosphere. 

An explanation has still to be 
given why nebulosities, detached 
from a comet, rush away from’ the 
Sun. If no new force intervened, 
it is certain that the smallest par- 
ticle of those nebulosities would 
describe round the Sun an orbit 
as geometrically characterised as 
that of the nucleus itself; and, as 
they possess the same velocity, 
this orbit would scarcely differ 
from that of the comet. 

We have here, therefore, to 
note the intervention of a new 
force opposed to gravity, whose 
action is perceptible only on bodies 
reduced to a state of excessive 
tenuity, and which repels to a 
distance the materials of the tail. 
The existence of this force, con- 
trary, and often superior, to gra- 
vity, is undeniable. Its action is 
betrayed before our eyes by gi- 
gantic phenomena, for the tails of 
comets sometimes attaima length 
of twenty, thirty, forty millions 
of leagues. A study of the figure 
of the tails will teach us the cha- 
racteristics of that force. 

It is here that the reader will 
surprise the secret of the power 
ahd, at the same time, of the 
weakness of Science. As long as 
We concern ourselves with the 
characters (that is to say, the 
laws) of this force, the facts will 
guide us, and we shall walk on 
firm ground. But when we try 
to find out its cause or its actual 
inner nature, we are obliged to 
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have recourse to hypotheses, when 
we soon begin to stumble and 
flounder amidst uncertainties and 
contradictions. 

According, then, to what has 
been stated of the materials de- 
tached from a comet, some follow 
the same orbit, others are repelled 
away from it. The first become 
known to us through the pheno- 
mena of shooting stars, bolides, 
and aerolites ; they are as dense 
as the solid materials of our Earth. 
The particles repulsed are, on the 
contrary, of unimaginable tenuity. 
As far as the effect of Attraction 
is concerned, there is no differ- 
ence between these two sorts of 
matters. This force communi- 
cates to both of them an equal 
velocity in an equal time ; exactly 
as Gravity on the Earth causes a 
morsel of platina and a tuft of 
down to fall, in a vacuum, with 
the same rapidity. This is what 
is called an effect of the mass, 
action de masse. The other, Re- 
pulsion, is evidently a surface- 
action, action de surface. The 
first, attraction, penetrates bodies 
even to their minutest and inmost 
molecules; it acts across and 
through all matter, and cannot 
be intercepted by any material 
screen or hindrance. You do not 
in the slightest degree diminish 
the weight of an object by plac: 
ing anything whatever between 
the ground and the scale in which 
that object lies. The other, repul- 
sion, will be arrested by the slight- 
est intervening impediment. 

If the repulsive force which the 
Sun exerts on excessively rare 
materials, on cometary nebulosi- 
ties, is a surface-action, the effect 
produced upon them will be in- 
versely as their densities. Hence, 
it will act differently on nebulosi- 
ties of different densities, such as 
vaporous particles resulting from 
water, and others which are lighter 
and more volatile. The conse- 
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quence is evident. The repulsive 
force will separate and winnow 
the different sorts of particles ex- 
actly as the wind winnows wheat 
from the chaff, causing the corn 
to fall at the winnower’s feet, 
while it drives the chaff far away. 

A similar process occurs in the 
heavens. Comets are not com- 
posed of one sole unique form of 
matter; they doubtless consist of 
a variety of sorts. Well, then, 
strange as it may seem, comets 
have as many different tails as 
they possess nebulosities of dif- 
ferent densities. The rarest are 
naturally the least brilliant ; they 
are also the least bent backwards. 
The degree of curvature of a tail 
depends, therefore, on the inten- 
sity of the repulsive force which 
has acted on the peculiar quality 
of the molecules of which it is 
composed. Donati’s comet had 
three tails, the least curved of 
which, the two foremost, were 
only visible through powerful 
telescopes. 

The rapidity of formation of 
most comets’ tails has raised a 
doubt respecting this theory. It 
seems hard to the uninitiated to 
believe that tails several millions of 
leagues long can possibly be formed 
in the course of afew hours. But, 
at their perihelion, certain comets 
rush onwards with the fearful 
velocities of 100, 120, 150 leagues 
per second. The nebulosities 
which leave them retain the same 
velocity. Moreover, it is not ex- 
actly at the perihelion that the 
most gigantic tails are developed, 
but some little time after the 
comet's passing that point. Thus 
the famous comet of 1843, at its 
perihelion, had nothing like the 
immense tail which it displayed a 
few days afterwards, 

If we now study the figure 
presented by the head of a comet 
during the development of its 
tail, we shall find a series of phe- 
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nomena intimately connected with 
the mode of decomposition on 
which M. Faye has so strongly 
insisted in the opening passages 
of his Notice. 

The comet as it approaches the 
Sun is more and more heated by 
his rays;. its atmosphere is di- 
lated; its evaporable materials, 
analogous to the seas and ice- 
fields of our globe, are successively 
converted into vapour. If the 
disturbing action of the Sun were 
victoriously counterbalanced by 
the comet’s own attraction ex- 
erted on itself, all that would be 
observed in its enormous atmo- 
sphere would be a lengthening of 
its shape, more or less pronounced, 
both m the Sun’s direction and 
on its opposite side. 

But the layers of gases and 
vapours which are continually 
formed at the expense of the 
nucleus will have soon extended 
beyond its sphere of attraction. 
Then will commence the work of 
decomposition. Those strata of 
nebulosities will open at each 
end, and their materials will es- 
cape at opposite points. And 
then those escaped materials, 
henceforth abandoned by the 
comet, relieved from the pres- 
sure which they hitherto experi- 
enced, and left at liberty in empty 
space, will be transformed into 
impalpable nebulosities. It might 
be believed that they still belong 
to the comet, but as soon as they 
are sufficiently rare to be laid hold 
of by the Sun’s repulsive force 
they are driven away by that lu- 
minary. They change their direc- 
tion, turn back instead of going 
forward, and streaming out behind 
the comet form its tail. 

Naturally, endeavours have been 
made to ascertain the cause of this 
Solar Repulsion. One thing is 
certain: its existence has been 
established and its characters re 
cognised which suffice to explain 
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the singular phenomena mani- 
fested by comets. So far, we are 
in possession of the sure and posi- 
tive part of Science because it is 
based on facts and calculations. 
But if it be asked what is the 
exact and intimate nature of that 
force, we are driven to enter on 
very different ground. Here, facts 
no longer guide us. We are com- 
pelled to betake ourselves to the 
ever-cloudy domain of hypotheses. 

Kepler thought that the Sun’s 
rays impressed on matter, by their 
impact, an impulsion which would 
doubtless be insensible for dense 
bodies, but not for impalpable 
nebulosities. This hypothesis 
depends on the theory that Light 
consists of particles emitted by 
the Sun. The Undulatory Theory 
of Light now generally accepted 
puts an end to Kepler’s supposi- 
tion. 

Newton’s idea was that if the 
tails of comets are turned away 
from the Sun, it is because the 
Sun is surrounded by a perfectly 
transparent atmosphere, which 
rests and exerts weight upon the 
body of the Sun exactly as the 
air which surrounds us rests and 
presses upon our globe. Conse- 
quently nebulosities rise upwards 
in this vast atmosphere in much 
the same way as smoke or balloons 
rise in the air, in virtue of the 
upward pressure which air exer- 
cises on bodies that are lighter 
than itself. 

Laplace, by a very simple re- 
mark, reduced this hypothesis to 
naught. If the Sun possessed a 
vastly extended atmosphere com- 
posed of ponderable elements, it 
would necessarily participate in 
the Sun’s rotation. In that case 
it could not exceed a certain 
limit, namely, the line where the 
centrifugal force resulting from 
rotation is in exact equilibrium 
With the force of the Sun’s at- 
traction. This limit lies much 
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nearer to the Sun than the orbit 
of Mercury, while the region in 
which comets display their tails 
is a long way outside the orbit of 
Mars. 

Olbers and Bessel referred the 
phenomenon to electrical repul- 
sion. Without discussing this, 
we may state at once that there 
exists another source of repulsive 
force, namely, Heat, due to the 
incandescence of the Sun. Heat 
widens the distance between the 
moleeules of bodies, reduces them 
to the state of gas, and dilates 
indefinitely the gases so produced. 
We see it at work precisely in the 
formation of nebulosities. 

We have therefore three differ- 
ent attempts to explain the Sun’s 
incéntestable repulsive force. The 
impulsion of the rays of light, by 
Kepler; The electric conditions 
of the heavenly bodies, by Olbers 
and Bessel; and lastly, The ca- 
lorific repulsion due to the inean- 
descence of the Sun. Certainly, 
the reader is at liberty to refuse 
assent to either of these explana- 
tions; but it must not be forgotten 
that the fact of solar repulsion is 
indubitable. Whatever may be 
its cause, this force is patent to 
our eyes inscribed in the heavens 
in gigantic characters. 

lt is absolutely the same with 
Gravitation. In vain have men 
inquired what is the actual nature 
of that force, or what is the pri- 
mary cause of the phenomena it 
produces. No one will venture 
to doubt the existence of Gravita- 
tion because we are incapable of 
explaining it. 

We now see under what condi- 
tions these sudden changesoccur to 
which comets, but not planets, are 
subject. Those comets whose re- 
volution round the Sun is of long 
duration—several thousand years, 
for instance—are exposed to such 
accidents only at distant intervals ; 
but those which have the misfor- 
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tune to pass near to some bulky 
planet which reduces the period 
of their revolution to a few short 
years, those comets incessantly 
repeat their visits to the Sun, and 
are soon totally decomposed be- 
fore our eyes.. What is certain is 
that a considerable proportion of 
these cometary nebulosities are 
lost, not only to the comets them- 
selves, but to the solar system. 
They stray indefinitely into space, 
whither our eyes are unable to 
follow them, whilst the denser 
materials which leave the comet, 
being dispersed along its orbit, 
remain within the solar system, 
producing, near the Sun, what is 
called the Zodiacal Light, and on 
Earth the curious phenomena of 
bolides, aerolites, and blazing 
showers of shooting stars. 


M. Faye, in conclusion, elo- 
quently asks the question: Are 
not these striking and grand ideas, 
based on the study of facts and 
the fundamental laws of Me- 
chanics, fruits of the successive 
efforts of several generations of 
serious investigators, such as Kep- 
ler, Newton, and the like—are 
they not better than the vain 
hypotheses and conjectures put 
forth every time a comet appears 
and excites the imagination of 
the crowd? What a disastrous 
part in Science is played by the 
mania of trying to comprehend 
Nature by guess-work instead of 
by study; and how inferior the 
easy efforts of imagination are to 
the truths obtained by observation 
and its mathematical results ! 
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THREE WIZARDS AND A WITCH. 


By Mrs. J. H. Rippevti, aurHor or ‘ THe SENIOR PARTNER,’ 
‘GeorGeE GEITH OF FEN Court,’ ETC. 


—_————- 


CHAPTER XXI. 
‘EVENTS ARRANGE THEMSELVES.’ 
‘Seven years, by Jove!’ said 
Sir Geoffrey, pacing the length 
and breadth of Mr. Gayre’s dining- 
room, his head sunk on his breast, 
his hands clasped behind his back. 
‘Seven years! Good God Al- 


mighty! and the Baronet, in a 
vague sort of way, fell to consider- 
ing what he, Geoffrey Chelston, 
could have made of seven long 
years spent in penal servitude, 
had the Gayres dealt with him 
‘according to law.’ 


‘Seven years without drink or 
dice or pretty barmaids—without 
flats or cheats, or horses or race- 
courses—with no society save the 
dumb company of those who had 
been “found out”—with the shape 
of his head and ears too painfully 
defined—clad in a suit for which 
no tailor could ever dun him— 
forced to go to bed with that silly 
creature the lamb, and compelled 
to rise with that greater nuisance 
and greater fool still the lark— 
obliged to go to church, and 
knuckle down to the chaplain, 
and eat, begad, any beastly stuff 
a rascally Radical Government 
elected to thrust down the throat 
7 gentlemen in trouble—a damned 
ot! 

Thus the tenth Baronet, who 
had put his name and ancestry 
and title and money out to such 
extraordinary interest, stung into 
mental activity by the fact of so 
Severe a sentence being passed 
upon a man who had not shaved 
the wind one whit closer than 


himself, regarded the ‘ might have 
been’ of his own case, while 
ostensibly considering the sore 
plight of that ‘ unlucky devil,’ 
Oliver Dane. 

‘It all comes of keeping a fel- 
low too tight,’ went on the Baro- 
net, talking to Mr. Gayre as 
though the banker were an utter 
tyro in the ways of this wicked 
but pleasant old world. ‘A man 
must have his fling sometimes, 
and if he hasn't it early he’ll take 
it late. ‘Pon my soul, I’m as 
sorry for Dane as if he were my 
own brother! It’s a deuced hard 
case. I am sure I said all I 
could for him. Had he been 
my father I couldn’t have sworn 
harder, and yet I feel as though 
I were in some sort to blame— 
as if I might have said more, you 
know. I declare, Gayre, to my 
dying day I shall never forget 
his cry, “I am innocent !”’ 

‘But he was not innocent, he 
could not be,’ objected Mr. Gayre. 

‘I am not so sure of that: 
standing almost in the presence 
of his Maker, as one may say ; 
for seven years’ penal servitude in 
this world appears to me far 
more like eternity, and a very bad 
eternity, than walking over the 
border into a land the parsons 
seem to think will be made plea- 
sant for most of us who are not 
hardened and desperate ruffians. 
A well-connected and respectable 
young fellow like Dane—Hea- 
vens! I remember him quite a 
little lad running about in knick- 
erbockers—would be scarcely 
likely to tell a lie.’ 
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‘No one could have felt more 
sure of his guilt than yourself,’ 
said the banker angrily; ‘what 
is the use of talking in this ridi- 
culous way now? . 

* None—not a bit ; and that’s 
just what makes me take the 
whole thing so much to heart. 
Innocent or guilty, such a sen- 
tence is enough to make a man, if 
he had not the very strongest 
faith—which, thank God! I have 
—turn atheist. Seven years cut 
clean from a fellow’s life! Better 
have hung him at once, and put 
him out of torture. Could that 
old fool of a judge understand 
what seven years of penal servi- 
tude means to a gentleman well 
born, well bred, well connected ? 
I feel as if I'd like to go and 
assault somebody —I might get 
the case ventilated then. And 
there’s poor dear Susan crying 
her sweet eyes out and breaking 
her soft tender heart; and, as I 
told her this morning, I am only 
able to stand like a brute and do 
nothing ; and then what d’ye think 
she did ? 

‘Thanked you for your sym- 
pathy, I have no doubt.’ 

‘She never said a word. She 
just came up to me, and put her 
arms round my neck and kissed 
me, and laid her pretty head on 
my shoulder and cried like a 
child. I’m a rough and tumble 
sort of chap, and nobody ever 
suggested there was any gammon 
or sentiment about Geoffrey Chel- 
ston ; but, upon my soul, Gayre’ 
—and the unsentimental Baronet, 
instead of finishing his sentence, 
fetched a deep breath—‘a woman 
like Susan Drummond can make 
what she will of a man. Hand 
in hand with her, a fellow need 
never wish to wander out of that 
path to heaven which we are told 
is so confoundedly narrow and 
straight.’ 

‘I never heard the path was 
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straight,’ remarked Mr. Gayre, 
‘though I fancy many persons 
find it so.’ 

‘Hang it all, you need not take 
meupso short! Besides, I gave the 
spirit of the text, and surely that’s 
enough. And as for Susan, narrow 
or straight, or both, she’d lead 
the worst sinners that ever lived 
to the happy land school-children 
sing about. Faith, it was very 
pretty to hear them at Chelston, 
Gayre; poor Margaret used—’ 

‘ Miss Drummond does not seem 
to have been able to lead her par- 
ticular sinner to a very happy 
land, in this world, at all events,’ 
said Mr. Gayre, ruthlessly cutting 
across his brother-in-law’s pastoral 
reminiscences. 

‘Now don’t be ironical,’ en- 
treated Sir Geoffrey. 

‘Tronical! Good gracious ! 

‘ Well, ironical, or sarcastic, or 
what you choose, you were sneer- 
ing at Dane, you know you were, 
and it’s not kind to sneer at a 
fellow who has got into hot water 
and been badly scalded.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ 
returned Mr. Gayre. ‘I suppose 
we have all a right to express an 
opinion, and when a man embez- 
zles and forges—’ 

‘Well, you need not be hard 
on him; and you are much harder 
than I like to see—you are, 
Gayre, upon my conscience.’ 

‘And upon my conscience,’ re- 
torted the banker, ‘I utterly fail 
to understand the drift of all your 
profound remarks. It is impos- 
sible in the face of the evidence 
you heard yesterday for you, or 
any man, to believe Dane inno- 
cent, and being guilty he deserves 
punishment. Seven years is 4 
heavy sentence, no doubt, but 
employers must be protected. 
Supposing you left your purse on 
that table, and a housemaid stole 
it, would you give her a sovereign 
and entreat her to remain in your 
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service? You know you would 
not; you would send for the 
nearest policeman and give her in 
c ’ 

* No, I should not,’ interrupted 
the Baronet. ‘She should never 
have a chance of robbing me 
again, but—’ 

‘You would give her a chance 
to rob somebody else,’ suggested 
Mr. Gayre, 

‘I'd rather do that than lock 
her up,’ said Sir Geoffrey, stand- 
ing to his guns. ‘I do not be- 
lieve in all this law and lawyer 
business, and punishing and de- 
terring and the rest of it. Ifa 
fellow goes wrong, give him a 
chance of doing right. How can 
any one get right working like a 
navvy at Portland? Supposing 
those two City Selons had left 
Dane free, and let him repay 
their money, it would have been 
better for everybody, themselves 
included.’ 


‘In that case, he might have 


married Miss Drummond, and 
lived happily ever after,’ sneered 
Mr. Gayre. 

‘I shouldn’t have gone so far 
as that,’ answered the Baronet. 
‘And, indeed, I doubt if Susan 
would have wished to marry him ; 
now she does; that’s the first 
effect of his lordship’s sentence. 
The girl considers her lover a 
martyr, which brings me to what 
I particularly wanted to say. For 
Heaven’s sake, Gayre, don’t hurt 
her feelings by speaking as if you 
thought him guilty! Ifyou do, 
she'll hate you for ever. There 
is no manner of use in reasoning 
with a woman—women can’t rea- 
son any more than they can grill 
a steak. Let Susan have her way. 
If she likes to believe Dane inno- 
cent, it won’t do you or me any 
harm. Soothing is the way to 
treat sucha wound. If any likely 
young fellow were about, now 
would be his chance ; no time for 
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winning a girl’s heart so good as 
when it has just been broken, and 
while her eyes are still wet with 
crying. Gad! I mayn’t know 
much about the business world 
and money and so forth, but I do 
understand women! Though I’m 
not as young as I used to be, if I 
were single I’d engage to have 
Susan Drummond for wife in 
three months.’ 

‘Upon the whole it is fortunate 
for her that you are not single,’ 
remarked Mr. Gayre. 

*O, I don’t mean to say that I 
should wish to marry Susan,’ re- 
turned Sir Geoffrey ; ‘ only that I 
know I could. We should not 
suit each other in the least. Id 
drive her mad; and she—vwell, 
fact is, Susan would be a bit too 
good for me. She ought to run 
in harness with some steady fel- 
low, who does not drink or gam- 
ble, who has not been driven half 
mad with trouble, and compelled 
to pick up a wretched living as I 
am. I'd like to see her married 
to some excellent man she could 
be proud of—rich, respectable, 
that sort of thing; what I never 
can be now, Gayre. It would be 
an awful business if she made a 
mistake a second time. Just 
fancy her tied for life to a sulky 
beggar like Lal Hilderton, or 
such an infernal cad as your friend 
Sudlow!’ Having planted which 
sting in his brother-in-law’s soul, 
Sir Geoffrey walked to the side- 
board, and refreshed himself with 
about half a tumbler of Chartreuse 
that had been produced for his 
especial benefit, as he said he felt 
deucedly queer, and could think 
of nothing so likely to pull him 
together a bit. 

‘I don’t know what I am to do 
with Sudlow,’ he began, after par- 
taking of this moderate draught. 
‘ He’s as shy of those settlements 
as if they were a ten-foot wall, I 
bring him up to them again and 
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again, but he always refuses the 
leap. Now it’s this, now it’s the 
other; something has been left 
out, or something has been put in. 
He goes to my lawyers; for I 
can’t have him bothering me, 
and he won’t, he declares, incur 
the expense of letting his own 
solicitor arrange the matter—I am 
sure he is afraid the attorney 
would sell him—goes to my law- 
yers, and argues each point with 
them. Heaven only knows who 
is to pay the piper. I know I 
sha’n’t be able.’ 

‘And I really don’t think 
Sudlow will,’ said Mr. Gayre. 

‘Things are getting deucedly 
awkward. I must give up More- 
by’s crib ere long. His mother’s 
legal adviser says I may rent the 
place on, if I choose to pay in 
advance, but that he cannot advise 
his client to permit the present 
unsatisfactory arrangement to con- 
tinue, and be blanked to him. 


Then I am all at sea as to what I 


am to do about Maggie. Clearly 
Sudlow mustn’t be hanging around 
the house while the girl is alone 
in it ; and I can’t be mewed up in 
North Bank forever. If I am to 
stop at home all day, the pot 
would soon cease boiling. You 
must see yourself it is of no earthly 
use trying to get ‘‘ companions ;” 
they won’t stop; money won't 
make them—love might. I be- 
lieve old mother Morrison expected 
I would propose for her, It’s 
deucedly awkward—confoundedly 
awkward. I’ve looked at the po- 
sition from, I think, every possible 
and impossible point of view, 
and the more I think the more 
satisfied I feel there is but one 
course open, and that is making 
things up with Margaret,’ 

‘Well, of course, you know 
your own affairs best,’ said Mr. 
Gayre, who understood whither 
all this was tending. | 

‘ There are few men who would 
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propose such a plan,’ said Sir 
Geoffrey, helping himself to a 
little more Chartreuse ; ‘ but I do 
not profess to be led by popular 
opinion. My notions are not 
worldly, but I hope they are 
Christian. Dear, dear, when I 
look back to the old times, and 
think of Margaret and the Plea- 
saunce! Ah, she was a lovely 
young creature, Gayre, and nobody 
can deny that Pleasaunce was as 
sweet a spot as ever a set of 
rascally Jews got hold of. Lord! 
when I shut my eyes I can. see 
her standing beside one of the win- 
dows in the great drawing-room 
at Chelston, framed in a tracery 
of leaves and roses, the red in her 
cheeks pink as the roses, and her 
forehead white as her dress. The 
fairest picture: the quaint old 
furniture and the sweet young 
bride. Ah, the house is dis- 
mantled, and Margaret gone! 
Many a man has hung himself 
for less, Gayre.’ 

‘It is not a particularly agrec- 
able theme for Marzaret’s brother,’ 
observed the banker. 

‘Rough on you,’ agreed Sir 
Geoffrey, ‘deucedly rough. Hard 
for me—harder for you. Impos- 
sible to wash such a stain clean 
out of any family; and to think 
that the cowardly fellow escaped 
without having to pay even a 
farthing of damages !’ 

‘It would not have benefited 
Margaret much if he had,’ said 
Mr. Gayre, who knew into whose 
pocket the damages would have 
found their way. 

‘The more I think over the 
matter, the more satisfied I feel 
Peggy and her mother ought to 
be together,’ declared Sir Geof- 
frey, discreetly ignoring his bro- 
ther-in-law’s remark. 

Mr. Gayre also was aware when 
it was prudent to maintain silence, 
and discreetly held his peace. 

‘Have you thought over what 
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I said to you a little while since ? 
asked the Baronet, finding this 
astute fish declined to ‘ rise.’ 

‘What did you say? Put your 
idea into plain words.’ 

* You might help a man a little, 
more especially when he is making 
such an offer as [am making now. 
Hang it! if Margaret were my 
sister, and you, her wronged 
husband, were proposing to let 
bygones be bygones, and have 
her back, you could not take 
things more coolly than you are 
doing.’ 

*I do not feel elated, if that is 
what you mean,’ said Mr. Gayre. 

‘Well, of all the cold, blcodless 
fellows I ever met,’ Sir Geoffrey 
was beginning, when a look in 
the banker’s face warned him to 
desist. ‘We can’t be all alike, 
however,’ he added, in a tone of 
bland apology for the fact. 

* We can’t be all Geoffrey Chel- 
stons, if that is what you mean,’ 
agreed the banker. 

‘We can’t be all Gayres either. 
Gad, in many ways I wish we 
could. But now to revert to Mar- 
garet. You would like the past 
to be forgotten, eh? 

‘It cannot be undone.’ 

‘That’s true; but where’s the 
use of harping upon that? It 
would gratify you to know your 
sister had resumed her old posi- 
tion and rank, and so forth, eh?’ 

‘I don’t know that it would. 
There is an old proverb about 
letting sleeping dogs lie. Were 
Margaret to return to England, 
many sleeping dogs in the coun- 
try would wake up and begin 
snarling at her.’ 

‘O no, they wouldn't. Scarce 
a soul ever knew the rights of 
that affair. I am sure, Gayre, 
even you must say no man could 
have kept stricter silence than L’ 

‘Whatever your reason may 
have been for holding your tongue, 
I never found fault with you for 
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y. 

‘That's City all over. I won- 
der if you would have made such 
a speech while you were in the 
thick of the dashing fellows who 
saved India for us? But never 
mind, I know you better than you 
know yourself, and feel quite sure 
business has not really spoiled one 
I can remember as generous and 
trustful and enthusiastic a young 
man as ever wore her Majesty’s 
uniform.’ 

Mr. Gayre did not answer this 
bitter-sweetencomium. Once again 
Sir Geoffrey had touched the raw, 
as that worthy understood. 

‘Well, well,’ he said, ‘ we can’t 
be hard-headed men of the world, 
and keep the soft tender hearts of 
boyhood in our breasts, too. Still, 
thank Heaven, all I have gone 


through has not made me cast 


I can't forget, though you 
do. I wish we could have been 
more like brothers, Gayre. I’m 
an unfortunate devil, I know ; but 
I always was fond of you, and 
misfortune is not crime. I did 
think you would be pleased at 
my notion about Margaret—poor 
misguided soul! However, of 
course, I can’t expect you to see 
with my eyes; so Peggy and I 
must do the best we can for our- 
selves, and that best will be bad 
enough. Good-bye. Heaven only 
knows when I shall see you again. 
I hope you may always be pros- 
perous, and never know what it 
is to hunger for a kind word or 
look, and get neither ; with which 
Christian aspiration, that sound- 
ed uncommonly like a curse, Sir 
Geoffrey was turning towards the 
door, when Mr. Gayre stopped 
him. 

‘ Wait a moment, Chelston,’ he 
said. ‘Don’t go yet.’ 

The banker was standing before 
the fire, looking into its glowing 
depths, and did not see the smile 


iron. 
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which overspread Sir Geoffrey’s 
face as he paused to ask, 

‘Well, what is it now?’ 

‘That is what I want to know,’ 
answered Mr. Gayre. ‘ Why can’t 
you tell me in so many plain 
words exactly what you want? If 
you know anything about me, you 
ought to understand the sort of 
talk in which you have been in- 
dulging is completely wasted on 
me. I despise flattery as much as 
I distrust sentimentality. You 
never liked one of us ; you thought 
we might serve your turn. As 
for Margaret, a pert serving-wench 
would have found more favour in 
your eyes than my sister. I de- 


clare,’ added the banker, in a 
burst of fury, ‘when I think of 
all Margaret suffered at your 
hands, 1 hate myself for ever 
having crossed your threshold 
again, or eaten your bread, or let 
my hand touch yours in amity.’ 


*You know I can’t hit back, 
Gayre ; and it really was deucedly 
good of you to forget old griev- 
ances—utterly imaginary, upon 
my soul—for the sake of Peggy.’ 

A dull red line, like a band, 
came slowly across Mr. Gayre’s 
forehead. Perhaps he was con- 
scious of that tell-tale mark, for 
he never turned towards Sir Geof- 
frey as he answered, 

‘I would have done a good 
deal for my sister’s daughter, but 
I find that daughter almost as 
impracticable and selfish as your- 
self. I don’t know what can be 
done for her.’ 

‘Don’t you? If you chose to 
give Peggy a fortune, no man 
would find her waste it in mak- 
ing presents, for example.’ 

*But I don’t choose to give 
her a fortune.’ 

‘I know you don’t; you are 
far too like her to do anything of 
the sort. I was only remarking, 
if you tried the experiment of 
giving Peggy any of the world’s 


goods, you'd findshe’d take deuced- 
ly good care of number one. She 
can make a pound go further than 
I could five. Faith! spite of her 
beauty and the long line of an- 
céstry she is able to claim on my 
side, I often think it would be a 
pity to spoil two houses with her 
and Sudlow. There is a 

trade smack about the girl at 
times which positively amazes 
me. It just shows that what’s 
bred in the bone, you know—’ 

‘Where is all this tending? 
interrupted Mr. Gayre. 

* I don’t know that it is tending 
anywhere except to lodgings at 
fifteen shillings a week and good- 
bye to Sudlow,’ answered Sir 
Geoffrey. ‘I had better be going, 
Gayre. Iam confoundedly sorry 
I came.’ 

* What is the amount of annual 
income over and above the sum I 
allow my sister you require to 
set up house with Lady Chelston 
at the head of affairs? Remem- 
ber, I promise nothing. I do not 
even know that Margaret would 
return to you ; if she did, I fail to 
understand what is to be said to 
her daughter concerning a mother 
she believes died long and long 
ago. Still, I should like to know 
your price ; you came to tell me 
that price ; out with it, man.’ 

‘ Well, as you force me to say, 
I think ten thousand pounds 
down, and five hundred a year 
for Margaret’s and my life, at our 
death to go then to Peggy, would 
be just to me and not unfair to 
you.” 

‘Just to yous’ repeated Mr. 
Gayre. 

‘I don’t expect you to think 
much about the justice to me,’ re- 
plied Sir Geoffrey equably. ‘ Why 
should you? Why should a rich 
man consider a poor one? Why 
should you, who have always been 
first favourite with Fortune, think 
for a moment about an out-at- 
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elbows fellow like myself? The 
ball is at your foot, not at mine ; 
play it, knock me over! Only 
deal kindly with Margaret and 
the girl, and I am content to hang 
on to life by my eyelids as I am 
doing now, till a pauper's grave 
receives all that is mortal of the 
tenth Baronet of Chelston.’ 

‘As for ten thousand pounds 
down, I won’t give you a thousand 
pence. What is the use of talk- 
ing in this ridiculous way ? 

‘None, I admit that. Well, I 
won't detain you longer. I am 
sorry I mentioned the matter at 
all, only I thought and still think 
Margaret is the proper person to 
take charge of her child. No one 


but a mother can see to a girl, . 


and I'd have made things as plea- 
sant as possible. I'd have stopped 
out of her way except when it 


was necessary for me to enter an . 


appearance. I'd have left Mar- 


garet and Peggy to manage mat- 
ters just as they liked, and only 
put in my oar if asked to do 
so. You and your sister could 
have selected a residence to suit 
her; and, bless you! thoughI make 
no fuss or pretence, 1’m full of 


consideration. I'd have left her 
as free as air. If she ever wanted 
to ask a few friends, she could 
have sent out the invitations as if 
from Sir Geoffrey and Lady Chel- 
ston; and I’d have come up to 
time. Of course I understood, 
after the way she had treated me, 
she might feel more comfortable 
if I were not constantly at hand 
to remind her of the past. Poor 
dear soul! she -couldn’t help 
being a simpleton, I daresay, but 
still—’ 

‘Sir Geoffrey, will you have 
the kindness to leave my house ? 

Mr. Gayre was almost beside 
himself with rage. 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ answered 
Sir Geoffrey, with the greatest 
equanimity. ‘If you don’t mind, 
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I'll just have another sip of that 
Chartreuse, and then I’li be off.’ 

‘ Finish the bottle if you like,’ 
said Mr. Gayre, who knew the 
Baronet was certain to do so with- 
out his permission. 

‘Thankee, I will; there’s not 
much left;’ and Sir Geoffrey, 
having exactly filled his tumbler 
with the precious liquor, and, in 
an easy affable way, drained its 
contents to the last drop, nodded 
to Mr. Gayre and walked out of 
the room. Next moment, how- 
ever, he reappeared. 

‘I say, Gayre,’ he began, put- 
ting his remarkable head inside 
the door, ‘you've treated me 
deucedly badly to-day, I consider; 
but still, hang it, if blood is 
thicker than water, a brother-in- 
law is a brother-in-law; so I 
thought I'd just come back and 
give you a bit ofa hint. It’s not 
very likely you'll ever see Peggy 
again—for I’m sure your friend 
the cad, upon whom we've wasted 
such a lot of valuable time, will 
never be got over that rasping 
settlement fence, and I'll have to 
start the girl out as nursery gover- 
ness or lady-help, or something of 
that sort—still, if you ever should, 
don’t tell her you think Dane 
guilty. Though she is my daugh- 
ter, she’s as nasty and venomous 
a little toad as ever held the 
making of a truly respectable and 
conventional woman. She'd tell 
Susan instantly—poor Susan ! 
Now, there is breed. The Drum- 
monds never married beneath 
them—never.’ 

‘ Not even into the Mrs. Arbery 
clique,’ suggested Mr. Gayre. 

Sir Geoffrey was out on the door- 
step ere the banker had got half 
through his sentence, and before it 
ended had crossed the street and 
was sauntering along the kerb, 
shaking his head with repressed 
delight, and smiling to such an 
extent, the few persons he met 
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turned to look back after his re- 
treating figure. 

‘That sprat will catch that her- 
ring,’ he decided. ‘I'll screw fif- 
teen hundred perhaps out of him, 
and he’ll make Margaret's allow- 
ance a thousand a year. It will 
be a wonderful relief to me. I 
sha’n’t then care a snap of my 
fingers whether Sudlow mages 
Peggy or not; I should never be 
a penny the better if she did.’ 

Sir Geoffrey’s spirit of prophecy 
proved in many respects correct. 
Mr. Gayre’s first determination 
was, indeed, to sever the whole 
connection ; but eventually calmer 
thought prevailed. He could not 
blind himself to the truth that it 
would be making the best of a 
bad business to adopt his brother- 
in-law’s suggestion, and place ‘ Peg’ 
under her mother’s care. He had 
no intention of paying a large 
sum in order to effect the need- 


ful reconciliation, but he would 
be willing to pay something. It 
was easy enough to resume out- 
wardly friendly relations with 
Sir Geoffrey, who never took 
offence unless he meant to make 


a profit by doing so. A hint was 
given to Lady Chelston of the 
happiness which might be in 
store ; and had her husband been 
the best man living, she could 
scarcely have expressed greater 
thankfulness for his generosity or 
more fervent hope that nothing 
might occur to prevent the pro- 
posed arrangement being carried 
out. Sir Geoffrey walked jauntily 
about London with so jubilant 
a@ manner people began to hint 
he must have had a fortune left 
to him. Even Mr. Sudlow began 
to feel satisfied some extraordi- 
nary piece of luck had fallen in 
the Baronet’s way, and yielded a 
point in the settlements, over 
which there had been ceaseless 
wrangling. Mrs. Moreby’s lawyer 
and several rather pressing credi- 
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tors were quieted and satisfied 
without that awkward business 
the exchange of money, and things 
seemed to be going almost—to 
quote Sir Geoffrey’s own words— 
‘too smooth,’ when one evening, 
while he was sitting over his 
wine with a few choice spirits he 
had invited to a ‘quiet dinner 
and rubber to follow,’ Lavender 
appeared, carrying a telegram on 
one of Mr. Moreby’s salvers. 

Unwitting of evil, the Baronet 
cut open the envelope, and with 
a bland ‘ Excuse me,’ read : 

‘ Margaret died this afternoon, 
very suddenly. Start for France 
by night mail.’ 

‘Talk about Job!’ thought Sir 
Geoffrey ; but, with suppressed 
and creditable emotion, he said 
aloud, ‘ This,’ and he touched the 
telegram, ‘announces the death 
of one very near and dear to me. 
Gentlemen, will you excuse me, 
and make yourselves at home? 
I shall just have time to catch the 
express to Calais. Lavender, a 
hansom, quick, with a horse that 
can go. QO, I have no gold! Can 
anybody lend me five pounds? 
Thank you very much.’ 

And the Baronet was gone to 
bid good-bye to Peggy. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE WIDOWER. 


Art his wife’s funeral Sir Geof- 
frey developed quite a new ac- 
complishment. He wept! Cir- 
cumstances had kept him compul- 
sorily sober; and sobriety did 
what brandy never could have 
done—made him maudlin. Mr. 
Gayre did not believe in his bro- 
ther-in-law’s tears, yet he felt 
touched by them. They fell like 
rain; they were to be seen of all 
men. The undertaker, who knew 
his money to be safe, was quite 
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affected, and afterwards spoke of 
Sir Geoffrey’s emotion as ‘ most 
creditable to all parties.’ In gloomy 
silence the Baronet, thinking of 
what might have been and of 
whet indeed was so near being, 
stood and looked at the changed 
calm face of his once-beautiful 
wife. He could not have shed a 
tear then—he explained that he 
felt turned into stone—had the 
whole of the money in Gayres’ 
bank been offered to him as the 
price of that precious crystal ; but 
in the watches of the night, which, 
contrary to custom, he was forced 
to spend in bed, ‘ tossing and 
turning and burnt up with a con- 
suming thirst, begad! he evolved 
a brilliant idea, which he confided 
to his brother-in-law next morn- 
ing. ’ 

‘Look here, Gayre,’ he began. 
‘I wonder why we can’t have sen- 
sible breakfasts like this in Eng- 
land, instead of that eternal tea or 
coffee, which plays the very deuce 
with a man’s nerves and diges- 
tion. That is not what I was go- 
ing to say to you, though. I dido’t 
get a wink of sleep last night— 
couldn’t sleep, you know. All the 
past rushed back upon me like a 
wave, Well, well, it’s no use 
talking about last year’s snow ; 
and it came into my head that 
you'd like to have Margaret laid 
at Chelston. Of course everything 
is gone; but I fancy I could man- 
age that matter. As for me, one 
place will be as good as another 
—where the tree falls, you know 
(a most inapt simile, because, as 
a rule, the tree is never allowed 
to lie long anywhere). But I do 
think if the poor girl could speak, 
she would say, “ Lay me at Chel- 
ston!” Lord, when I think of 
her trotting about at Christmas- 
tide, with a present for this one 
and something for the other, I feel 
as if my heart would break; I do, 
upon my soul, Gayre!’ And the 


“banker’s feelings. 
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Baronet walked out of the room, 
ostensibly to hide his emotion, 
but really to consider at leisure 
the extent to which Mr. Gayre 
would ‘fork out’ for the glory 
and privilege of having his sister 
buried ‘among decent people.’ 
There is an intuition, which 
seems to be the exclusive birth- 
right of dogs, children, women, 
fools, and scoundrels, that serves 
its purpose better than any ex- 
haustive line of argument. This 
intuition Sir Geoffrey possessed to 
its fullest extent, and through it 
he understood his brother-in-law 
would at length rise to the bait 
offered. In good earnest Sir 
Geoffrey could have made no 
proposition more grateful to the 
If Lady Chel- 
ston were once laid to rest amongst 
her husband’s kindred, the world 
might say its worst, and still be 


*checkmated. If Sir Geoffrey made 


the arrangements for her funeral ; 
if his friends attended it ; if he, 
for once donning a black hat 
instead of a white one, appeared 
as chief mourner, Mr. Gayre felt 
he could for ever after snap his 
fingers in the face of Mrs. Grundy. 
The best he had ever hoped was 
to lay his poor erring and doubly- 
sinned-against sister in some quiet 
grave im a strange country and 
amongst a strange people; but 
now the prospect opened fairly 
amazed him. Of course, he knew 
he would have to pay in meal or 
in malt for that niche in the 
Chelston vault ; but he was will- 
ing to pay for it. Sir Geoffrey 
had touched everything that was 
weakest and most vulnerable in 
his nature. 

‘Poor Margaret !—poor dear 
child! If she could know, she 
would like it,’ he thought; and 
the long years of trial and shame 
and sorrow and seclusion faded 
away from memory, and in fancy 
he once again saw his little sister 
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running races with him up and 
down the stairs, and along the 
halls and passages, of his fa- 
ther’s house and the house occu- 
pied by Mr. Higgs. He could 
hear the swish of the atiffly- 
starched white dress, and the 
pitter-pat of the tiny feet; be- 
hold once again the flutter of a 
light-blue sash, and feel the long 
curls touch his cheek, as, with a 
laugh and a bound, she rushed 
out upon him from some unsus- 
pected ambuscade. 

And there, still and cold, in an 
upper chamber, lay all that re- 
mained of the little sister grown 
to womanhood, who had made 
what they all once thought so 
great a match; who had suffered 
horribly and sinned grievously, 
and repented in the sackcloth of 
loneliness and the ashes of isola- 
tion, and to whom he had not 
perhaps been so kind as he might, 


and visited less frequently than 


he cared to remember. And life 
was over for her; and he could 
have made it happier. And yes, cer- 
tainly, if it were possible to bring 
her to Chelston, she should lie 
there, though all the stately ma- 
trons and discreet widows and 
tender virgins mouldering there 
to dust turned in their coffins 
with righteous indignation when 
this poor frail sinner was carried 
into the last earthly home the 
portals of which might ever open 
for her. 

‘You will want money,’ said 
Mr. Gayre to the Baronet, whose 
chronic state it was to stand in 
need of that necessary article. 

But Sir Geoffrey knew when to 
hold his hand as truly as he knew 
when to reap, and refused to take 
the cheque Mr. Gayre had already 
drawn. 

‘ Leave it, leave it, my boy,’ he 
said, with a spasm intended to act 
the manly part of indicating the 
emotion he was strong enough to 
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repress; ‘time enough to spare 
for all that when we know for 
certain if our darling can rest 
where I want to lay her. If I 
am able to do that for her, I 
sha’n’t feel so utterly miserable. 
It’s all I can try to do, Gayre. 
And now I ought to be off at 
once. By the way, d’ye happen 
to have any loose gold about you? 
Lord, how money does sift away 
at a time like this! No, no, no; 
I don’t want a ten-pound note. 
Can’t you give me anything less? 

If Mr. Gayre could, he would 
not. 

‘ Keep it,’ he said ; ‘ you don’t 
know what you may need.’ 

‘ Faith, no! exclaimed Sir Geof- 
frey, struck by a sudden thought. 
*I had to borrow a fiver last night, 
or I couldn’t have come. Well, 
good-bye, Gayre; and I'll wire 
you directly I have seen Workes 
—that’s the name of the fellow 
who has Chelston now.’ 

‘One moment. Don’t you think 
—shouldn’t you like—’ suggested 
the dead woman’s brother almost 
timidly. 

‘My dear fellow, a thousand 
thanks! I had forgotten—I had, 
upon my soul—what might— 
what, indeed, must—happen be- 
fore it would be possible for me 
to return. Poor, poor Margaret ! 
poor sweet dear!’ And the Baronet, 
who had earnestly hoped he might 
be spared another look at that 
face he never saw in life cold and 
statuesque, took off his hat, and, 
laying iton a table, lest he might, 
from sheer force of habit, cover 
his head again even in the death- 
chamber (‘which would play the 
very devil,’ he considered), ran 
his fingers through his hair, put 
on the most solemn expression at 
his command—and the Baronet’s 
expression could not, as a rule, be 
described as jocund—and inti- 
mated to Mr. Gayre he was 
ready. 
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* * Perhaps,” said the banker, 
‘you would prefer to go up-stairs 
alone.’ 

‘No, no, not at all Why 
should not we—the only two who 
seem to have cared for her—stand 
beside her together? And you 
know, Gayre, I must leave her to 
your care.’ 

As if, under any possible com- 
bination of circumstances, Sir 
Geoffrey would have been induced 
to remain sole, or indeed any, 
guardian at all of the ‘ poor pale’ 
thing laid helpless on its last bed 
up-stairs ! 

In that sacred chamber the 
Baronet did all, and indeed more 
than all, man could expect from 
man. He kissed the mask of life 
there stretched so stiff and stark ; 
he touched the clay-cold hands ; 
he severed, with the aid of a con- 
venient pair of scissors—which, 
indeed, suggested the idea to him 
—a lock of hair once golden, but 
now plentifully sprinkled with 


gray. 

‘Lord, Lord ! said Sir Geoffrey, 
in severe expostulation with the 
Deity, ‘that we should come to 


this! On such an occasion what 
can any trumpery laches on the 
part of man or woman matter? 
After which magnanimous query 
the widower left the room, made 
his way down-stairs, secured his 
hat, and, grasping Mr. Gayre by 
the hand, departed in the most 
cheerful spirits, producing a great 
effect on all the persons he met 
by his lugubrious countenance 
and the persistent manner in 
which he shook his head, as 
though he had tried to wrestle 
with grief and been sorely worsted 
in the struggle. 

No man was perhaps ever more 
astonished than Mr. Sudlow when 
he read in the Times the death of 
‘Margaret, wife of Sir Geoffrey 
Chelston,» Bart., deeply lamented 
by her sorrowing and affectionate 
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husband.’ He was so much as- 
tounded, indeed, that he found it 
necessary to call at North Bank, 
where there was no one to receive 
him except Lavender, from whom 
he failed to extract any save the 
most ordinary answers. 

He had known Lady Chelston 
—yes, well; he remembered her 
home-coming and the great doings 
at the Pleasaunce. She was a 
beautiful lady—more beautiful, 
according to Mr. Lavender’s ideas, 
ifhe might say so without offence, 
even than Miss Chelston. Her 
married life, he thought he might 
go so far as to confess, could not 
have been a happy one. ‘ You 
kuow Sir Geoffrey, sir,’ Lavender 
proceeded to remark, ‘and it is 
not all ladies who could make 
allowance for his ways.’ Anyhow, 
they didn’t agree, and they lived 
apart. It was better for married 


“folk to live apart if they didn’t 


live happily together. The Baro- 
net was gone down to Chelston to 
arrange about the funeral. None 
but intimate friends were to be pre- 
sent (and something in the man’s 
manner informed Mr. Sudlow he 
was not going to be asked, and that 
Lavender knewit). MissChelston, 
who at that moment of speaking 
happened to be closeted with her 
dressmaker, was out of town. 
Her grief was terrible; though 
she had not seen her ladyship for 
years, still, in Lavender’s opinion, 
a mother was a mother, and, as 
Mr. Sudlow put the question so 
straight, he did not think Sir 
Geoffrey ought to have kept his 
daughter all to himself as he had 
done. Latterly there had been a 
talk of Miss Chelston living for 
part of the year with her mamma. 
Lavender had always heard Lady 
Chelston was a great heiress; most 
likely her fortune would come to 
her daughter, but even Lavender’s 
wisdom could not tell exactly how 
that might be; and then Mr, La- 
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vender, with a grave face and sad 
subdued manner, shut the gate 
after Mr. Sudlow, and went back 
into the house, and had a laugh 
with his wife over the suitor’s 
discomfiture. 

‘I can’t abear him,’ said Mrs, 
Lavender. 

‘Nor me, agreed Lavender ; 
‘but he’s better than nobody, I 
suppose, and I do hear he’s roll- 
ing in riches.’ 

Meantime Mr, Gayre had re- 
turned to England, and in the 
large dining-room of his house in 
Wimpole Street his sister's body 
lay ready for burial. For several 
reasons Mr. Moreby’s villa seemed 
ineligible for so rare and solemn 
& purpose, and it scarcely needed 
Sir Geoffrey’s hint that any day 
the bailiffs might enter into pos- 
session, which ‘ would be deuced 
awkward, you know,’ to decide 
the banker as to the course he 
should pursue. 

‘Sorrowing and affectionate,’ 
considered Mr. Gayre, reading the 
anncuncement in the Times, ‘I 
daresay! And now Sir Geoffrey 
Chelston, Baronet, who so deeply 
laments his dead wife, is eligible 
once again, what will he do with 
this chance, I wonder?’ 

Sir Geoffrey could have told 
him that the first thing he meant 
to do was to offer himself and title 
to Mrs. Jubbins ; but his rdé/e was 
to keep up the semblance of dis- 
tracted grief for poor Margaret, 
and no man understood the beauty 
and wisdom of silence better 
than the bereaved husband. So 
far grief had returned him ex- 
cellent interest. Mr. Workes 
instantly placed, not. merely 
the family vault, but also Chel- 
ston Pleasaunce, at his service. 
Mrs. Workes, and the young per- 
son Sir Geoffrey with a deep sigh 
styled her ‘lovely daughter,’ were 
introduced to the worthy Baronet. 
Mr, Workes spoke of him as ‘ my 


afflicted friend,’ and he was ear- 
nestly requested to stop and par- 
take of ‘ some refreshment,’ which, 
under an immense delusion, he 
certainly would have done, had 
he not been compelled to hurry 
off to catch the afternoon express. 

‘There are so many things to 
see to at such a time,’ he said; 
and Mrs. Workes sighed, ‘ Ah, 
yes, there are ’ and Miss Workes 
stared at him hard with wide-open 
colourless eyes; and Mr. Workes 
insisted he and Mr. Gayre should 
come down the evening before 
the funeral and stay the night; 
and ‘whenever you feel disposed 
to stop with us, I can assure you, 
Sir Geoffrey, both Mrs. Workes 
and myself will give you a hearty 
welcome,’ added Mr. Workes, who, 
though truly pious, would have 
welcomed Lucifer himself had he 
come with a handle to his name. 

‘I really do not know how to 
thank you sufficiently,’ answered 
Sir Geoffrey, in his best manner, 
which Mrs. Workes often subse- 
quently defined as ‘ courtly,’ 
though she might have employed 
a different word had the Baronet 
been a tutor. ‘My daughter will 
be delighted when she hears I met 
with such a reception at her old 
home.’ 

‘How is Miss Chelston? in- 
stantly inquired Mr. Workes. 

‘She is dreadfully cut up, poor 
thing, of course,’ explained Sir 
Geoffrey. ‘Still, she tries not to 
let me see all she feels.’ 

Then Mr. Workes, in a grand 
pompous voice, immediately said, 
* My dear;’ and Mrs. Workes ob- 
served, ‘ Yes, I was just about to 
remark that if dear Miss Chelston 
thought a change to so quiet a 
place would do her good, we 
should feel honoured by a visit ;’ 
after which amenities, Sir Geoffrey 
took a hurried leave, and entered 
the conveyance waiting for him ; 
first, sotto voce, desiring the coach- 
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man to ‘drive to Chelston Station 
like the .. 

There is no time probably which 
passes so slowly as that interven- 
ing between a death and a fune- 
ral. But at length that interval 
was well-nigh bridged over by a 
succession of weary hours; and 
the evening arrived when Mr. 
Workes was to be gratified with 
the presence of his ‘distinguished’ 
guest and that guest’s less distin- 
guished brother-in-law. 

‘I hope they’ve some decent 
wine,’ said Sir Geoffrey, as the 
gates swung wide to welcome the 
visitors. ‘ He looks like an old 
boy who knows what’s what, and 
the cellars here are first-rate.’ 

‘It might have been prudent 
to bring some cognac with you,’ 
suggested Mr. Gayre, with a fine 
sneer. 

*O, I'll square the butler!’ an- 
swered Sir Geoffrey amiably ; and 
then he looked out of the carriage- 
window and shook his head, and 
remarked his heart was well-nigh 
broken, by it was! to think 
poor Margaret was not to be carried 
from the house which properly 
belonged to her. ‘It may be 
partly my own fault. I was al- 
ways too easy and generous, and 
never thought enough of myself ; 
but, gad, that makes it no plea- 
santer to see a place like this 
owned by a fellow who made his 
money out of tallow, and to have 
to ask leave to bury my wife in 
my own vault, cap in hand like a 
railway porter ;’ which recital of 
misfortunes was ended by their 
arrival at the house, where Mr. 
Workes in person appeared at the 
door to greet them, and to tell 
Mr. Gayre how delighted he felt 
to welcome any relations of his 
‘esteemed friend Sir Geoffrey 
Chelston.’ 

* You'd like a cup of tea, per- 
haps, befoze you go up to dress,’ 
he said, with genial hospitality. 
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‘I always find a cup of tea so re- 
freshing after a railway journey. 
There was a time when I would 
have proposed a glass of wine; 
but we've changed all that—we are 
strict abstainers.’ 

‘And so not merely virtuous 
yourselves, but the cause of virtue 
in others,’ observed Mr. Gayre, 
scarcely able to repress a smile at 
the sight of his brother-in-law’s 
discomfiture. For a moment, 
indeed, Sir Geoffrey was too 
deeply indignant to speak; but he 
regained his presence of mind 
during the course of some didactic 
remarks from Mr. Workes con- 
cerning the prevalence of drunken- 
ness, and the importance of the 
upper classes setting an example 
of temperance to the masses, 

*You are quite right, Mr. 
Workes,’ agreed the Baronet, 
who had already set his wits to 
‘work to consider how he could 
get some brandy ‘or—or any- 
thing, by Jove,’ from Chelston. 
* People do drink far too much— 
and eat too,’ added Sir Geoffrey 
as a happy after-thought, feeling 
he was clear of the vice of glut- 
tony, at any rate. 

Mr. Workes reddened. He 
liked to see a good table, and to 
partake plentifully of what he 
called ‘God’s mercies’ spread 
upon it. 

‘As for eating,’ he observed, 
‘though we cannot deny that it 
is a sin to indulge any appetite to 
excess, still I consider that a 
moderate pleasure in and use of 
the bounties so lavishly provided 
for our benefit are not crimes. 
You see, my dear sir,’ and he laid 
a fat pudgy hand affectionately 
on Sir Geoffrey’s arm, ‘the dif- 
ference is this—fish, flesh, and 
fowl, vegetables of all sorts, and 
sweets at discretion, do not cause 
quarrelling and murders ; whereas 
spirits ——and under the general 
head of spirits I include all sorts 
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of wine— Won't you have a cup 
of tea? he broke off to ask, 
feeling, perhaps, his arguments 
might seem a little lengthy to 
hungry and thirsty men. 

‘Thank you; I should like one 
greatly,’ answered Mr. Gayre. 

‘ And I'd like a glass of water,’ 
declared the Baronet desperately, 
‘to lay the dust. My throat is 
as dry as a London street in 
summer.’ 

‘Ah! that’s because you are in 
such trouble,’ sympathetically said 
Mr. Workes, who knew as well 
as possible Sir Geoffrey was one 
of the hardest drinkers in Eng- 
land, and who would have liked 
to offer him champagne had his 
new principles not been dearer to 
him even than a title. 

They were, indeed, as new as 
his possession of The Pleasaunce, 
and he bad been frightened into 
them by the sudden decease of a 
brother, who died, as one City 
wag expressed the matter to ano- 
ther, ‘of forgetting to put any 
water in his grog.’ 

There is no bigot like a con- 
vert (pervert Sir Geoffrey would 
have said), and Mr, and Mrs. 
Workes were already anxious to 
begin the holy labour of washing 
this Ethiop white. They belonged 
to the strictest sect: not a pint of 
beer was allowed about the pre- 
mises ; dinners were cooked, and 
horsés driven, and tables set, and 
fruit forced, and gardens kept in 
order on the strictest teetotal 
lines. The lodge-keepers drank 
nothing stronger than milk (‘like 
babes and sucklings,’ said the 
Baronet afterwards, in accents of 
the deepest disgust) ; no labourers 
were employed who refused to give 
upmaltliquor. Indeed, Mr. Workes 
had drawn such a cordon of so- 
briety round his domain that when 
Sir Geoffrey, during the course of 
the evening, made an excuse for 
stealing out, he found the very 
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beerhouse in the little village hard 
by had been closed, and the pre- 
mises converted into a coffee- 
tavern. 

‘Well, I’m blanked |’ hethought ; 
and, making the best ofa bad bar- 
gain, decided he would go back 
and make himself agreeable to 
‘old mother’ Workes, and get 
something definite settled about 
Peggy’s visit to The Pleasaunce. 

This was how he chanced to be 
‘fasting from everything but sin,’ 
when he attended his wife’s funeral, 
and shed those tears that excited 
the surprise and won the admira- 
tion of all beholders. 

‘Tell you what, Gayre,’ he said, 
as they returned together to Lon- 
don, ‘another day in that house 
would have killed me. It was 
in human too, under the circum- 
stances—downright inhuman, and 
confoundedly impertinent into 
the bargain. A man has a right 
perhaps to play tricks with his 
own constitution, but he has no 
right to try to leave another man 
with no stomach to speak of. J 
shouldn’t force a fellow who came 
to my house to drink against his 
will. Why should I be com- 
pelled to swallow gallons of cold 
water? bad as a drench, begad ! 
Why, you see yourself the effect 
it had upon me. Whatever I 
might feel—and, as a rule, people 
haven’t thought I felt much— 
they were mistaken, though—I 
could control myself; but I 
give you my word, Gayre, I am 
still as shaky as possible. I could 
cry like a woman now. It was 
an awful ordeal! But the poor 
dear, could she have seen, would, 
I think, have understood I bore 
no malice, and that I loved her 
to the last—I did, upon my soul! 
And the Baronet once again took 
to weeping so profusely his bro- 
ther-in-law began anxiously to 
examine the time-table, to see how 
soon they might hope to reach 
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a ‘civilised station,’ to quote Sir 
Geoffrey, ‘ where stimulants could 
be procured.’ 

‘Tm a fool,’ said the widower, 
wiping his red eyes, ‘an utter 
idiot ; but the whole thing has 
been too much for me. I do 
think all the people behaved 
splendidly. Fancy, even old 
Dane coming—though, perhaps, 
that was as much to prove he 
didn’t care about his grandson 
being in gaol as to show respect 
to Margaret’s memory.’ 

* He looks a dreadful old man,’ 
observed Mr. Gayre, wisely ignor- 
ing his brother-in-law’s final sug- 
gestion. 


‘He looks what he is. Only 


to think of that poor young fellow 
having to break stones, or carry 
stones, or whatever it may be, for 
seven long years at Portland, and 
this old wretch gloating over the 
guineas he can’t take out of the 
world with him, and that might 


have saved the lad! Why such 
things should be allowed bafiles 
me! And that dear poor Susan 
coming down here to ask him to 
help get up a petition, or a 
memorial, or something of the 
sort, and the wretch as good as 
shutting the door in her face! 
Drummond told me about it at 
the station just now. Give you 
my word, I scarcely knew how to 
contain myself.’ 

‘What can you mean? asked 
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Mr. Gayre ; ‘ what is Miss Drum- 
mond doing ? 

*So far as I can understand, 
the solicitor who acted for young 
Dane told her if she got a whole 
lot of influential people to sign a 
paper, and forwarded it to one or 
other of the big wigs, she might 
get the sentence commuted. 1 
don’t believe a word of it myself; 
but still, the notion might serve 
to comfort her a bit till the worst 
of the trouble had worn off. One 
thing, however, I am sure of— 
the girl oughtn’t to be going about 
herself asking for signatures. I 
wish I had time and money to 
take such a labour off her hands ;’ 
and the Baronet looked hard at 
Mr. Gayre, who, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence, said, 

‘I think I am the person to 
help Miss Drummond now.’ 

* You're the best fellow living, 


.Gayre! exclaimed Sir Geoffrey, 


giving his brother-in-law such a 
slap on the shoulder that the 
banker winced. ‘I always said 
it and I always thought it, spite 
of some few singularities—and 
which of us is perfect !—you are 
the kindest, and the most generous, 
and the truest man in England.’ 
Having finished which peroration, 
as the train stopped, the Baronet 
jumped out of the compartment 
at the civilised station, and re- 
turned refreshed. 


(To be continued, ) 











A MEMORY. 


— ~~ 


‘Such sweet compulsion doth in musick lie, 
- * which none can hear 
Of human mould with gross unpurged ear.'—MILToN, Arcades. 


A sorDID crowd, a common maddening street ; 

Each hastening, rapt in all-engrossing self, 

Eyes fixed before, with sidelong slouching gait ; 

The narrow aim proclaimed in every line, 

Bewrinkling age or early sullying youth. 

Know you the East End, and its lowly types of life? 

A place ill-suited to a West End nose ; 

But human still, with joys and cruel wrongs, 

As moving as your high romance. Reverse, indeed, 

Dips lower here the victim in the adverse flood, 

Or drowns him, while, at worst, you sit astride your plank. 

A woman, tawdry, common, like the rest, 

Still young; but what an age since childhood must have fled, 

To mar the face, still dimpled, with a look like that ! 

Just at the corner, in a sheltering nook, 

An aged fiddler, on his common fiddle, 

Played for an idle audience of curious boys : 

No ear-compelling strain, perhaps ; but yet 

The man had music in his heart, and sent it forth, 

Wailing and catching, with untutored touch, 

Yet keeping some of the old pathos of the tune. 

I stopped to hear; I marked the girl stop too, 

With listless weary air, in slouching attitude. 

She listened. Some deep hidden memory, 

Connected with the air, was stirring in her breast. 

She caught her breath, and looked askance a while, 

Then turned again to where the poor old man, 

With hatless, whitened head, unconsciously 

Was bringing back some old, old scene, some long-lost voice again. 

She laughed, and turned to go—the laugh was half a sob ! 
CHARLES 8, CATTY. 
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A Smile in the Lords. 


Tue following curious scene is 
described by the present Lord 
Albemarle, who was witness to it. 
A debate on the Clergy Reserves, 
in the Canada Bill in April 1853, was 
the occasion. The late Lord Derby 
made remarks, from which Bishop 
Wilberforce expressed his dissent 
by shaking his head and smiling. 
The noble Earl took exception at 
the gesture. The Bishop admitted 
the smile, but denied all intention 
of thereby imputing anything of- 
fensive. 

Lord Derby: ‘I accept the ex- 
planation offered by the right 
reverend prelate; but when he 
says that it is impossible for him 
to say anything offensive, because 
he has a smiling face, he will for- 
give me if I quote, without intend- 
ing in the least to apply the words 
to him: 


“A man may smile and smile, and be a 
villain.” 

Lord Clarendon (in a voice of 
thunder): ‘O! O! OY 

Lord Derby : ‘ What noble peer 
is it whose nerves are so delicate 
as to be wounded by a hackneyed 
quotation ? 

Lord Clarendon: ‘I am that 
peer, and protest against any noble 


lord applying, even in the language 
of poetry, the epithet of villain to 
any member in the House.’ 
Peacemakers rose on both sides 
of the House. The reporters had 
left the gallery, previous to a di- 
vision. Lord Clarendon, who was 
greatly excited, drank off a glass 
of water. Lord Derby at the 
same time filled another bumper of 
water, and called out across the 
table, ‘ Your good health, Claren- 
don;’ and so the affair ended. 


—?e— 

Lord Derby was probably not 
aware that the same quotation 
from Hamlet had, more than fifty 
years before, produced a similar 
scene in the House of Commons. 
Tierney, who shortly before had 
fought a duel with Pitt, was ad- 
dressing the House. Pitt smiled 
contemptuously, upon which Tier- 
ney said: ‘The right honourable 
gentleman smiles; but need I re- 
mind him “that a man may smile 
and smile—”’ Here he paused. 
‘Take the fellow a message from 
me,’ cried Pitt to one of his fol- 
lowers; but before the hostile 
message reached the Opposition 
benches, Tierney added, ‘ “‘ and yet 
be a Minister.”’ So the affair 
ended in a laugh instead of a fight. 


Reanimation of Frozen Fish. 


Ir is a curious bit of experience 
gained by Canadian fishermen that 
fish caught in winter, and brought 
home frozen quite hard, when placed 
in water near a fire begin to exhibit 
symptoms of reanimation. At first 
the fins are seen to move tremu- 


lously, then the gills open, and 
presently the fish turns gradually 
over upon its belly, begins to move 
slowly through the water, and at 
last, becoming completely restored, 
is quite lively and brisk in its 
motions, 
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is ar company is like a nail driven into a post, which, after 

the first or second blow, may be drawn out with little 
difficulty ; but being once driven up to the head, the pincers 
cannot take hold to draw it out, but which can only be done 
by the destruction of the wood.—ST. AUGUSTINE. 





Thought Reading (Limited). 


At a recent ballad concert, a 
friend of ours from Centreville 
took his seat beside a perfect 
stranger, who politely made way 
for him, as far as the narrow space 
permitted. The company to whom 
the hall belongs allot sitting room 
to their audiences on the principle 
of their own incorporation, namely, 
limited. 

The performance began with a 
series of doleful ditties about 
‘Crushed Affections,’ ‘ Hopeless 
Love,’ and so on, which drew forth 
such abundant showers of tears 
that a dry pocket-handkerchief was 
not to be had in that hall, for love 
or money. Our friend was callous 


to all this pathos. But when a 
fresh young voice warbled ‘ Home, 
sweet Home,’ he felt that the sen- 
sitive string of his heart had been 
touched. 

‘Ab, that was worth listening 
to,’ said his neighbour. ‘ It made 
you think of your wife and family.’ 

* Well, yes ; naturally enough.’ 

‘I know it. I saw it written on 
your countenance. And how are 
all the good folks at Centreville?’ 

‘ Certainly, I do live at Centre- 
ville. But you did not read that 
on my countenance ? 

‘No, indeed, I did not. I read 
it inside your hat, while you were 
putting it under your seat.’ 


A Political View of the Situation. 


‘A pretty time of night to come 
home, John,’ said a young bride, 
pointing to the clock, which stood 
at 1.10 a.m., ‘and you but just mar- 
ried, too! Ugh! ‘ Mary, my dear,’ 
said John pompously, and some- 


Brain 


Tue notion that those who work 
only with their brain need less 
food than those who labour with 
their hands has long been proved 
to be fallacious. Mental labour 
causes greater waste of tissue than 
muscular. According to careful 
estimates, three hours of hard 
study wear out the body more 
than a whole day of hard physical 
exertion. ‘ Without phosphorus, 
no thought,’ is a German saying ; 
and the consumption of that essen- 
tial ingredient of the brain in- 
creases in proportion to the amount 
of labour which this organ is re- 
quired to perform. The wear and 


what thickly in speech, ‘I am a 
Liberal, you are evidently Conser- 
vative. Let us neither now nor 
henceforth discuss politics ; it will 
make home unhappy.’ 


Work. 


tear of the brain are easily mea- 
sured by careful examination of 
the salts in the liquid excretions, 
The importance of the brain as a 
working organ is shown by the 
amount of blood it receives, which 
is proportionately greater than that 
of any other part of the body. 
One-fifth of the blood goes to the 
brain, though its average weight 
is only one-fortieth of that of the 
body. This fact alone would be 
sufficient to prove that brain- 
workers require more food, and 
even better food, than mechanics 
or farm-labourers.—Boston (U.S.) 
Journal of Chemistry. 
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S to the value of conversions, God alone can judge ; God 

alone.can know how wide are the steps which the soul 

has to take before it can approach to a community with Him 

—to the dwelling of the perfect, or to the intercourse and 
friendship of higher natures —GOETHE. 





Some Anecdotes of Artists. 


Henry Liversepeg, a painter 
of repute, desiring to paint Chris- 
topher Sly, was long before he 
could find a model realising his 
conception of that famous Shake- 
spearean character's outer man. 
The sketch for his picture, ‘ Chris- 
topher Sly and the Landlady,’ had 
been ready about three years when 
he met a cobbler, the very type of 
Sly. Delighted with his discovery, 
he at once made arrangements for 
sittings, and, in order that he 
might fully realise the effect he 
sought, asked the cobbler if he 
would object to getting drunk in 
his studio. 
to the proposition with eager 
readiness. So in due time he 
came to the studio, assumed the 
costume, and gleefully tackled a 
great bottle of gin prepared for 
the occasion. Glass after glass 
was filled and disposed of, until at 
last the bottle, despite its goodly 
proportions, was emptied. Liver- 
sedge looked on with astonish- 
ment. The cobbler was as sober 
as a judge! However, he was 
determined not to be beaten; so 
he sent out the portly bottle to 
be again filled with gin, and his 
model, nothing loth, recommenced 
the process of filling and empty- 
ing, but with no worse result than 
before. The bottle was again 
empty, and the cobbler was no 
more drunk than the artist was. 
The latter, irritated and annoyed, 
grew angry; his patience was so 
exhausted that he put aside his 
palette, and dismissed the model, 
saying it would cost more to make 
him drunk than his painting would 
fetch when finished. This picture 
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The cobbler assented - 


remained unfinished, for want of a 
model, when the artist died in 
1832. 

—o-— 

Before the performances of Mr. 
Panch had grown famous in the 
streets of London, one of the most 
popular exhibitions was that of the 
milkmaids’ garlands, or May Day 
dance. But, alas for the dete- 
rioration of all human institutions, 
in the course of time the chief 


* actors had ceased to be the fair 


and happy milkmaids of olden 
time, and their places had been 
taken by females of abandoned 
character hired for the occasion. 
Some of these women were artists’ 
models, employed by Nollekens, the 
famous sculptor, for his nude 
figures, and every May Day it was 
his huge delight to sit at his win- 
dow to watch their none too decorous 
or decent exhibitions, greatly to 
the disgust of his wife, one of the 
meanest and most miserly of wo- 
men, who lost all patience with 
him when he sent out, as he regu- 
larly did, half-a-crown for each 
garland. ‘A man like you,’ she 
would say, ‘who can obtain orders 
for the Opera-house for nothing, 
where you can see Vestris, who is 
visited by the Noverres,to encourage 
such low creatures ; it’s shocking ! 
How you can agitate your feet, as 
you do, at such strumming is to 
me perfectly astonishing! Why, 
look over the way; there’s the land- 
lord of the Sun and Horse-shoe 
laughing at you! And, I declare, 
there’s that brazen hussy Fanny 
a-dancing; and there’s your brute 
of a mason, yes, and his son Kit, 
ay, and old John Pazetta the 
R 
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OTHING, indeed, but the possession of some power can, 
with any certainty, discover what at the bottom is the 
true character of any man.—BURKE (Letters on a Regicide 


Peace). 





polisher, all out to look at them ! 
O, how I do wish Dr. Burnaby 
could see you just now! What 
would he think of you, Nollekens, 
to see you pleased with listening to 
such trash ? Despite all her remon- 
strances, with eye and ear for no- 
thing but the ‘ milkmaids’’ music 
and dancing, Nollekens would con- 
tinue nodding and smiling, and beat- 
ing time with feet and hands, The 
crowning blow came when, in grate- 
ful return for the usual half-crown 
sent out by Bronze, his servant- 
maid Fanny leered wantonly up at 
the sculptor’s window. Then Mrs. 
Nollekens poured forth the over- 
flowing vial of her wrath, and 
threatened to tell her sister. Her 


husband, placid and unmoved, 
would reply, ‘ Do it, my dear, do 


it; she'll only tell you what a fool 
you were tomarry me.’ And then 
Mrs. N. would passionately abuse 
him, sobbing and crying the while. 
‘You filthy thing,’ she would 
shriek, ‘ your grovelling birth pro- 
tects you from my chastisement!’ 
The sculptor, anxious, I suppose, 
to prove he had no real right to 
be let off unchastised, retorted, 
‘Come now, I like that! What was 
your father, pray? Only a trades- 
man! and if he was worth a plum, 
it was only a grocer’s plum. Why, 
I had five times as much money 
as he had when he died, and I mar- 
ried you ; so just stop your inso- 
lence, madam, for I won’t stand it. 
I tell you that, now, once for all !’ 
And so the quarrel would go on. 
Family disputes were by no means 
rare in the establishment of Mr. 
and Mrs. Nollekens. 
—t— 

An anecdote illustrative of the 
meanness of Mrs, Nollekens is 
told in Smith’s memoirs of her 


husband and his contemporaries. 
When the fashionable Dr. Hill was 
lecturing upon medical electricity, 
and giving advice and shocks gra- 
tuitously to the poor, at his house 
in Bond-street, twice a week, a 
certain shabby-genteel woman was 
amongst his regular patients. One 
day, when she was seated in the 
operating chair in the middle of 
the room, surrounded by her poor 
companions, the doctor placed 
himself before her, and speaking 
loudly, said, ‘Mrs. Nollekens, I 
wonder, madam, that a lady of 
your fortune and the wife of a 
Royal Academician could think 
of passing off as a pauper—you, 
who ought to help me to assist 
these poor creatures. You are 
welcome, madam, to the assistance 
you have already received; but I 
hope and trust that you will dis- 
tribute to the distressed people 
before you, now and for the future, 
the amount of my fees,’ Mrs. Nol- 
lekens, after receiving this shock, 
protested that she had only three 
shillings with ber; and these she 
gave, saying she would send the 
remainder, Of course she never did, 
and equally of course the doctor 
never saw her in his room again. 
—~— 

G. Dawe, R.A., was a famous 
painter in his day, and now and 
then one meets with a morsel of 
exquisite, delicate, and pretty work 
from his pencil; but he passed 
away from public remembrance 
long ago, and the mass of his work 
—portraiture—was worthy of its 
fate—neglect and contempt. His 
fame rested mainly upon a portrait 
he painted of the Princess Char- 
lotte, On one occasion having to 
paint a swan, he went out to buy 
one, but finding the article too 
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WANT a sofa as I want a friend, upon which I can repose 
familiarly. If you can’t have intimate terms and freedom 
with one and the other, they are of no good.—W. M. 


THACKERAY. 





costly for his purse, he purchased 
a goose. ‘ You see,’ said he, 
‘a goose is the next thing to a 
swan, and it will do for dinner 
after I have painted my swans 
from it.’ In a like spirit, when 
he painted his ‘ Infant Hercules,’ 
he hired, from a show, Philip 
Howarth, a dwarf man, for his 
model, because he did not know a 
suitable baby. He was noted for 
excessive meanness, and when, roll- 
ing in Russian money, he visited 
England a short time before his 
death, he applied to an eminent 
artist, for whom he had long be- 
fore executed a ‘commission in 
Russia, to pay him some paltry 
sum which he had expended for 
the carriage of a post-paid packet. 
At that time he was said to be 
worth half a million sterling. He 
was, by appointment, first portrait 
painter to the Emperor of Russia. 
—-~ 3e— 

It was at that time that Sir 
Thomas Lawrence wrote of him, 
‘Dawe has done much for English 
art; he has established its fame 
over the whole north of Europe, 
and connected it with a work 


which will not soon be forgotten.’ 
Yet who now remembers it? He 
was the godson of George Mor- 
land and the son of one of Mor- 


- land's friends, Philip Dawe the 


engraver, and when he died in 
1829, having amassed an enor- 
mous fortune by the practice of 
his art, they gave him a grand fu- 
neral, the R.A.s bearing his pall, 
and the highest and noblest in the 
land, with all the foreign ambas- 
sadors, following his bier to St. 
Paul's, where his body was interred 
with solemn state and grandeur. 
On one occasion, shortly before 
his death, on his last return from 
St. Petersburg, he invited two of 
the R.A:s to dine with him. One 


‘dish placed on the table awaken- 


ing curiosity, the cook was asked 
to name it. She said she was un- 
able to do so, as her master always 
did the marketing. Dawe was 
equally at a loss to say what it 
was. He believed it was the in- 
testines of some animal which he 
had bought because it was ‘cheap 
and looked so very nice.’ His 
guests were wiser than their host— 
they both kept dogs. 


A Talking Dog. 


Tue learned Liebnitz drew the 
attention of the French Academy 
to a dog which a Saxon peasant- 
boy had trained to pronounce cer- 
tain words. The animal was three 
years old when its lessons com- 
menced, and after three years’ pa- 


tient and daily tuition it could ar- 
ticulate thirty words, calling for 
tea, chocolate, and other things, re- 
peating the words after its master 
on every occasion, and with great 
apparent reluctance. 


A Sufficient Reason. 


‘ Way is it, Monsieur le Caré,’ 

& parishioner asked of a good old 
parish priest, whose heart was as 
as his income was small— 
‘why is it that you always travel 


third-class by railway? ‘ Cannot 
you guess? The reason is simple. 
I tfavel third-class because there 
is no fourth.’ ’ 
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XCEPT a living man, there is nothing more wonderful 
than a book! A message to us from the dead—from 
human souls whom we never saw, who lived, perhaps, thou- 
sands of miles away ; and yet these, in those little sheets of 
paper, speak to us, amuse us, terrify us, teach us, comfort us, 
open their hearts to us as brothers... . . I say we ought to 
reverence books; to look at them as useful and mighty 
things.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





A Curious Discovery. 








A newspaper of 1813 records 
the following : ‘ A short time since 
a quantity of butter was found in 
a bog on the lands of Thomas 
Johnson, Esq. (of Armagh), at a 
depth of twenty feet below the sur- 
face. In consequence of the anti- 


septic character of the bog, the 
butter was in a state of complete 
preservation, sweet and perfectly 
white, but more condensed than 
butter usually is. The finder 
mixed it with other unctuous mat- 
ter, and converted it into candles.’ 


Thomas Carlyle on the Italian Opera. 


(Originally contributed to ‘ The Keepsake.") 


Or the Haymarket Opera my 
account, in fine, is this: Lustres, 
candelabras, painting at discretion ; 
a hall as of the Caliph Alraschid, 
or him that commanded the slaves 
of the Lamp; a hall as if fitted 
up by the genies, regardless of ex- 
pense. Upholstery, and the out- 
lay of human capital, could do no 
more. Artists, too, as they are 
called, have been got together 
from the ends of the world, regard- 
less likewise of expense, to do 
dancing and singing, some of them 
even geniuses in their craft. One 
singer in particular, called Coletti, 
or some such name, seemed to me, 
by the cast of his face, by the tones 
of his voice, by bis general bear- 
ing, so far as I could read it, to 
be a man of deep and ardent sensi- 
bilities, of delicate intuitions, just 
sympathies; originally an almost 
poetic soul, or man of genius as we 
term it; stamped by Nature as 
capable of far other work than 
squalling here, like a blind Sam- 
son, to make the Philistines sport ! 

Nay, all of them had aptitudes, 
perhaps of a distinguished kind ; 
and must, by their own and other 


people’s labour, have got a train- 
ing equal or superior in toilsome- 
ness, earnest assiduity, and patient 
travail, to what breeds men to the 
most arduous trades. I speak not 
of kings’ grandees or the like 
show-figures; but few soldiers, 
judges, men of letters, can have 
had such pains taken with them. 
The very ballet-girls, with their 
muslin saucers round them, were 
perhaps little short of miraculous ; 
whirling and spinning there in 
strange mad vortexes, and then 
suddenly fixing themselves mo- 
tionless, each upon her left or 
right great-toe, with the other leg 
stretched out at an angle of ninety 
degrees, as if you had suddenly 
pricked into the floor by one of 
their points a pair, or rather a 
multitudinous cohort, of mad, rest- 
lessly jumping and clipping scis- 
sors, and so bidden them rest, with 
open blades, and stand still in the 
devil’s name! A truly notable 
motion; marvellous, almost mira- 
culous, were not the people there 
so used to it. . Motion peculiar to 
the Opera; perhaps the ugliest, 
and surely one of the most diffi- 
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WILL suppose that you have no friends to share or rejoice 

in your success in life ; that you cannot look back to those 

to whom you owe gratitude; or forward to those to whom 

you ought to afford protection ; but it is no less incumbent 

in you to move steadily in the path of duty, for your active 

exertions are due not only to society, but in humble gratitude to 

the Being who made youa member of it, with powers to serve 
yourself and others.—SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





cult, ever taught a female creature 
in this world. Nature abhors it; 
but Art does at least admit it to 
border ontheimpossible. One little 
Cerito, or Taglioni the Second, 
that night when I was there, went 
bounding from the floor as if she 
had been made of indiarubber, or 
filled with hydrogen gas, and in- 
clined by positive levity to bolt 
through the ceiling ; perhaps nei- 
ther Semiramis nor.Catherine the 
Second had bred herself so care- 
fully. 

Such talent, and such martyrdom 
of training, gathered from the four 
winds, was now here, to do its feat 
and be paid for it. Regardless of 
expense, indeed! The purse of 
Fortunatus seemed to have opened 
itself, and the divine art of Musical 
Sound and Rhythmic Motion was 
welcomed with an explosion of all 
the magnificences which the other 
arts, fine and coarse, could achieve. 
For you are to think of some Ros- 
sini or Bellini in the rear of it, too ; 
to say nothing of the Stanfields, 
and hosts of scene-painters, ma- 
chinists, engineers, enterprisers— 
fit to have taken Gibraltar, written 
the History of England, or reduced 
Ireland into Industrial Regiments, 
had they so set their mind to it. 

Alas, and ofall these notable or 
noticeable human talents, and ex- 
cellent perseverances and energies, 
backed by mountains of wealth, 
and led by the divine art of Music 
and Rhythm vouchsafed by Heaven 
to them and us, what was to be the 
issue here this evening? An hour’s 
amusement—not amusing either, 


but wearisome and dreary—to a 
high-dizened select Populace o! 
male and female persons, wi 
seemed to be not worth much 
amusing! Could any one have 
pealed into their hearts once one 
true thought, and glimpse of Self 
vision: ‘ High-dizened, most ex 
pensive persons, Aristocracy so 
called, or Best of the World, bi 
ware, beware what proofs you give 
of betterness and bestness!’ And 
then the salutary pang of conscience 
in reply : ‘ A select Populace, with 
money in its purse, and drilled a 
little by the posture-maker : good 
Heavens! if that were what, here 
and everywhere in God's Creation, 
Iam? And a world all dying bx 
cause I am, and show myself to be, 
and to have long been, even that ! 
John, the carriage, the carriage ; 
swift! Let me go home in silence, 
to reflection, perhaps to sackcloth 
and ashes!’ This, and not amuse 
ment, would have profited those 
high-dizened persons. 
Amusement, at any rate, they 
did not get from Euterpe and Me!- 
pomene, These two Muses, sent 
for, regardless of expense, I could 
see, were but the vehicle of a kind 
of service which I judged to be 
Paphian rather. Young beauties 
of both ‘sexes used their opera 
glasses, you could notice, not en- 
tirely for looking at the stage. 
And it must be owned the light, 
in this explosion of all the uphol- 
steries, and the human fine arts 
and coarse, was magical ; and made 
your fair one an Armida,—if you 
liked her better so. Nay, certain 
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EMORY is the only Paradise out of which we cannot 


be driven away. 
be deprived of it.—JEAN PAUL 


Indeed, our first parents were not to 


FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 





old and Improper-Females (of 
quality) in their rouge and jewels, 
even these looked some reminis- 
cence of enchantment: and I saw 
this and the other lean domestic 
Dandy, with icy smile on his old 
worn face; this and the other 
Marquis Singedelomme, Prince 
Mahogany, or the like foreign 
Dignitary, tripping into the boxes 
of said females, grinning there 
awhile, with dyed mustachios and 
macassar-o1l graciosity, and then 
tripping out again :—and, in fact, 
I perceived that Coletti and Cerito 
and the Rbythmic Arts were a 
mere accompaniment here. 
Wonderful to see; and sad, if 
you had eyes! Do but think of 
it. Cleopatra threw pearls into 
her drink, in mere waste; which 
was reckoned foolish of her. But 
here had the Modern Aristocracy 
of men brought the divinest of its 
Arts, heavenly Music itself; and, 
piling all the upholsteries and in- 
genuities that other human art 
could do, had lighted them into a 
bonfire to illuminate an hour's 
flirtation of Singedelomme, Maho- 
gany, and these improper persons ! 
Never in Nature had I seen such 
waste before. © Coletti, you 
whose inborn melody, once of kin- 
dred, as I judged, to ‘ the Melodies 
eternal,’ might have valiantly 


Anecdotes 


Wuewn Captain Cook, the fam- 
ous navigator, returned to England 
from the Sandwich Islands, he 
brought with him, on a- visit, the 
high priest Omai. Being invited 
to the table of a distinguished 
nobleman, a dish of stewed cherries 
was placed before him. Suddenly 
he arose in a state of intense ex- 
citement, and angrily left the room. 


weeded out this and the other false 
thing from the ways of men, and 
made a bit of God's creation more 
melodious—they have purchased 
you away from that; chained you 
to the wheel of Prince Mahogany’s 
chariot, and here you make sport 
for a macassar Singedelomme and 
his improper.-females past the 
prime of life! Wretched spiritual 
Nigger, O, if you hud some genius, 
and were not a born Nigger with 
mere appetite for pumpkin, should 
you have endured such alot? I 
lament for you beyond all other 
expenses, Other expenses are 
light; you are the Cleopatra’s 
pearl that should not have been 
flung into Mahogany’s claret-cup. 
And Rossini too, and Mozart and 
Bellini—O Heavens, when I think 
that Music too is condemned to be 
mad and to burn herself, to this 
end, on such a funeral pile,—your 
celestial Opera-house grows dark 
and infernal to me! Behind its 
glitter stalks the shadow of Eter- 
nal Death; through it too I look 
not ‘up into the divine eye,’ as 
Richter has it, ‘ but down into the 
bottomless eye-socket ’—not up to- 
wards God, Heaven, and the Throne 
of Truth, but too truly down to- 
wards Falsity, Vacuity, and the 
dwelling-place of Everlasting Des- 
pair. 


of Omai. 


Several of the guests followed him, 
inquiring what had given him such 
sudden offence; but he was sulky, 
and refused to reply for some time. 
At last he told them that he was 
no more accustomed to partake of 
human blood than they were. 
> — 

Lord Sandwich, one day at Hin- 

chinbrook, proposed that Omai 
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OO great confidence in success is the likeliest to prevent 
it ; because it hinders us from making the best use of 
the advantages which we enjoy —ATTERBURY. 





should dress a shoulder of mutton 
in his own native way. He was 
delighted to be usefal, and at once 
dug a deep hole in the ground, 
placed fuel at the bottom, lit it, 
and then covered it with clean peb- 
bles. When the heat was suffi- 
cient, the mutton, neatly covered 
in leaves, was placed at the top, 
and the whole was then enclosed. 
And he walked solemnly round it, 
observing the sun. When eaten 


Battle between a 


Tue Bishop of Bohemia and 
Bishop Thurzo are said to have 
witnessed a really desperate en- 
counter between a frog (of a kind 
known in that locality as the water 
devil) and a pike in a large pond. 
The latter was sleeping at rest 
near the surface of the water, close 


the mutton was pronounced excel- 
lent. 


—o— 


On one occasion when stung by 
a wasp, and unable to tell its real 
English name, he called it the 
soldier fly, which Dr. Solander 
said was a definition of remarkable 
descriptive accuracy, and one which 
any naturalist would accept as an 
excellent name for the wasp. 


Pike and a Frog. 


beside the shore, when the frog 
leaped at and embraced the head 
of the fish, attacking his eyes with 
terrible ferocity and anger. The 
pike plunged and thrust itself into 
the rushes and weeds in vain at- 
tempts to dislodge its enemy, and 
was at last killed. 


Antimony, or Antimoine, t.e. Anti-monk. 


A monk, named Basile Valen- 
tin, who dabbled in chemistry, 
with the hope, perhaps, of dis- 
covering the Elixir of Life, tried 
the effect on pigs of a peculiar 
preparation of antimony which he 


had composed. The result was 
most encouraging. After a pre- 
liminary cleansing out of their 
system, the grunters attained bril- 
liant health and respectable corpu- 
lence. 

Valentin then administered his 
drug to every one of the monks in 


his convent, as a remedy for the 
sick and a prophylactic for the 
healthy. But all his patients 
proved that they were not pigs, by 
falling desperately ill when they 
did not die. Antimony turned out 
to be a real monksbane—a power- 
ful anti-moine, or anti-monk. Such 
is the origin assigned to the word 
—which need not be accepted 
without reservation. Nowadays 
we have anti-everything. A pork- 
butcher has made a fortune by 
anti-eructative sausages. 


A Horse attacked by a Pike. 


Some years ago, in a field beside 
one of the lakes near Arras, in the 
Pas de Calais, a horse put out to 
pasture came to the edge of the 
water to drink, when his lip was 
seized by a huge pike. A despe- 
rate struggle ensued before the 


horse could pull out the fish, which 
weighed thirty-nine pounds. The 
most remarkable thing is that the 
horse was discovered many hours 
after enduring great agony, the 
dead pike still hanging from his 
lips. 
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O man’s spirits were ever hurt by doing his duty; on 
I the contrary, one good action, one temptation resisted 
and overcome, one sacrifice of desire or interest purely for 
conscience’s sake, will prove a cordial for weak and low spirits 
far beyond what either indulgence, or diversion, or company 


can do for them.—PALEY. 





Loud Thoughts. 


Lorp ALBEMARLE, in his amus- 
ing work, Fifty Years of My Life, 
mentions the late Lord Dadley’s 
eccentric habit of giving vent to 
his thoughts aloud. He was a 
frequent guest at the Pavilion. 
His knowledge of good living led 
him easily to detect a great falling 
off in the royal cuisine since the 
decease of George IV. Sitting 
next King William, he exclaimed, 
in his deep bass, ‘ What a change, 
to be sure—cold pdtés and hot 
champagne !” 

— %— 

The King and Queen, when 

Duke and Duchess of Clarence, 


Sontag v. 


Aw admirable cantatrice, Sontag, 
at the end of the trio of the masks 
in Don Juan, invented a musical 
phrase which she substituted for 


the original. The example was 
too tempting not to be followed. 
Every singer in Europe who sang 
Donna Anna adopted Madame 
Sontag’s alteration of the text. 
One day, at a general rehearsal 
in London, the chef d’orchestre, 
a friend of Berlioz, on hearing 
this audacious substitution at the 
end of the trio, at once stopped the 


once dined with Lord Dudley, who 
handed her Royal Highness in to 
dinner. Scarcely seated, he began 
to soliloquise aloud: ‘ What bores 
these royalties are! Ought I to 
drink wine with her as I would 
with any other woman? And in 
the same tone continued: ‘ May I 
have the honour of a glass of 
wine with your Royal Highness ?” 
Towards the end of dinner, he 
asked her again. ‘With great 
pleasure, my lord,’ she replied, 
smiling; ‘but I have had one 
glass with you already.’ ‘ The 
brute! and so she has!’ was the 
rejoinder. 


Mozart. 


orchestra and asked the prima 
donna, 

‘ Pray what is all this? Have 
you forgotten your part, madame?’ 

‘No, monsieur, but I give Son- 
tag’s version.’ 

‘Ah! very well; but might I 
take the liberty of inquiring why 
you prefer Sontag’s version to 
Mozart’s version, which, after all, 
is the only one we have to do with 
here? 

‘Because it produces a better 
effect !’ 





